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Jhe PRESIDENT^ and 

OF THE 

Xl^HROPOLOGIGAL 

; .AS'A;, ' 

^UVENIR 

OF the 

25ti^. YEAR’S SILVER JUBILEE :GF THE SOCIETY, 

and' ■ 

as an humble mark of gratithdeji for tfo intellectual 
pleasure, enjoyed inside the Society, in the c(.)mpany 
of its learned niemberSj and outside, in some of 
the few fields of Anthropological 
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''We trnst that Mr. Modi will gome day collect hia 
nnmerona esaaya into a volnme; they are worthy of 
preseryation. ** 

[Mr^Dr. L. 0. Oasartelli, Profeswr, Bt. Bede’s College, Hanohester (now 
Bishop of Bandford), in Oie ’‘Babylonien and Oriental Beoord," VoI» VIII, 
Ho. 9 , p; 79 , April ISMJ 

The Anthropological Society ol Bombay, hoe finished this 
year ita twenty-fifth year. It has proposed to celebrate that 
oocasion->-it8 Silver Jubilee— by issuing an extra number 
nnder the title of “Silver Jubilee Memorial Number, ’* whioh 
I have the pleasure to ,edit as its Honorary Secretary. My 
huftible contribution in that Memorial Number has taken 
the form of a paper^ giving A Short History of the Anthro*- 
pologioal Society of Bombay,*^ As a preface to this volume, 
I think, 1, cannot do better than quote here, what 1 have 
said in the infroduction to that paper ; 

-«■ 

" I am glad, that the pleasant duty of presenting before the 
SocieCy, on this auspioious occasion of its Silver Jubilee— its 
completion of a period of 25 years,— a short history of its 
work, has fallen to me. 1 have been connected with the 
Society, in various ways,— as its ordinary member, a member 
of its council, one of its Yice-Presidents, its contributor and 
its Secretary and Treasurer, — ^well-nigh since its very begin- 
ning, being elected a member at its fourth ordinary General 
Meeting, ^eld on 28th July 1886. During its existence of 
25 years, 1 have acted for more than 10 years as its Secretary. 
I was, at first, appointed on 27th April 1898 to ^t for Dr, 
Geraon da Ounh^/dnring his temporary absence in Europe, 
and then, on his sad death, as the permanent Honorary 
Secretary at the meeting of 11th July 1900. 
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1 was asked to join the Society by my esteemed friend^ the 
late Mr. Kharshedjiil^stomji Cama^to whom Hooked as a guru* 
I remember, with very great pleasure, the numerous pleasant 
evenings 1 have passed. at the meetings of the Society, in the 
pleasant intellectual company of some of its members, while 
reading my papers or hearing those of others. Of all the 
Secretaries who have served the Society, my period of service 
has been the longest. In the list of the numerous contribu- 
tors to its journal, so far as mere numbers go, I stand Second, 
having contributed 83 papers. Our learned contributor, 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, whom our ex-President Mr. S. M, 
Bdwardes, has, in one of his presidential addresses, very 
properly called 'our most faithful contributor,*^ stands 
first, having contributed 45 papers. It is only as regards 
quantity that I speak with some pleasure, anej not Us regards 
the quality of the papers, wherein, I know, I am excelled 
by many. But this much I can say with confidence, that 
I have tried my best to do justice to the subjects I have 
handled. 

I beg to express my heartfelt thanks to all • the members 
of the Society for the sympathy, courtesy and co-operation 
they have so kindly extended to me in my work. I beg to 
remember with special thanks, the names of Mr. Kharshedji 
Kustamji Gama, Dr. John Pollen, Mr. James MacDonald, 
Mr. S. M. Edwardes, and Mr. E, E. Enthoven, C.I.E., 
under whoso Presidentships I had to do my duty as 
Honorary Secretary. As we all know, the Secretaries of 
Societies like ours, have often to consult the Presidents. I ex- 
press my obligation to these gentlemen, not only for the will- 
ingness and promptness with which they have always advised 
me, but for the example, which they have set before me, 
of doing a work, . whenever undertaken, with thoroughness 
and pleasure. 

» Journal of the Anthropological Society, Vol, YIII, No. 1, p, 21, 
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I owe a good deal of the pleasure of the last 25 years of my 
lift to this Society. Not only have I qpjoyed pleasure at its 
meetings^ but have enjoyed it outside. With^ what I may 
call^ the anthropological training which I have received at 
its meetings^ the sphere of my studies and of my sympathies 
has been enlarged. I enjoy my morning walks, whenever I 
happen to go out of Bombay on holidays or otherwise, better 
thai) before. The sight of peculiar customs, manners, and 
things draws me, and the spirit of inquisitiveness im- 
bibed in the Society, makes me enjoy a talk with, and the 
company of, people of all classes. Even in Bombay, familiar 
sights of the observation of familiar customs and manners do 
not bore me, but set my mind thinking. For example, take 
the marriage ceremonies of the Parsces. Though my atten- 
dance at *tho marriage gatherings is very frequent, the cere- 
monies and customs observed, though so often seen, are not 
without giving me tho pleasure of some pleasant anthropo- 
logical thoughts. 

Thus, being connected with the Society in various ways, 
and being benefited by that connection in many ways, it has 
given me very great pleasure to bo actively associated with 
the celebration of its Silver Jubilee, and to present to it, a short 
paper on tho history of its work. ^ 

Before I present the history, there is one pleasant duty, 
which, with tho permission of tho President and members, I 
propose to perform. Rev. Dr. L. 0. Casartelli, a well-known 
learned Ir&nian scholar, who was, at one time, the Professor 
of Oriental Languages ot St. Bede's College, Manchester, and 
who now occupies the honoured position of the Bishop of 
Salford, had, in one of his short reviews of one of my literary 
productions, in the Babylonian and Oriental Rccqrd of April 
1896,^ said : We trust that Mr. Modi will some day collect 
his numerous essays into a volume ; they are worthy of preser- 


» Vol. VIII, No. 3, p, 72. 



vation. These words had encouraged me to collect^ in 
volnme^ entitled '^Astatic Papers/* papers read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. That yolumo 
was pablished on the occasion of the celebration of the Centenary 
of that Society in 1905. I have said in the preface of that 
volume : "In this volume^ I collect^ as recommended by 
Dr. Casartelli^ thos6 of my papers that have been read before 
the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatio Society, leaving the,ptibli« 
cation of the papers before the Anthropological and other 
Societies for some other occasion.** Thanks to God^ I 
have found that occasion now, when we celeb]:ate the Silver 
> Jubilee of this Society. I beg to present to the Society, 
through its learned President, a copy of this volume, entitled 

Anthropological Papers,** in which, following the precedent 
of my "Asiatic Papers,** I have collected almost a»ll the papers 
read before this Society, and which I have taken the liberty 
to dedicate ^To the President and Members of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay* **. 

Of all the papers read before the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, during the last 25 years, two * have been omitted 
from this volume, because, being of a more general interest, 
they have been, ere this, published separately, one of them, 
having passed through a second edition. One has been omit- 
ted as having been read after the period of the completion of 
25 years. Of the thirty papers, published in this volume, 
eighteen are on strictly Parsee subjects, four on, what may 
be called, semi-Parsee subjects and eight on mixed misoel- 
laneouB subjects of Indian interest. 

I beg to offer my best thanks to my learned friend, 
Mr. Bomanjee Nusserwanjee Dhahar for kindly preparing an 
Index for this Yolume. 

e (1) " The Faneral Ceremonies of thePanecis : Their Origin and Explana- 
tion and (S) ** Marriage Cuatoma among ^e Faraeea ; their oomparisoii 
with aimihur customa of other nations.*^ 
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I hare begun ibis Preface wUb a quotation from Bev. Dr. 
Casartelli’s encouraging remarks. I wHI end with a quota* 
tion from a recent letter of the same learned scholar^ who has 
still been continuing his encouragement and has, off and on, 
been speaking appreciatively of m/* humble literary 
productions — and I may be pardoned for doing so, because to 
a student who has passed a great part of his life in study, 
nothing is more encouraging and inspiring than the kind 
recognition and appreciation of his humble work by eminent 
brother-students, working in the same line of study. The 
learne'd bishop.says : 

" 1 have to thank you also sincerely for copies of so many 
of your own most interesting and suggestive essays, 1 can 
only express m^ admiration at the breadth of your erudition 
an^ your untiring literary activity. I hope you may be spared 
many years for the benefit of learning.** 

Thu Study, 1 

OfliKALi, Andhuri, J. JIVANJI JAMSHBDJI MODI. 
31»t Dtember, 1911. j 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


OMENS AMONG THE PAESEES. 

Read on 27th April 1887. President.— D r. J. Gerson da CUNHA. 

Jiho omens believed in by the Parsees, some seem to be 
common to ofcher native communities of Bombay, and some are 
peculiarly their own. We will first speak of good omens. 

Good Omens. 

When a man leaves his house on an important business, or 
when he sets oat on a journey, it is a very good omen if he 
meets a froman,with a pot full of water either at the threshold ot 
his house or in the street. The man sometimes throws a coin 
into that pot to mark his appreciation of the good omen. 
Sometimes, it is intentionally contrived by a female member of 
the family, that the man should be so met, but the thing is so 
managed as to present the appearance of being accidental and 
unintentional. On the contrary, it is a very bad omen if the 
man meets a woman with an empty pot. Since the introduc- 
tion of Vebar water into Bombay, there is very little room 
for this omen, because the sight of ’Parsee women going to the 
public well and returning with water pots on their heads is 
very rare. But it may still be seen in many Parsee centres in 
Gujarat. 

It is considered a very good omen on leaving home to see a 
sweeper with his basket on his head. 

It is a good omen if . a man conies across some fish while 
going out on an important business. Fish is the best and 
most excellent pi;esent that one can send to*a friend or relative 
for good lack on festive occasions, such as birthdays, betro- 
thals, and marriages. 

• Journal of the Anthropdogioal Booiety of Bombay, Vol. I, No. 6, pij. 289-95, 
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It is a good omen to meet n corpse on th(3 road, but a bad 
omen to see tbe fire tlmt is sometimes carried with the corpse. 
I should attribute the latter to the fact, that the l^arseos con- 
sider it unlawful to burn a corpse. 

It is a good omen if a serpoit pusses on one’s right hand, 
when lie goes out on an important business. It is a bad omen 
if it passes by his left side. 

It is a very good omen if a serpent passes over one’s “body 
when asleep. 

It is a good omen to meet a washerman with a bundle of 
clean clothes, but it is a bad omen to meet him with his 
bundle of dirty clothes. 

It is a good omen to meet a gardener or any other person 
with flowers or fruits in hig hands. 

It is a good omen to sec a pot of toddy when going out on 
an important business. 

When two or more persons are discussing important 
business, tlio striking of a clock, or the ringing of a bel I, or 
the firing of a gun, is considered to be a very good omon lor 
the success of tbat business. It is usual in such a case, when 
the clock strikes, or the bell rings, or the gun firc?:;^, for 
somebody to call out Hokam to SAhebno/’ v’.e., it is the 
order of the Almighty,” meaning thoroby tlmt tho suc- 
cess of tho scheme is destined by God, AVheii two or 
more persons are discussing a domestic affair, or any 
other subject that is tho cause of disagreement among 
them, tho striking of a clock, or tbe ringing of a bell, or tbe 
firing of a gun is taken by the party who is then speaking 
or stating his case, as an additional, proof of the truth of Ids 
statement. He exclaims in the midst of his speech, Hak 
nam te Sahobnu,’* Truth is the name of, the Almighty,” 
meaning thereby that God, who is the source of all truth, 
supports his statement. 

When a man sets out on a journey cu* voyage, it is a good 
omen,' if, when he has just left tho house, somebody calls out 
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to him to ** iiurii aud look back.” If lio turns and looks back 
towards the house or towards the speak^jr, it is a good omeu, 
indicating that he will return safe and sound. If one does not " 
turn and look back when called upon to do so^ he is uncon- 
sciously made to do so by a dear rclati\re ou the pretence of 
having something important to communicate. 

Bad Omens. 

If a cat crosses one’s way when ho is leaving his liouse for 
business^ it is a bad omen portending failure. In such a case 
the man turns back a few steps^ waits for a minute or two, 
aud then proceeds to his business. 

A sneeze is a bad omen. If a person sneezes when another 
is on tho point of leaving his Iiouse ft>r business, the latter 
postpones his tieparturo fur a minute or two. Sometimes ho 
ehangos his shoes from one foot to another to avert the evil 
inilueiiee of tlio bad omen. JSouietinies ho takes oil his turban 
and then puts it ou again after a few seconds. By taking off 
Ills turban he makes one believe that lie has postpuued his 
departure. If a person sneezes twice, the omen is not tliought 
to be so bad, because tho second sneezo is supposed to 
counteract the evil inllueucc of the first. In the case of 
a conversation on an important business, a sneeze is a bad 
omen, portending failure. If it is a female who sneezes, the 
omen is very bad and the failure certain ; but if it is a male 
they console tliomsclves by saying, " Oli, never mind, it is the 
sueezing of a male.” 

Tho breaking of a chandelier or a globe at a family rejoic- 
ing is a bad omen, portending some evil. 

The breaking of glass bungles generally portends evil, but 
it is a very bad omen indeed if the tiling happens early in the 
morning or at sunset, or at new moon ur on good and festive 
occusiony, xYmong the I’aryec.:, the absence of glass bangles 
shows, that the woman is a widow. A woman’s glass bangles 
are broken on the death of Ijor husband generally by a widow. 
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Therefore the breaking of bangles is supposed to portend 
some evil to the husband. 

The accidental falling off of a turban from a rack is consi- 
dered an evil oinenj portending some evil to the owner of that 
turban. On such an occurrence, some lady cal\s out Long 
life to the turban^*’ wishing thereby long life to the owner of 
the turban. 

The whining of a dog especially at midnight, is ^n sevil 
omen portending some misfortune. The peculiar noise 
which a dog makes by shaking his ears and stretching his 
limbs is a very bad omen, portending failure of business 
then undertaken. 

The cawing of a crow portends good as well as evil. If the 
cawing makes a peculiar noise which they call a bharyo-avAj/’ 
inC.f a full noise,*’ it portends good. Such a noise is also 
considered to foretell the arrival of a guest or the receipt of a 
letter from a relative in some distant country. If a good event 
occurs after the peculiar cawing which portends good, they 
present some sweets to a crow. Another peculiar kind of 
cawing, especially that of the "kagri,” i.o., the female, crow 
portends some evil, A crow making such a peculiar noise is 
generally driven away with a remark, Go away, bring some 
good news.” ' 

The sight of an owl is a very bad omen, but that of a bird 
called " kukaryo koomar ” ( the crow-pheasant, 

Centrop'Ks maximiis) is a very good omen. It is a very rare 
bird. If a man happens to see it, he is to meet with success 
in all his undertakings for a year or more. I remember that 
three years ago, when I was on the outskirts of Surat with a 
largo party, somebody cried out "kukaryo koomar, kakaryo 
koomar.” All eyes were suddenly turned in different direc* 
tions to catch a glimpse of the bird. It was seen by a few 
when it went off in another direction. There was a general 
stoppage. The cart-drivers and all the passengers got out 
of the carriages and went in the* direction of the bird, which 
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fortunately for them was seen a little distauco oSj sitting on 
the lurf. All looked at it to their lull satisfuetion. They 
were told that that year would be a lucky one for them. An 
old Parsee lady was specially anxious to show the bird to 
her soDj who was ill and was ordered out of llombay for a 
change. She took the sight of this auspicious bird to bo a 
very good omen for the speedy recovery of her son. 

A shoo lying inverted is a bad omen, portending ijuarrel in 
the family. No sooner one sees a shoe so lying, ho at once 
])uts it in the proper position. 

While on the subject of an omen portending quarrel, I may 
mention here^ that the giving of a pinch of salt into the hand 
of another is also supposed to portend a quarrel. In order 
to avert that expected quarrel^ after giving the salt required, 
you^must pinch the other man on the hand. If the salt be 
passed to another man in a salt-cellar or a spoon it docs not 
portend any quarrel. 

The following, though it does not come strictly under the 
head of omens* can be mentioned here in connection with the 
subject .* — 

Ausyicioiis dans , — 'Tuesdays and Fridays are generally unaus- 
picious days. Many [»erson.s would nut begin an important work 
or start on a distant journey on those Jays. They are generally 
avoided for marriage, betrothal, and other happy occasions. 

Auspicious side . — The East is the most auspicious side. When 
a dress is presented to a bride on marriage occasions, she is 
made to stand with her face to the East. ^Vheu a new set of 
clothes is j)ut on a child on its birthdays or on other festive 
days, it is made to sit or stand witli its face to the East. 

Auspicious foot . — The right foot is the auspicious foot. 
When the bride first enters her husband’s house, she does so 
with the right foot. Women, who carry suits of clothes to the 
houses of brides or bridegrooms, do the same. 

Auspicious language. — Women, are always careful to ^se 
what they call auspicious language.*’ In order to do so, they 
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speak exactly the contrary of what they mean. For example, 
if you were to ask trom a lady a few rupees and if sh(S has 
none to spare, she would not directly tell you I have none 
to spare but she would say quite the contrary, ( 

) i.e., I have too many. ” She thinks it inaus- 
picious to say that she is without money. To say so in so 
many words would be an ill omen, portending poverty in 
future. 

In the same way, when the members of a large family have 
gone out of the house, if the old lady who remains at home 
wishes to say that the house looks empty/* owing to the 
absence of the other members of tho family, would not say so 
directly, but i:i quite a contrary form of expression. She 
would say ^^the house looks •very full.” 

She thinks it inauspicious to use tho former ex:pression. ^She 
16 afraid, lest a mere expression of that statement be the fore- 
runner of the death of members of tho family. 

Their anxiety to use auspicious language is manifested by 
many a Parsec mother, wife, or sister when .she is speaking 
of tho illness of her son, husband or brother. For example, 
a mother, who has a son named Jivanji^ would not say, in case 
of his illness, '^My son Jivanji is ill.” She would transfer 
the illness to herself aAd say, ^‘My Jivanji’s mother is III.” 
She would think it inausjucious to speak of her son's illness 
in his own name, and would therefore like to transfer it to 
herself. Many a wife or sister generally uses a similar ex- 
pression. They also generally use au expression wishing for 
a transference of tho illness to themselves, 

Cast it (illness) off and give it to me,” is a 
common expressic»n before the sick bed of a dear relative. 

Again, anothtir form of expression is also used in a similar 
case. For example, a mother who wishes to speak of her 
son Jivuuji’s illness, would say, ^‘My eon Jivanji's enemy 
is ill.” 
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A PKUSIAN COFltMN SAID TO BE ^’.,000 YEAn3 OLD, BENT TO 
THE MUSEUM OF THE ANTrUlOPOLOlilCAr. SOCIETY 
OF BOMBAY, By iMii. MABCOIiM, OF BUSHIRE.* 

Rmd on 29ih August 188S, President.— Dh. W. Dymock. 

'^riiE subject of my paper tliis evening is the Persian coffin^ 
kindly sent to onr Miisoiim by Mr. .]ns(>pli Malcolm, of 
llusbiro, tlirongii*Mr. C. J. Micluiel, of llombay. I beg to 
submit to the Society a few observations, showing that there 
was an old religious custom among the ancient Persians, the 
ancestors of the pi^esent Parsoes, to make small structures of 
this kjnd for the preservation of the bones of the dead. 

'Phe coffin is made of a kind of stone resembling our Poro- 
biinder stone. It is made out of a single piece of stone, and is 
covered by a lid of the same material. The lid also is made out 
of a single slab. The coffin is 28 inches in length, 14 inches 
in breadth, and 10 indies in depth. rim is about an inch 

in thiokuef^. It has four holes, each about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, on its four sides, just at the* upper edge. 'I'he lid 
also has four corresponding holes, Mr. Malcolm thinks that 
^ these holes were intended for metallic fasteners, which have, of 
course, rusted away, and which fastened the lid with the coffin. 
The stone of the coffin bears evident marks of the mason’s 
tools to make it smooth. 

coffin contains human bones in different states of 
! decomposition. At my re([uest,the skull was kindly submitted 
by our Secretary to medical examination, but, on p,cdount*of its 
insufficient contour, nt^thing could be made out of it. The 
bones are only of one individual. From the size of the bones, 
a learned medical member of our Society thinks, that jfchey 
belong to a grown-up man of about sixty. 

* Journal of the Anthropological Boclety, Vol, I, No, 7, pp. 426-41. 
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Mr. Malfiolm, whilo forwarding this coffin, writes from 
Bushire ; — 

" The box contains a small earthen coffin ( with lid ), which 
again contains human hones. The coffin was dug up from our 
grounds hero, and is said to be about 3,000 years old, and to 
belong to the old Fire-worshippers, before they had a Tower of 
Silence. Some of the Persian phrenologists ha^e pronounced 
tho remains to belong to the Mongolians, but others ^sert 
that they are the bones of old Persians before the conquest 
of Persia.’’ 

I wrote to Mr. Malcolm on the 27th of elune 1888 soliciting 
information on the following points : — 

(1) The average size of these coffins. 

(2) Circumstances, showing, whether rthe cbffins were 

actually huried, or whether they were merely 
buried by the fall of houses in which they were 
placed, 

(J>) How many feet under ground they wore generally 
found ? 

(4) What were tho materials of which they were generally 

found to be- made ? 

(5) Was the lid nailed with the coffin ? and 

(6) What wore the holes in the sides for ? 

In reply to these inquiries, Mr. Malcolm in a letter dated 
ShiraZj 5th August 1888, which came to hand just in time last 
week, writes as follows : — 

^^The said coffin was accidentally found in a vault about 
5 or 6 feet below the surface of the ground, at a place called 
Reshire, among others deposited there, and covered with the 
of pairtSLof the vault that had fallen in from the effects 
of rain. The said vault is about 7 miles from the town of 
Bushire, and the grounds surrounding it are covered with 
moulds, which are manifestly the ruins of what must once have 
Seen buildings. The particular vault itself was under a 
m^ound, and the removal of which for agricultural purposes 





led to^tbe discovery of the said oofTini and this mound 
like all the others must have been the vrlreck of an edifice 
built upon that depository of coffins. There is no doubt^ 
considering the limited space in the coffin^ that it was 
after the exposure of the dead to carrion birds that its bare 
bones were disjointed and entombed in the manner in which 
they wore found, for otherwise the space in the coffin would 
not have been sufficient for the purpose. About three miles 
from the site of the vaults and in a southerly direction^ in the 
part of the country called Bakhtiar, there is a small plain 
within two or three feet of the surface of which there were 
foundj some forty-five years ago, and may still be found, barrel- 
shaped coffins of baked earth, containing also human relics 
stowed away in the same fashion as these in the stone 
coffins, and the two sorts of repositories may be said to be 
of equal size and capacity, though far different in shape. 
The barrel-like coffins, which are termed jars, are of two 
equal parts, lieing divided in the middle breadthwise, and 
evidently joined together by metallic fasteners, which have, of 
course, rusted away, but the holes on the rims of each half, 
evidently intended as holds for the fasteners, bear evidence 
to this explanation. The same explanation may apply to 
similar holes on the sides of the stone coffin and its lid. One 
peculiarity of the jar coffins consists in there being in each of 
them a handful of the seeds of a plant, called in Persian, 
Hioola,” but I cauuot now recall its botanical name. 
The plant generally grows in the grave-yards in Persia, and 
the seeds on account of their almost imperishable quality 
may have some connection with that ancient custom of 
their being buried with the dead. About fort/ years ago, not* 
far from the site where the jar coffins were found, and on an 
elevated ground, was to be seen a large heap of bleached 
human bones. These at one time in remote antiquity must have 
formed the contents of a repository of bones attached to ja 
Tower of Silence^ Very likely the93 bones still exist on the 

2 
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spotythongh in a more decayed condition. I say ^'likely/’ 
because my father^ Vho used to visit the place, forty-five years 
ago, has not been there since, I may observe, that the stones, 
of which the Tower and the repository were built, must have 
been carried away, as in the case of those of other buildings, 
by the natives for the construction of their houses in the vil- 
lages which now exist in these parts. The jar coffins must have 
been buried deeper than they now appear to be. The sliallow- 
ness may be accounted for by centuries of rain washing away 
the earth above them. I may mention that the plain in several 
parts of which these coffins are found must have been tha.site 
of a large city, as one would infer from the large quantities of 
stones lying strewn about, the larger pieces having been taken 
away for building purposes. A fort with a broad ditch on three 
sides of it, — the rest being protected by its contiguity tc the 
sea, and which goes by the name of Kaala-e-Bahamauoe, that is 
Bahaman’s fort, must have been the citadel of that city. This 
is the fort which was occupied by a warlike tribe called 
Tangustoonees daring the war of 1857, who’ offered the only 
resistance to the British troops on their march to the town of 
Bushire, and which was mentioned in the war despatches as 
Reshire Port, — the name being derived from that of a village 
near it, but of comparatively a modern date.^’ 

As far as I know, this is the first time that Bombay has 
received a stone coffin of this kind from Persia, But the 
barrel-shaped coffins, spoken about by Mr. Malcolm in his 
letter, were formerly received in Bombay. Our learned Vice- 
President, Mr. K. R. Cama,says in his Zarthoshti Abhyus (i.e, 
Zoroastrian Studies), that he had heard it said, that Sir John 
ilalcolm, the well-known author of the History of Persia, had 
brought with him from Persia, a jar of this kind, which had 
some inscriptions on it, and had showed it to the late learned 
Dasturs Moola Peroze aud Edaljee Sanjana. On inquiring 
from the successors of these learned Dasturs, 1 find that no 
notes have been left of the dScipherment, if any, of these 
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inscriptions. It appears that such coffins are found in different 
part? of Persia. Sir Henry Layard says^ ^^The Dervish told 
me that some years before, when the rains had washed away 
the soil near the tomb, some coffins had been uncovered 
containing human bones, which on being exposed to the air 
had crumbled to dust.”^ 

The stone coffins seem to be very rare, because Sir John 
Malcolm speaks only of the ‘ jar * coffins in his History of Persia 
(Vol. I., Appendix p. 498, note). He says “ Many vases full 
of human bones have been recently discovered. Several were 
dug out of a mound near Abusheher when I was residing there, 
ancf I was told that vases of the same kind were found in 
different parts of Persia. Those, which I saw, were of a size 
that could, not ^havo contained the body of a full grown 
person, but as the skeletons were complete, the flesh had 
evidently either been cut or eaten off.^’ 

But, before the time of Sir John Malcolm, two jar-shaped 
coffins were for the first time sent to Bombay in the year 1813 
by Mr. Bruce’f rom Bushire. It is exactly 75 years ago, on the 6th* 
of July 1813, that a paper was read ou these jars, by Mr. William 
Erskine, before the then existing Literary Society of Bombay, 
the parent of the present Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. This paper is published in the first volume of tho 

Transactions of the Literary Society, Bombay,^' (1819,) under 
the heading Observation'* on Two Sepulchral Urns found in 
Bushire in Persia.’ ' Mr. Bruce, while forwarding these urns to 
Mr. William Erskine said: "As I know you are fond of tho 
antients and their works, I presume you will have no objection 
to examine some of their remains; I therefore have sent you 
two boxes, each containing an urn with tho bones of a human 
body. This mode of burial must be very antient ahd prior 
to Zoroaster, as I fancy his followers have not altered their 
mode to this day. The Mahomedans, we know, never have. 

I have not touched them, but send them just in the way 

^ Sir H, Layard’s Travela in Sasiaivi, &c. Vol.. 1I„ p. 298, 
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I found them in the ground. The spot from which they were 
taken contained fir^e urns^ one a small one^ for an infant 
I suppose^ being one family^ as this is the way in which they 
are generally found. They were interred in a straight line^ 
lying cast and west^ the small end to the east, 1 have exam- 
ined a great number of these urns^ but never met with any 
that contained coins ; I hope you may be more fortunate, as it 
would lead to a knowledge of the time when this custom pre- 
vailed,’’ In a subsequent letter^ in answer to some inquiries 
made by Mr. Erskine^ Mr. Bruce added : ^^In regard to the 
urns^ all^ that I have yet heard of^ have been found in a flat 
country^ excepting a few that were met with in a mound 
about twelve miles from this. They are generally in numbers 
of six^ eighty ten^ twelve, and so forth^ lyii^§ ic ^ direct line 
east and west, and are always near ruins where habitations 
have been formerly ; indeed, I met with a number once in a 
space or compound which was surrounded by buildings half 
standing.” It is important to note here the description of the 
jar coflSns as given by Mr. Erskine. 

'^The urns aro both made of a well-baked coarse-grained sandy 
clay, having a tendency to break off in scales, the whole very 
much resembling freestone. They are oblong, rudely cylindri- 
cal in the middlo, one end contracting and terminating in 
a circular opening like the mouth of a jar with a rim thicker 
than the rest of the vessel, while the other end also contracts, 
but runs out terminating in a thinnish prolonged point. Tlic 
urns are about three feet in length, and the widest two feet 
nine inches at its greatest girth, and in thickness varying from 
half an inch to three-tenths of an inch. Tho circular opening 
is in both about three inches tfaree-teiiths in diameter, and was 
filled up with a bit of baked clay. When the boxes were opened 
one of the urns had divided into two parts," the other into three 
as represented in the drawing.* The surface of both the vessels, 

1 Transictions of the Literary Hociety, Bombay, Vol. I„p, 191, for 
thd drawing. ^ 
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particularly towards tho opening, is slightly marked with 
circular rings, similar to those observable on vessels turned on 
the potter^s wheel. On opening the urns, they were found to 
be completely filled with a very fine reddish heavy sand, not 
lying loose but collected into coherent masses, which contained 
the bones; a slight odoriferous perfume, somewhat resembling 
spirit of aniseed, was omitted on breaking these masses. The 
bon5s lay in them, without any kind of order, — a skull, a Icg- 
bono, and the joints of a finger, occupying the same lump ; 
many of them were broken and must have been in tho 
syne state whnn put into tho urn. There was no appear- 
ance of flesh on any of them nor in the urn ; they were 
very white and rather friable, and have not crumbled down, 
though now opened and exposed to the air upwards of a 
twplvemonth. They have no appearance of having ever been 
exposed to fire. All the bones were huddled together with- 
out distinction, each bone being however separated from the 
other by the cohering sand. In tho jaw-bones, tho teeth were, 
to appearance in good preservation, but friable like the bones : 
the inside of both the urns was incriisted with a thin black 
bitumjinous substance which burns when exposed to flame.” 

Now, this cofiin before us, is not a coffin in the sense in 
which wo generally understand it, i,e., a case in which a dead 
human body is inclosed for burial. One may suppose from tbo 
smallness of the size that it is the coffin of an infant, but it is 
not so, because medical opinion says that the bones seem to bo 
those of an adult of sixty. 

Now, the most important question is, to what nation or com- 
munity this and similar other coffins belong ? Agreeing with 
Mr, William Erskine, wo may safely say, “that they could not 
belong to Mahoroedans, who do not seem ever to have deviated 
from their original customs, as to use urns or any other devico 
for preserving the body after life has forsaken it. The 
form of the urns (much more resembling tho mummi^^ of 
Egypt than tho fine forms of Greek and Homan taste,) as 
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well as the uncalcined state of the bones^ take away all pro- 
bability that they could belong to traders or settlers of Gi^eece 
or Borne: nor does tlie mode of sepulture in question appear to 
have been adopted by tfao Armenians^ or any other sect of 
Christians.*’ 

We are told by Prof. Geiger^ on the authority of Justin, that 
the ancient Parthians exposed their dead to birds of prey, and 
then buried the bones after the flesh was eaten off. But we 
do not know whether they made receptacles for the bones like 
that which we have before us, or simply buried the bones. 

It is very probable that,as generally believed in Persia, these 
coffins belonged to the original occupants of the land, the 
ancient Zoroastrian Persians, the ancestors of the present 
Parsees. But have we any grounds to say, that the ancient 
Persians had among them any custom of preserving the bones, 
of the dead ? Yes, wc have. This coffin is what the Old Parsee 
books call an ^^astodan’’ or ossuary, i.e., a receptacle for bones 
It is the relic of a very old custom which is well-nigh obsolete 
among the Parsees of India as among their few co-religipnists 
in Persia. A remnant of this custom is observed in a quite 
different way in the construction of their present Towers 
of Silence. It is a custom which has its origin in one 
of the coinmandracnts of the Vendidad, a book of the Avosta 
Scriptures of the Parsees. 

Now what was this custom? The custom, as described in the 
Vendidad, was this, that the body of a dead person was expo.>ed 
on the top of a hill to the full rays of the sun and to birds of 
prey. The birds ate away the flesh, but the bones were 
preserved uninjured by fastening the dead body. After a 
certain tipe, probably a year, the bones, which had by this 
time become perfectly dry and free from any impurity that 
could be a source of danger to the health of the living, were 
collected and placed in a receptacle, specially prepared for the 
purpose, of stone, mortar or cky, or, in case of extreme poverty, 
of coarse cloth. This receptacle* was known as an Astod&u, 
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i.Cif an ossuary a keeper of^bones, from 

L. os, Fr. os, P. i.e.^ bone and to keep.) 

The coflBn sent by Mr. Malcolm is a stone astodan of this 
kind. 

This old religious custom of preserving the bones in a 
separate receptacle had its origin in the following passage of 
tho*Vendidad (VI. 'i9 — 51). 

4»»3 -“bey- 

gjebkjil Ji4iei> t^Qj^ wo* 

i^yo W isjjffW**) w^N|i^-“b-*4xr***i** 

••Jwrc wv*|o** ^Jwro 

wrg- ■*yw>*o -^wtw 

-{li>»)0’ M)ntk4t»^u^ 

wc{-^ fOO* 

Ddtare gaethanamastvaitinam ashaum! kva naram iristanam 
azdebish barama? Ahura Mazda kya nidathama. Ant mraot 
Ahuro Mazduo uzdanem hS adhat kerenaot upairi spunora 
upairi raozera upairi vehrkem auaiwi-varentish upairi naenidt 
apo yat vairyayao^ yezi tavau aete mazdayagoa yezi asanaushva 
yezi vichichichaeshva yezi tutukhshva yezi n6it tavan aete 
mazdayacna kha-stairish kha-barezish raoebao aiwi-varena 
hvare-darecya he zeme paiti nidaithita. 

"0 holy Creator of the material world I where shall wo 
carry the bones of the dead ? 0 Ahura M^zda ! where shall 
we place them? • 

'^Then Ahura Mazda answered: One must prepare an 
edifice for it above the reach of a dog, above the reach of a 
fox, above the reach of a wolf^ inaccessible to rain v^ter 
from above. 
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the Mazclayagaans can afford it (they may place the 
bones) in an astodan of stone^ or in that of mortar^ or in that 
of an inferior material. If the Mazdayagnuns cannot afford 
to do so, they may place thorn on their beddings and expose 
them on the earth to the rays of the sun. ” 

This custom is thus enjoined in the Dadistan'-i-*dini, a 
Pahlavi book. (Question XVII.) 

^ ■KX)Jr-*0 ^ IH3'* 3 J ^ 

0- no 31 tor^3 # i mo- £;j ^ iroir*- 

V»3t033 -H50» VO^-I -JW 

-oer ^njfo -*00* 

tor«3 ■Hac 3 kh5'0 

»» iKT f TW- ^ «)r"3 irov 

jjy^o Jtjey 3^H-1h) ^#0* f ■*oo» i 

•nw^r fi I --tw5 no 
Zak pite yashtmunte yahunet adin zak ast dadilid bara val 
astodan, mun min bum aitun madam dashtoh va min askuC 
istet vad pavan hich dining varan val nasa le varet avas rnaya 
laid aobash la istet avas nam lala aobash la yahubiinet avash 
kalba va rubah aobash vazruntan la shdyaud. Awash roshnih 
val matan rSe shule patash karde istet idrunend azir dasto- 
barih gofte istet zak astodan aete karde min ayok sagi va 
avash nehumbe min ayok sagi surakhomand tashite pasakhtan 
avas.pairamuu pavan kaspa va gach ambarihidan. 

Translation.^^^ When the body is eaten away, the bones 
should bo ‘properly carried to an astodan(i..e, a bone receptacle), 
which should be so elevated from the ground and be so (made) 
with a roof ( or a cover) that the rain shall in no way fall over 
the dead substance, and that water shall not remain over it from 
abofo, and that not a drop shall failover it from above, and that 
a dog or a f^g shall not have an accosa to it, and holea be mado 
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into it for the admission of light. It is farther enjoined on this 
point tkat the astodan shall be prepared of • a single stone and 
its cover (or lid) be made of a single well-prepared perforated 
stone^ and that it be set with stone and mortar all round.*’ 
When vve refer to old Greek historians we find allusions to 
this custom of the double process of exposing the body and 
preserving the bones, though the custom is not perfectly under- 
stood by the writers. First of all, we find Herodotus, the 
father of history, saying that the dead bodies of the ancient 
Persians were, after their flesh being eaten olT, covered with 
wax, and then buried in the ground. Strabo alludes to this 
custom when he says that their mode of burial ia to smear the 
bodies over with wax and then to inter them. The Magi are 
not buried, but the, birds are allowed to devour them.” Burial 
in the strictest sense of the word was prohibited among the 
ancient Persians as among the present Parsees. So, it appears 
that those authors refer to the custom of placing the astodans 
or bone-receptacles in vaults as found by Mr. Malcolm. 

There is one thing more in the statements of Herodotus and 
Strabo which is not corroborated by any Parsoe book. It is that 
the skoletpn, after its flesh being eaten away, was covered with 
wax. The main idea seems to be that of preserving the bones, 
and therefore it is possible that some Persians covered the bones 
with wax, which could keep off the action of air or water and 
preserve them longer. But this custom is not alluded to in any 
old Parsec boob, though it is specially mentioned that care 
should be taken that no water should fall over the bones. 


Instead of wax, we find from the letter of Mr. Malcolm, that 
some jar-shaped receptacles contaiued the seeds of a plant 
called "Hioola.” It is possible that these seeds have, lil^e wax, 
the property of preserving the bones from destruction. Prom 
Mr. William Erskine’s description of the vases sent to him 


in 1813, we learn ti 
kind of reddisb^m 
or the seed3,/^tM 


|A^>9ldnrite8Qa;4hQrein were covered with a 
^ears that the wax, 
'^sand were intendeeP^Mroteot the bones 
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from the action of air or rain, the main idea being that of tho 
preservation of bonbs. 

Thus we see that there was a custom in old Persia of preserv- 
ing the bones in astodans which were placed under vaults in 
detached buildings. The ancient Persian ruins near Persepolis, 
known as the tomb of Cyrtis, are the ruins of tho edifice that 
contained the astoditn of king Cyrus. It appears from the 
construction of this edifice, as described by Chardin, Niebuhr, 
Sir Robert Keer Porter and other eminent travellers, and from 
Mr. Bruce’s letler to Mi\ William Erskine, that rich families 
had their own iamily vaults in which the astodans of the 
deceased members of tho family were placed together. The 
tombs in the Kaale-i-Rustam (Rustam's castle) on the banks 
of the Kanin, referred to by Henry Layai'ci/ and those 
at Shiraz, referred to by Sir John Macdonald Kinneii*'^ and 
liioutenant Selby," are tho family astodans ol* this kind. 

For those who could not afford to have a separate family 
vanity there were common vaults near the city. Everybody 
who could afford had a separate astodan pf his own of stone, 
mortar, clay or coarse cloth, but the poorest of the people had a 
common receptacle in which their bones were placed together. 
Mr. K. R. Cama says jn his "Zarthoshti Abhyas,’ that he had 
heard it said by a Zoroastrian Persian tliat the latter liiid seen 
in Persia large pits on tops of mountains covered with large 
stone slabs that contained human bones. This is corroborated 
by what Mr. Malcolm says, in his second letter, of the exist- 
ence of a large heap of human bones on an elevated place. It is 
also corroborated by Sir H. Layard, who says*. "About 7 miles 
from the junction of the Karun with the river of Bizful, on the 
right bank of the former, are the remains of a town of no great 
extent, belonging to the Sassanian epaoh. The mounds are 

' .lournaloftho. Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 16, pp. 61,52. 
Travels ill Sasiana, &:c. \'ol. 11., pp. 26,237. 

^ 2 Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 90;, 

> Journal o£ the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 14. 220, 
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eirew^ with pottery and glass^ and I discovered a well filled 
with human bones.”^ 

This is then an evidence of a common astodiin for the poor. 
The following statement of Herodotus seems to me to be a 
similar evidence for the common astodiins. While speaking 
of the battle-field of Platm^ lie says that many years after the 
battle^ the Plataeans ^^mado discovery of the following : the 
ilesh fiaving all fallen away from the bodies of the dead and 
the bones having been gathered together into one place, the 
Platmans found a skull without a seam^ &c.” 

Now why were the bones preserved in tlie ^AstodAiis'? 
Why was it thought necessary to collect and preserve the 
bones? They were preserved for the time of the resurrection. 
The doctrine of the resurrection is an old T^orsiaii belief. We 
fmd»the following passage in the ZamyAd Yasht (p. 80). 


e 

• 


^‘^Yat upaughachat saoshyuntuui verethrAjajiom iita auyaos- 
eliit hakhayo, yat kerenavAt frasheui ahum azarcshiiitein 
amareshintem afrithyaiitem apuyantein yavacjmi yavaesim 
vaso khshathrem yat irista paitLusehishtuu jasat juyo aiiierc- 
khtish dathaiti frasheui vusnA uughush.'’ 

Tramlcdion — That splendour will attach itself to the sue- 
cessful Saoshyant aud to his companions when he shall make the 
world fresh^ undecaying, imperishable, free fi\)m putrefaction 
and corruption, ever living, over improving, powerful, when the 
dead shall rise again, immortality shall be the lot of the living, 
and the desire for freshuess shall be allotted to the world.” 


' Sir H. Layuud’s paper on Kho/.iBi.an, Journal »jE the Uoyal Gcu'ciraphical 
Sodely, Vol. 16, p. 6:1. 
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It appears from this passage, that one Saoshyant will , bring 
about the resurreotic^u of the worlds and shall make the dead 
rise again. How will he make the dead rise again ? He will 
make them rise again from their bones (ast)^ which are 
preserved in the astodan. 

For this reason he is called Astvat-ereta’’ in the Avesta. 

We find the following passage in the Farvardin yast (129) : — 

'> 

'' Astvat eretahe ashaono fravashim yazamaidA 
Yd aiighat saoshyaus verethraja nama astvat eretascha nama 
avatha saoshyaus yatha vtspem ahum astvantemsavayat^ avatha 
ostvat-ereto yatha astvno hun ushtanavtio astvat-ithySjaiighem 
paitishtat.” 

honour the f ravashi of the holy Astvat-ereta^ who is by 
name the victorious Saoshyant and by name Astvat-ereta. (He 
is by name) Saoshyant (i.e. the Beneficent), because he will 
do good to the whole material world ; Astvat-ereta (t.e., he 
who makes the possessors of booes rise up), because he will 
raise the dead corporeal (lit bony) creatures in the state of the 
living corporeal creatures.” 

Wo find from this passage, that the Saoshyant, who will 
bring about the resurrection is also called Astvat-ereta, because 
be will raise the dead again from their bones. This explains 
then the origin of the custom of preserving the bones in tbe 
aatodans or bone-receptacles. They were preserved, because 
they will be useful iu future, at the time of the resurrection 
wbeu the Saoshyant will make the dead rise again from their 
bones* 
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Apart from tlio question, whether the astoduiis were 
buried or merely placed ou the ground in ‘subterranean vaults^ 
it seems quite clear^ that they had some connection with the 
ground. A mystical passage in the Bundeliesh (XXX. 6) 
accounts for this connection. It is there said^ that at the 
time of the resurrection^ when the dead will be made to rise 
again, their bones will be claimed iVoni the earth, where they 
have been reduced to the state of dust, their blood from water, 
their hair from trees, and their life from lire. ^Pht^ passage 
is as follows : — 

^ 1 ir -^3^ # I (Cb** ^ jio 

no -*0- -hj-wh f 

Pavau*zak hangiim min mino-i-jamik ast va min maya 
khi^, min urvar mui min jUash khaya chegunshtln pavan 
bundeheshnih padiraft khuhad” (Jiisti., p. 72) Le. ^*’At that 
time (of resurrection) will be demanded bones from the 
spirit of the earth, blood from water, hair from plants, and life* 
from fire, as they were accepted by them in the creation.” 

Now^ their remains one question to be cousidcred; and that 
is about jthe antiquity of this coflhi. Mr. Malcolm says, it 
is said to be about -3,000 years old and to belong to the old 
lire worshippers before thfey had a 1\>wer of Silence/ ' Mr. 
Bruce, while seuding his urns seveiity-tive years ago said : 

This form of burial must be very ancient and prior to 
Zoroaster, as I fancy his followers have not altered their mode 
to this day.*’ Mr. William Erskine says that, as the custom 
of coustruebiug the modern 'Powers of Silencu, in which the 
central well serves as a common receptacle for the bones, 
comes down from the time of Zoroaster, these coffins must 
belong to Uu\es anterior to or just after Zoroaster- T'heso 
European writers have come to this conclusion, because they 
have not before them the writings of the old books to guide 
them. The passage iu the Veudidad referring to the proserini- 
tioii of botles is not properfy uuderstoud, even by many 
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European translators. Ur. Geiger, of Germany, seems lo,^vo 
properly understoodlt. Well, then, when we take into con< 
sideration, that the Vendidad was written, if not in the time of 
Zoroaster, at least after him, but not at all before him, we corns 
to the conclasion that this custom of preserving the bones 
also prevailed after Zoroaster. The Pahlavi book Dadist&n-i- 
Uini, which, as we saw, speaks of this custom of preserving 
the bones in an astodaii, is a much later book. When it illakes 
mention of this custom, it seems that the custom was prevalent 
at the later time also. Erom the consideration of these facts, 
we see that the custom was not altogether ‘obsolete until a 
long time after Zoroaster. Thus, we cannot positively say 
that these coffins must be 8,000 years old, or that they must 
belong to an age anterior to Zoroaster. It as possible, that 
they may be 3,000 years old, or 5',000 years old, but we capuot 
positively detenuiue their antiquity; but, at least, this much is 
certain, that they belong to a period autcrier to the Mabo* 
^edan Couquost.’- 


^ We leave from the 'Journal of the Anthropological Bodety, Vol. 7, p. 12i 
that two ancient osHuary vases were sentp to the Mnseuin from Bissscrah in 



A FEW SUPERSTITIONS OOMMON TO 
EUROPE AND INDIA * 
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Modi, b.a. 

Thc^re is no nation in tho worlds thak has nofi, one time or 
another j entertained a belief in superstitions of one kind or 
another. All ages and all nations present a few instances of 
men, of whom a writer of the 17th century says : — 

** For wo*tlile:is matters nome arc wondrous sad, 

Whctti if 1 call not value I must term mad. 

If that thoir nosoa bleed some corta n drops, 

And then againe npon the suddaine stops ; 

Or if the bllceding fowl wc call a Jay, 

A Bf^uirrel or a Hare, bnt cross their way. 

Or if the salt fall towards them at tabic, 

f Or any such like superstitious bable, 

Their mirth is spoiled because they hold it true. 

That some mischance must thereupon ensue. 

1'his paper has for its object, the consideration of few super.- 
stitions comiflon to Europe, and India. During my recent 
tour in Europe, and especially during my comparatively long 
stay in Paris, T came to observe, that there were ipany super- 
stitions, which were common to tho East and to the West, and 
which had for their origin a common *caase. 

The first class of common superstitions, I wish to speak about, 
are those that have some relation with involuntary motions or 
tremors of some part or other of the body, such as sneezing, an 
involuntary tremor in the ear, nose, cheeks, and feet, and in 
particular spots on the body. 

Sneezing is one of the acts of man to whioh superstitious no- 
tions have been attached from very old times. There seems to 
be a very general custom both in Europe and India* to bless 
people when they sneeze. It is a custom spoken of by ancient 
authors, and is so old, that even an ancient writer, like Aristotle, 
seems to be ignorant of its origin. It is said, that in the time 


* Journal, Vol. il, No, 3, pp, 161 -71. 
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of Gregory the Great, an epidemic prevailed in Italy, wbioh 
carried off thousands! A similar epidemic is reported to have 
prevailed in the whole of Europe in the middle of the 14th 
Century. The complaint began with an attack of sneeziug, just 
as it was the case with influenza this yc^ir. Thousands were 
killed by that dire disease. An attack of sneezing was a suro 
precursor of the complaint. In times of those epidemics, when 
a man began to sneeze, his friends and relations close by, know- 
ing that the man was attacked, by the disease, immediately 
wished him health, and said some w'ords to that effect. This 
seems to be the orign of the custom of blessing a man when 
sneezing. On such occasions it is not unusual to hear Gud 
hjlep" (iv.j may God help you ) in Sweden, "Gesundheit” 
(/./?., health) in German)^ and A vons soubaits good 

wishes to you) in France. In a hotel at Vienna, whore I stayed, 
on my sneezing, the porter bowed before me, and said some 
words. On enquiry 1 learut that ho did so out of courtesy and 
wished me good health. They say, that at one time, Englishmen 
also said something to wish good health to the man sneezing, 
but it is now considered rude to notice a sneeze, simply becanse 
it reminds one of the past times of the plague. The Turks 
are reported to say on such occasions ^^Maschalla^^ 

God be with you), and the Greeks "KaUiEjia’’ (I'.e., good 
health). Coming to the further East, it is common among the 
Arabs to say Yarahamakallah (i.e., God be merciful 

with you). It is usual to bear a Farsae lady say on such an 
occasion or (z.c., mayyou live long). Sometimes 

the good wishes are expressed in rhythmical lines as these. 
For example, if it is a child, Jamsh^dji by name, that is sneez- 
ing, thb mothqr would say 

(/.e.. My Jamshedji will live loiigi and the tailor will 
prepare suits of clothes for him ). 

Thus, we see that the origin of the custom of blessing, a man 
oit'Sneezing was the anxiety on the part of the nearest relations 
and friends to wish health to Iho man affected with plague. 
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The custom then e^cteuded to ordinary sneezing. Buh the 
blessing did not remain restricted to the wishing of good health 
alone^ but was extended to other good wishes, such as that 
expressed by a Parsee mother in the above lines. Once, I heard 
my hostess, at Paris, a good old lady, thus accost her son on 
sneezing, ^'Dix mille livres de rentes" (/.e., may your annual 
income be 10,000 livres). Again, superstitious notions of 
good or bad omen are associated with sneezing in different 
nations. Dry den alludes to it when ho says — 

“ To these CapLd sneezed aloud, 

!Vnd every lucky omen sent before, 

To meet the landing on the Spartan shore.,” 

Milton allndos io tho same belief when ho says in his Paradise 

liOSt— 

” { heard the rack 

< Aa earth and sky would mingle ; but 

These flaws, though mortals fear them. 

As dangorous to the pillar’d frame of Ilcnvori 
Arc to the main as wholosome as a sneeze 
To man’s universe, and soon are gone.” 

In India also a sneeze generally portends good or evil. A 
sneeze; just when a man is on the point of leaving the house for 
an important business, is a bad omen. To avert the evil con- 
sequence the man generally waits for a minute or two, aud then 
starts again for his business. Among some classes of Hindus, 
a sneeze by one of the opposite sex is generally understood to 
portend some good. For example, if it is a male who is think- 
ing of some important affair, the sneeze of a female portends 
success, but that of a male, failure. If it is a female who is 
occupied by such a thought, the sneeze of a male portends suc- 
cesBi and that of a female, failure. 

Next to sneezing, there are other particluar in\soluntnry 
motions in the different parts of the body, which presage, both 
in India aud in Europe, different consequences. In Europe, the 
itching of the nose generally predicts the arrival of a stranger. 
In France, 1 learnt that the tingling of the ear or a pecujiar 
sensation in it, indicated that the person so affected was re- 
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membered or talked about by another person. If that the 
case with the right ear, they talked well of him : if with the left, 
ill. In Austria, such an involuntary motion in the ear, predicted 
the arrival of a letter from a friend, ‘fhe burning in the cheeks 
also indicated different tokens. In India, this indication is 
shown by an involuntary biting of one’s tongue between his 
teeth. If the biting was on the left part of the mouth, he was 
remembered by a friend for some good; if in the right part, for 
some evil. Again, an involuntary movement of the eyelids 
predicted good or bad consequences. If the movement was 
with the left eye, it predicted something good; if with the right, 
it portended a quarrel with somebody, or a mishap. To avoid 
such calamity, the person so affected rubbed his shoe over that 
eye seven times. The relation of the number *7 with this invo- 
luntary sensation in the eye rominds me of another superstition. 
It is generally believed that if a man gets a small pustule 
( ) <>ver the edge of his eyelid, he is to expect seven of 
that kind one after another. To avert that attack, the person 
so affected must go at the dead of night to the bouse of a man 
who has married more than one wife, and knock at bis door 
when he is asleep. The itching on the soles of the feet also 
indicates difEerent consequences. Again, particular spots on the 
body of a child, called predict whether the child will 

turn out fortunate or unfortunate. 

2. The second class of superstitions common to both coun- 
tries is the custom of taking omens from the flight of birds. 
This custom is as old as the time of Herodotus, who said that 
the ancient Persians took their omens from birds. The words, 
which different languages possess for ^^good omen,” show, how 
far this custom \^as, and is prevalent in many nations, ancient 
and modern. The root of our English word ‘‘ auspices (avis 
a bird) refers to the ancient Roman custom of taking the 
anspicium or inspection of birds before undertaking an im- 
pel tant business. The Gujarati woed for auspicesi viz., 
(aagan), which is the same as the Sansorit word (shakun) 
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also means a bird.^J^ (Taer), the Arabic word for omen^ also 
me»,n8 a bird. So, (murgwa), the Persian word for 

omen, also comes from (murg), which means a bird. 
Thus the word auspices ” in English, in Gujarati, 
in Sanscrit, or in Arabic, and in Persian, all tend 
to show, that at onetime, the Romans, the ancient Hindus, the 
Arabs, and the Persians took their omens from the movements 
of birds. In Prance, the sudden entrance of a stray bird into 
one’s house, or even the striking of a bird against a closed glass 
window or door with a view to enter into the house, is con- 
sidered a very good omen, portendnig a good event. In Vienna, 
the proprietor of the hotel at which I stayed, would not let the 
birds, which made their nests on the different parts of his 
building, be driven away, though they were a great nuisance to 
him and to hisVustomers, because he took their presence in his 
hoilse to be full of omens, and was afraid of a bad event if those 
auspicious birds were driven away. I was told at Strassbourg, 
that some of the houses near the Monument Kleber were 
regularly visited every year, at the end of February or in the 
beginning of March, by a species of birds, called the stork, that 
built their nests there, and that the house-owners considered 
their presence to be full of good omen, and did not drive them 
away though they committed a great nuisance. In some parts 
of England, the screeching of the owl and the croaking of the 
raven predict a calamity. It is unlucky to see a single magpie 
but lucky to see two, which denote a merry occasion ; three, 
signify a safe and sound journey ; four, promise some good 
news; and five, predict a good company. lu India, birds play 
a prominent part in telling omens. I have already spoken of 
some of these in my paper on “ Omens among the Parsees.”^ 

J ust as the custom of blessing a man • when fie sneezes 
had a common origin, so there seems to be a common origin 
for the custom, of portending evil or good results from the 
sight of birds. The origin is the migratory nature of many 


‘ ViMc ^bove pp^ 1-5, 
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species of birds. The flight' of birds portends the change of 
seasons^ just as it is illustrated in the proverb^ *^One swallow 
does not make a summer.’" In cold countries^ the return of a 
particular kind of bird in the end of February or beginning of 
March is a forerunner of the setting in of spring, which after 
a dreary winter is welcomed with all kinds of rejoicings and 
feasts. Jn such countries, the sight of those birds is considered 
very auspicious. In Strassbourg, I was told that the return of 
the storks was hailed with delight as a messenger of the 
approach of the ])leasaut days of spring. Thus a certain class 
of birds, whose arrival indicated a change of .seasons, began 
to be considered birds of good omen. 

Again, the features of birds and their voice, whether good 
or bad, determined in many cases their fltness for serving as 
good or bad omens. For example, the ugly owl is everywhere 
considered a bird fall of bad omen. I remember the peade of 
mind of even an English headmaster of a High School being 
disturbed at the sight of an owl on the roof of his school. , He 
did not rest till be made it leave his premises by means of 
stones. A sweet singing nightingale is always welcome as a 
bird of good omen. 

I have already spoken of the omen taken from the ctow in 
my paper on Omens ameng the Parsees.*' 1 will here quote 
the following few lines which I beard a Hindu woman speak 
to a crow 

MR, 

'niciiaa Sfil, 

i. 6*., " Olf crow ! hh crow ! (I will give tbee), golden rings on 
the feet, a ball prepared of curd and rice, a piece of silken cloth 
to cover thy loins, and pickles in thy mouth.’’ A peculiar 
noise made by a crow is supposed to indicate the arrival of a 
deaV relation or at least of a letter from him. When they hear 
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a crow make that peculiar noisCj they promise him all the above 
goo4 thiugs {Diz.j oruaments^ a suit of olotheSj and an excellent 
mealb if bis prediction turn out true. In case it does turn 
out to be true^they fullil their promise minus the costly part of 
it — that is to say^they give him some sweets toeat^ but neither 
the promised ornaments nor the suit of clothes. It is believed^ 
that when the promised meal is spread before the crows on 
the roof of the house or on an opeji place^ all the crows gather 
round it, but do not fall upon it until tho particular crow to 
whom the promise was made conics to the spot and begins to 
partake of the ];epast. 

3. The third class of superstitions common to the two 
countries is that which is connected with the movement of 
certain animals. In some parts of England, a sow crossing the 
way of a person, when he is going out on an important busi> 
ness*, indicates disappointment, but not so, if the sow is accom- 
panied by her Utter of pigs. In Sweden, a cat crossing one^s 
way indicates a bad omen. To avert it they my on such an 
occasion, ^^Toi ! toi ! trollen till markee,’’ L e,, ^^Pooh, pooh, 
may the evil spirit see it.’' In France, a black cat especially 
is very unlucky. In India, also, a cat crossing one’s wuy when 
he starts for an important aflair portends failure, avert 
the evil, the man waits for a minute or two, or turns back a 
step or two, or takes oil bis shoes and, after u«hort time, puts 
them on agaiu. All this is to indicate, that he had given up 
the work on meeting with a bad omen, and had started it 
again. In Europe, as in India, the howling of a dog is 
believed to pi'esage death of a near friend or relative. 

4. In both countries, salt has several superstitious attached 
to it. In Europe, if salt, when being removed from the cellar, 
falls on the table, it is an evil omen portending quarrel ifi the 
family. In India, *they do nut like to pass salt from hand 
to baud, as it is believed to portend some quarrel. They 
generally hand it over in a plate. If they do pass it from 
hand to hand, the giver, aft|;r giving tho salt, piuebos The 
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band of tho receiver to avert the quarrel or to end it in a 
pinch. The Greeks have a similar superstition about* tho 
soup. They do not pass it from hand to hand. 

In Indiuj saU is considered very auspicious ou a joyous occa- 
sion. I have begun many a birthday of my boyhood with 
ealiiug a few grains of salt^ the first thing in the morning. To 
eat a few grains of salt on your birthday before partaking of 
any other food portends a good omen^ indicating^ that during 
the whole of the ensuing year you will always be sure of getting 
your \lcft {ulmaL volt, Le., salt and bread) or livelihood. 
It is with this idea of good omen that many a Parsee lady 
always puts in a little salt in the tiffin basket of her relatives 
who go out on a long journey. 

I was told that it is with a similar idea that jn Northern 
Europe many families, whan they leave their summer resi- 
dences for their homes^ take care to place behind them a piece 
of bread and salt. It is considerjed a good omen to do so^ as 
indicating that they will all return safe and sound to take 
their meals again at the house next season. 

5. The next (jImss of superstitions, common to the two 
countries, consists of those superstitious which aim at averting 
the influence of an evil eyt . 

In India, if a sick person were to go before a healthy one and 
to talk of his illness, tho latter would mutter some words like 
this, cHicl it be there and there,"’ meaning there- 

liy that the illness complained of may not go to him. In Italy, 
the opposite party gently and imperceptibly taps from below, 
the table at which he may be sitting at tho time, in order co keep 
ofi the complaint from him. In Italy, as in India, some people 
carry atpulets to ward ofl! evil. On occasions like the above, 
if the person is not at the table, and so not in a position to 
tap the table, he imperceptibly points his amulet to the person 
complaining about his illness to indicate, *'May his illness 
regiain to him and not come to me.’’ In case the man boars 
no amulet ho points with hij? two fingers thus v to the 
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speakgi% thus wishing the illness to be repelled from 
himself. 

In (ireecc?, when tliey express their liking or affection for a 
(diild that is plnmp, well formed, and liealthy, after doing so, 
they spit on the gi'ouiid to avert the infliienee^ if any, of their 
evil eye drawn to the child by its beanty. In India, a mother 
makes a black mark on the face of her child after dressing it 
to divtfi’t the danger of an evil eye to the black spot. Some- 
times, a mother, on hearing a man speak of tlio healthiness or 
plumpness of the child, says to the speaker, ft 
i e., look to your 'foot. This is to avert the evil eye of the 
speaker from tho child to his own feet. At Constantinople, 1 
saw the house of a Greek bearing an old flag on a pole ; some 
houses bear*an old shoe. This is to avert the ovil eye of pas- 
sers by. In India, it is not unusual to see old shoes placed on a 
pole in fields with a good crop, flfliisis done with the same object, 
[f a fruit tree bears good and excellent fruit, it is not consi- 
dered good to ^point to that fruit with one’s forefinger. If 
that be done, the tree will catch tlio evil eye of the person, and 
tlie fruit will get rotten, or the tree will lose its fruit-bearing 
capacity.. One must point to the fruit not with his forefinger, 
but with the middle part of his thomb.^ 

It is with a view to avert the influence of an evil and mali- 
cious eye from the happiness and pleasure of the newly-married 
couple that old shoes are supposed to be thrown upon them in 
England. In some parts of England, it is lucky to throw an 
old shoe after a person going out on an importat errand. In 
Turkey, when a sailor happens to leave a ship for good, some 
one from the rest of the crew throws after him an old shoe, or 
any other old worn-out thing with a view, that if he •had an 
ovil eye, he might bear it with him, or passs it over upon the 
shoe and not let it remain with them. 

In Russia, iron is considered to possess the property of avert- 
ing an evil eye. When they snppose the evil eye of a person 'Jb 
be coming towards them, they immediately hold their keys^ in 
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their hands. If they have no keys with them, they look for 
anything made of iron, and go and sit upon it or touch it to 
avert the danger. 

In Indianan iron nail is supposed to have this effect. Persons 
afraid of such an evil eye put in a corner of their house a 
particular nail for this etfect. An old horse-shoe is sometimes 
met with on the very threshold 5f Indian houses. It is to 
frighten away an evil eye or a ghost. Many Indian mothers 
put very small iron knives round the necks of their pet children 
to avert an evil eye. It is not unusual to see below the cot of 
ladies in accouchement a knife and a lemon. The metallic 
knife is believed to withstand the influence of an evil eye upon 
the blessed condition of tho mother and the new-born child. 
To bo tho blessed mother of a child is considered' so much n 
Idessing and ameritoriousdeedin tho East , and to remain barren 
is considered so great a curse that from the very time of con- 
ception every possible care is taken, as well for her health as for 
her being out of the way of drawing an evil eye on her blessed 
condition. In her state of pregnancy, if an eclipse were to 
happen, the husband is not allowed during the period of the 
eclipse to hold a knife in his hand or to mend his pen. If he 
were to do so, either iut-entionally or unknowingly, the child 
that would be born would also bear a natural cut or mark on 
some part of tho body. With the same idea of averting an evil 
eye by means of iron, it is not unusual to find a small knife or 
a nail or a scissors attached to tho cradle of a child. 

G. Among other miscellaneous superstitions common to 
the two countries we find the following : — In Europe, Friday 
is considered an inauspicious day for undertaking or begin- 
ning a '^new work. It is heoause Christ was crucified on that 
inauspicious day. In India also, Friday is generally inaus- 
picious. ^ It is because Venus (^^0^ which the day 
( Friday ) takes it^ name, is an inauspicious star. A 
Acan under the influence of that star is generally unlucky. In 
Europe, many take the number 13 as an inauspioioas number 
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at the table^ because Christ was arrested after the last supper 
at which there were 12 apostles withhim^ and they formed the 
number 13. In India, an odd number is auspicious and an even 
number inauspicious. Brides or bridegrooms are generally 
presented with an odd number of rupees, as 3, 5, 7, 9, 1 1, but 
rarely with 4, 6, 8, Ac. The reason seems to be that the dead 
bodies are always carried hf an ev'en number of corpse-bearers. 
It is especially forbidden among theParsees that the corpse be 
carried by an odd number of corpse-bearers. 

In Europe. to hunter.*^, the coming of an old woman from the 
opposite direction is a bud omen, indicating want , of good 
gnme. In India, it is a widow that indicates a bad omen 
while starting for any important business. 

In Europe, the*b**eaking of a mirror portends a great mishap 
to the person to whom it belonged. In India, the sudden 
breaking not only of a mirror, but a chandelier or any other 
such glass work, especially on a merry occasion like marriage 
or birthday, is very unlucky. 

In Europe, a loaf lying inverted portends an accident to a 
friend at sea. In India, it is a shoe lying inverted that 
portends, quarrel. 
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The custom of taking omens from snakes seems to be 
very ancient. The people of antiquity associated with the snake 
varions peculiar ideas. Some held it in great veneration iind 
made it a symbol of Divine wisdom; others considerated it to 
be a symbol of deceit and cruelty. Those who held it in 
veneration considered it to be the most spirit-like of all the 
reptiles.” Others who did not so hold it in veneration, coni 
sidored it to be the symbol of the power of evil. Again, some 
held it be an emblem of eternity; others to be that of 
fickleness and treachery. For example, the Sesha Ndga of het 
ancient Hindus, under its name of Ananta ’* ix., the endless 
was a symbol of eternity. Those who considered it to be the 
most spirit-like of all the reptiles,” compared the earth' with it, 
saying that, as the serpeirt cast off its old skin and appeared in 
a youthful state, so the earth, after the resurrection, is expected 
to appear in a rejuvinated state.^ The ancient Assyrians 
had made the serpent an emblem over their military Sags from 
a similar view of veneration, and it is said that the Persian 
king Gyrus had imitated that emblem over his Hag from the 
Assyrians.^ 

From Herodotus we learn that the sudden appearance of 
a large* number of snakes in a district was considered to be full 
of omens. In the reign of the Lydian king Croesus, *'all the 
suburbs of Sardis were found to swarm with snakes, on the 

Journal Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 36-il. 

^ Isii Unveiled^ II., p. 490, . 
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appearance of which the horses left feeding in the pasture 
grounds^ and flocked to the suburbs to eat them. The king^ 
who witnessed the unusual sights regarded it very rightly as a 
prodigy. He, therefore^ instantly sent messengers to the sooth- 
sayers of Telmessus to consult them upon the matter. His 
messengers reached the city, and obtained from the Telmessians 
an explanation of what the prodigy portended, but fate did not 
allow them to inform their lord; for ere they entered Sardis 
on their return, Croesus was a prisoner. What the Telmessians 
had declared was, that Oroosus must look for the entry of an 
army of foreign* invaders into his country, and that, when they 
came, they wonld subdue the native inhabitants, since the 
snake, said they, is a child of earth, and the horse a warrior 
and a forefigner^’^^ 

According to the same authority, in ancient Thebes, some 
serpents were regarded as sacred. When they died, they were 
buried in the temple of Jupiter, the god to whom they were 
sacred.2 

The idea of attaching sacredness to snakes as to other animals 
seems to have originated from the fact that, though injurions to 
mankind to a certain extent, they did a good service to those 
who believed in their sacredness in ^oine way. For example, 
we learn from Herodotus, ^ that the ancient Egyptians held 
the bird Ibis sacred, because it destroyed the winged snakes 
which made their entrance from Arabia into Egypt regularly 
with the commencement of the spring. Then the asp, a species 
of venomous snake, was in its turn held sacred at some 
places, because it destroyed rats and other vermin that worked 
havoc in the fields. Sir George Bawlinson says that the asp 
or Naia was the emblem of the goddess ^anno, end was 
chosen to preside -over gardens on account of its habit of 
destroying rats and other vermins. Altars and offerings were 

^ Bawlinson's Herodoiut^ Book I., Chap. 78, 

3 Ibid Book 11., Chap. 74. 

3 Jhid Book IT„ Chap, 75 
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placed before it, as before dragons, in Etruria and T^ome. 
. . • . In hieroglyphics it signified “"goddess;** it was attached 
to the 1 ead-'lresscs of gods and kings, and a circle of these 
8n'',kes composed the * asp-formed tTr)wns*’ mentioned in the 
Ilosotta stone. Eting the sign of ro 3 -a]ty^ it was called 
3a(74>«(rKoff (basilisk) “ri)yal.*’^ 

Considerations like these would lead us to the large question 
of snake or serpent worship which 1 do not wish to enter into 
here. Suffice it to say that, as pointed out above, some nations 
held snakes in veneration, on account of the services they were 
believed to do directly or indirectly to their country, while 
others held them in contempt. 

The ancient Persians or Zoroastrians were one of those 
nations that held the snake in no veneration* The snake was 
one of tho^e “Kharfastars,*’ which it was always considered 
meritorious to kill. A believer of the good Mazdaya9nan 

religion was recommended to keep with him a (n) snake- 
killer, which was a stick to kill the snakes with^^ This stick 
was also used to punish the criminals who wore considered to 
be as poii^onous spiritually as the snakes were physically. 
A priest had always with him such an instrument (Zend^ 

Pahlavi Mairya (Mar) i,e., the 

snake, was a synonym for Ahriman, the evil spirit.* 

The Persian Mdr-nameh or The Book of Suakes — the text 
and translation of which I beg to submit before our Society 
this evening — is a small metrical composition in modern Persian 
of 3*2 couplets, which can lay no claim to elegance of style 
or beauty of language. It enumerates the thirty days of a 
Parsee iuonth and describes the omens which the sight of a 
snake presents on those days, 'ihet it is written by a 


» Biwlinion^ Herodotnn, Vol, II,, p. 123. 

* S. B. E,. Vol, v„ \V6bi'b BundeKesh, cl>. XXVUI, 23, 
» XVIII,, 4. 
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Zoroagtrian Persian appears from two facts: firstly^ the names 
of the thirty days of the month are Parsee or Z >roastrian 
names. This alone will not be snfficient to enable us to say 
that the book is a Parsee book, because we know^ that even 
after the Arab conquest^ the Mahomedan writers had, for 
some time and for several reasons^ continued the use of the 
ancient Parsee names for days and months. But the second 
reason Vhich determines that the book is the work of a Parsee 
is this : that the M&r-nameh forms a part of the Parsee 
Bevayats, which are to a great extent^ a collection of 
various writings, both in prose and verse, on Zoroastrian 
subjects. 

From what we have said about the view of the ancient Per- 
sians, it clearly appears that the contents of this Mar-nameh 
are not in the spirit of the belief of the ancient Persians, who, 
not only took no omens from snakes, but were enjoined to kill 
them whenever and wherever they saw them. It is true that 
the idea of holding the different days of the month auspicious 
for particular kinds of work, was not foreign to the ancient 
Persianer of at least the Sassanian times. This we find from 
a small Pahlavi book, the M&dig&u-i-Si-roz, supposed to be 
written by that great Zoroastrian divino, Aderbad Marespand, 
who lived at the end of the third century after Christ. This 
Pahlavi book enumerates the thirty days of a Parsee month, 
just as our JVl&r-nftmeh does, and describes for what particular 
kinds of work those days are specially auspicious. But the 
idea of taking omens from the sight of snakes on those days is 
foreign to the views of the ancient Persians about snakes. It 
is possible that foreign views had influenced the Parsee 
writer of the Mdr-nameh. A foreign belief in the sacredness of 
the serpents and in the omens presented by their movements, 
as that which prevailed in Egypt, had possibly influenced the 
Parsee writer of the Mar-nnmeh. 

The Bevdyat, of which it forms a part, seems to have beeif 
written and collected about four hundred years ago* 
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With these few observations/ 1 beg to submit before the 
Society the short text of the Mar-n3.meh, which has not hitherto 
been published, for publication in its Journal. 1 will add my 
own translation of the text. I am indebted to my learned 
friend, Mr, Edalji Kersaspji Antia, ^Tend Teacher in Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa, for the text which I 
have copied from his manuscript of the Bev&yat-i-D&r&b 
Hormazdidr.^ 1 have collated the text with that 'of the 
Bevdyat of Burzo Kamdin in the Mulla Feeroze Library in 
Bombay, and have given the variations in footnotes : — 

^^0 jlt 

JUj ijm iStJij 

jLoy jjj 

■>>3 IjJ 

jim Aif j3 »(fU ^ 

Ajyj 

jLe y 

yt 3^ y. 

1 Vol. Ill,, p. 5S3. 

* K. 1''. (Bono Eamdin’s Bevdyat in the Uoola Feeioze Iiibiary, p. 86S) 
Jl»g jj 

* Mi F. djf* Ar^ 

♦ Jt. F. 
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jjjJf 
j* 1^^ y<lW 

e»*^j jA ybL 

’■ ijifj jAil jj ^ 

J*« «>“ u>l»U 
jjj J* 

»<iS jVjl jiAiij 

jjj J'^ 

ji)S j Jili ^JU jJ 

cr/ 

^.5 ^ ^U^fl 

^ Ajt^ ji 

j\^ }jj 

A (jfdjy ^T o^j^AdB 
LTxr^ jjji i^i 

y j JJ Afs^ 
yj^ ^Iaj ^1 

^ j jf[ 

(5jt J I>jiy lAkU /nT: 

C5->* 3* ^r y>y ^ Oji - 

ui^JJ^ iS^, j^ jti 

^ j«LrH jj^yi 

j'd jjd 0^ jl«i,j jj^f j| 

r^j }jj j>* jf\ 

r**^ ^u ^^CA^J ./u j^ jj. 

‘ ‘ 'M. F. n/Uj joJl ftf t^hi 

* M, F. tj* ji Atj^f *iiji 

* M. F. Ji if*« <»Alij^ Jt 

*if j* x^ »9fi ^ 
F# I^' di^l^ . 
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}3} 3^ y* 

ert-Wi jA y 
jyjt sA.ml>.)A >s*le J 

^ ttJ^ 3^ Ctf^-* 3^ 3^ 333 ^£3^^ 

il^t ^ 

- jU y 4 ^Uj ,iU-«f jjjji^ 

J UA lx ^ lA } JJJ ^ 

jjji *’ i^'-* 

oLf^ t5*fj'HO iS3*^ 3 '* ( *) 

■' 3'^3>i^.ii>^.*j},33J' 

3 ^ ^ {J»y* 

jU^3 ^Iaj 

^ jUA 4 ^aU jjj 

TRANSLATION. 

1, If yon see a snake on tke day of Horm^zd^^ your 
honour^ property and inoome will increase, 

2, If yon see a snake on the day of Babmau^ you will 
meet with great grief at the time. 


‘“•** \ jii »L>A *iTjj 

^ M.F. i 

|u»UjU JJJ ^ 3* 

, * 'M.F. jAj* * is-^ 

5 Mw/ 

I (fi^a 

» M.p. vy jy 

^ ^ M.p. j*j jjJ Ay jjj c»0* 

s Hormasd is the ti^t day of a Faraee mooth, Bahmaa the aecoad dhy» 
Arf^tbehesht the third dsyy and ao on. , 
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:)• you see a snake on the day of Ardibehesht, a relation 
of yours will go to heaven.^ 

4. If you see a snake on the day of Sheherivar^ you will 
(soon) find an absent friend in your arms.‘^ 

o. If you see a snake on the day of SafendSnnad, your 
affairs with the people of the world will end happily, 

G. If you see a snake on the day of Khordad, expeot, that 
you will shortly have a long journey before you, that you will 
soon return (from it) with the desire of your heart fulfilled^ 
and that you will not be disgusted with your life.^ 

7. If you see a* stiake on the day of Merdad (Amerdad) do 
not look at it^, (or otherwise) you will soon have a cause to be 
sorry. 

8. If you see a. snake on the day of Depadar^ your desires 
will be satisfied from all direotiona. 

9. If you see a snake on the day of Adar^ you will receive 
a great good from the hand of Time. 

10. If you see it (the snake) on the day of Aban, your 
desires will be immediately fulfilled. 

11. If you see a snake on the day of Khur (Khurshid), 
you will be happy shortly or after some time. 

12. If you see a suake on the day MAfa^ your affairs will be 
all rained by seeing him. 

13. If you see a snake on the day of Tir^ you will come in 
possession of some property^ whether large or small. 

^ ArdlbeheH^t, the name of the third daj of the month, for which the omen 
ii described, is also the name of an arohangel who is said to have the kej of 
the Gate of Hearen in hit charge. Ardibehesht is the later form of the 
Aveata word ** Asha Vahiahta,’* which means** the best purit^r.’’ When 
Ardibeheaht is said to be in charge of the Gate of Heayen, it is mes-nt that a 
man oao go to paradise, by observing In his life, **the best purity,” ** To go 
to paradise,” has come to mean colloquially 'to die.’ Therefore, what the 
Htlr.ndmeh seems to mean is: that, if a man were to see a snake on the third 
day of the month, it is a bml omen, piedioting the death of a near relation. 

3 In India, a peculiar noise made by a orow is supposed to indicate the 
arrival of a dear relation or at least of a letter from him. Vide my paper 
before the Booiaty on ** A few Superstitions Common to Europe and India,” 
Vol. II., No. 3, p. 167. VidB above p. 28. 

* M. P. (M. P. Burao-Kamdin's Revayatf, you will get great profit from if. ^ 

f 
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14. If you seo a siiako on the day of Gosh, a journey will 
be soon before )’^ou ; you need not wait long.’ 

15. Jf you seo a snake on the day of Depineber, the revolv- 
ing heavens will satisfy your wishes. 

16. If you see a snake on the day of Meher^ it will not be 
long before yon will go out on a journey. 

17. If yon seo a snake on the day of Sarosli^ go liorne and 

put on a new suit of cdothes. ^ 

■ 18. If you sec a snake on the day of Rashne, strike on its 
head either with a stone or with a dry stick, because a look at 
it (on that day) increases your defects, and because helplessness 
results from its works. 

11). If you see a snake on the day of Farvardin, tliat will 
increase yonr joy and merriment. 

20. If you sec a snake on the day of BoliorAni,' keep away 
yonr face fi-om that day.* 

21. If you see a snake on the day of RAm, yon will always 
remain in a state of warfare and quarrel. 

22. If yon see a snake on tlie day of RAd (GoAd), a look at 
it will destroy all your property. 

211. If yon see a snake on tln^ day of Dopdin, trouble and 
loss will be tin? result of tliafc. 

21, If you seo a snake on the day of Din, yonr Resire w'ill 
he fn hilled and you will bo glad. 

25. If yon see it on the day of Ard (Ashishang), yon will 
unawares have cause to be sorry for sometliing. 

26. If yon see a snake on the day of AstAd, count upon all 
joy for that day and night. 

27. If you see a snake on the day of AsmAn, yon will hear 
of grave charges against you. 

28. If you see a snake on the day of ZamyAd, you will 
obtain justice from the Creator of the world. 

29. If you see a snake on the day of MArospand, sever its 
head from its body, so that you may be free from difliculties. 

30. If you see a snake on the day of AnirAii, count upon 
some grief and anxiety from that day. 

‘ The meaning is not clear ; perhaps, it means ‘Do not go out on that day.’ 
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FOR SOME 

DISEASES OP THE EYE.* 

^ Read on 2Sth March 1894. 

President— M r. H. A. Ac worth. 

Bf\\iTu in the virtue of charms and amulets is common to 
almost all nations ^nd all ages. I^he belief has been preva- 
lent at one time or another, among almost all countries. It is 
a coiiinion belief in many countries, even now, that the mere 
currying of certain medical preparations or plants on the body 
of a p(;rson, has the power of liealing diseases. I'hey say, tliat 
similar faith has not entirely ceased in England, even at the 
present time. Pieces of parchment with passages from the Bible 
worecarried about by the Jews on their bodies as amulets, and 
they were known as phylacteries. I^ieces of paper with 
passages from the Koran are carried about by the Arabs under 
the name of TAviz (amulets). One, very oftou, comes across 
such amufels among the Hindus. 

'fhe subject of this paper is a similar charm or amuleL pre- 
pared by a respectable Parsec family at Nowsaree for a coni 
plaint of the eye known as (ulcer of the cornea). The 
charm is known there by the name of /.o., the 

thread for tho ulcer of the cornea. A largo number of people 
aflflictod with that complaint go to Nowsaree from adjoining 
villages to take the charm from the Parse© family. Further 
ou, 1 will also give the text of a Persian amulet with passages 
from ancient Avesta texts. The use of that amtflet is enjoined 
generally for all kinds of eye complaints. 

As an instance of tho still surviving belief in the virtue of 
amulets, is niuiitioiied llio ease of tho anodyne necklace 


* Joarnal V’ol, 111, iTo. 6, pp. 333-45. 
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which is made up of beads formed from the roots of bryony 
and which is suspended from the necks of infants with the 
object of helping the process of their teething. It sometimes 
happens that the particular plant, used in the charm, is believed 
to possess the medicinal properties of curing a particular 
disease if taken internally. The popular belief, then transfers 
the efficieucy of internal application to mere external apj)Iica- 
tion^ and turns the medicinal plant into a mere charm or 
amulet. How far that is true in the case of the charm I am 
describing this evening, 1 leave it to medical members of our 
Society to determine. 

The plant, whose root 1 have placed on the table for the 
inspection of the members of our Society, is known at Nowsaree 
as (vur mogro), and is used, as Thave said, as a 

charm or an extraordinary cure for a complaint in the oye 
known as It is identified by Dr. Lisboa as Jasminum 
Fubescens/’ coming nearer to Jasminum Bottlenarum.^’ Dr. 
Lisboa says, that its uses are not known, and that like the 
flowers of all Jasminumsi its flowers are more or less scented : 

They say, that there lived in Nowsaree, about 50 years ago, a 
Parses gentleman, named Sorabjee. One day a fakir bUppened 
to pass by his door and was pleased with his looks. To show 
him his liking for him, he taught him a cure for the ulcer. Bo 
showed him the plant in the adjoining gardens and fields 
and asked him to follow the following instructions to make the 
application of the plant perfectly efficacious as a cure. He also 
said that the cure could only be produced by Surabjee or some 
male members of the family in direct line of descent from him. 

The person who is in the direct line of male descent from 
r^orabjee has to. go to the place where the plant grows, on a 
Saturday evening and invite the plant for the next morning. 

the Gujarati phrase used at Nowsaree 
for the iuvitatiod. The process of this invitation consists in 
ptbciug a few grains, of rice at the root of the plant and in 
eayipg, 1 will take you away to-morrow for the care.” 
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The man mast go to the plant early in the morning the next 
day, uc; Sunday, before washing himself and dig oat the root. 
The root, after its being dag and cat oat from the plant, mast, on 
no account, be allowed to touch again the mother earth. It 
must be dried and not allowed to touch any wood. It mast be 
kept suspended from a wall by a nail. Women in their menses, 
men after their wet dreams, and persons in the state of such 
temporary uncleanliness, must, on no account, touch these 
roots ; otherwise they lose all their so-called medicinal 
properties. , 

To prepare the thread, it is necessary that the yarn must 
have been prepared by a spinster. Some say, that it is neces- 
sary to do so on the Kdlichowdas day. Seven 

threads of the yarn are woven into one which is then put round 
the root, so as to pass thrice over it. 

If the patient has the ulcer in the left eye, be is to put on 
the thread on the right ear and vice versd, before so putting 
it on, the smoke of frank-insenae must be passed over it. 

The person carrying the thread for the patient should take 
care not to put himself in any state of uncleanliness. Again, the 
patient niust on no account let it fall on the ground or on his 
bed. If it falls on the ground, he ik to send for another 
thread. If it falls on a sleeping bed it must be again submitted 
to the process of passing the smoke of frank -incense over 
it. It must be immediately removed when the patient is free 
from his complaint, otherwise it may further spoil the eye. 
The family, which inherits the right of producing the 
medicinal properties in the abovu described manner is 
prohibited from charging any feus to the patients for preparing 
the threads. But they sometimes ask the patients to feed the 
dogs of the streets, as an act of charity in return for the cure. 
It is said that hundreds of men of all religions from the adjoin- 
ing villages go to Nowsaree to take the thread so prepared, foi^ 
the patients afflicted with ulcerf in their villages. It is very 
noticeable in India, that while at times illiterate people *01 
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different religions knock one anotker^s headsfor their so-ci^llcd 
zeal for their religion, at other times they resort to the priests 
of the hostile communities for the sake of charms and 
amulets. It is not rare for a Hindu to go to a Mahomedan 
Moola, a Parsee Mobad or a native Christian Padre^ nor is it 
rare for a Mahomedan, a Parsee or a Christian to go to a Hindu 
Brahmin, and so on, to fetch from him a charm or an amulet, 
blessed by incantations from the scriptures of that very religion 
which they seem to hate with words and sometimes with 
blows. 

The invitation to the plant in the above case on a Saturday 
evening, to be prepared to betaken away for the ulcer the next 
morning, seems to be something like an invitation to the spirit 
of the tree. It reminds us of the belief in the transference of 
a disease to a tree or to the spirit in the tree. 'In Ennemoser’s 
History of Magic, we find the following reference to the belief 
whiob is somewhat akin to the invitation to the plant in our 
above story of Nowsaree. 

Amongst the forma of adjuration, wo find tbc commence- 
mentthus: — ^ Twig, I bind thee; fever, now leave me/ Westen- 
dorp relates the following Netherlands practice:— Whoever has 
theaguo,let him go early in tho morning to an old willow tree, 
tie three knots in a branch, and say, ^ Good morning, old one ! 
I give thee the cold ; good morning, old one !* lie must then 
turn I'ound quickly, and run off as fast as he can without look- 
ing behind him/’^ 

This belief in the transference of a disease to something else 
reminds us of the so-called cure for another complaint of tho 
oye, known as the (stye). 

The best remedy believed in, for curing this, is tho knocking at 
midnight, at the door of the house of a man who has two living 
wives. While d®iag8u, he has to utter those words: 

Stye ! you are the 

breaker (of the peace) of a house. To-day it is my turn, 

to-morrow it will be yours.*' 

— — ■ 

: <* The Hifitory of Magic " by .Toscpli EnDemoBer,iran8lakecl from the Ger- 
man W. Howitt (IS54) Vol. II, p. 206, 
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This cure for the stye reminds us of another cure 

for the same. The mere application of a dried bomaloe or 
Bombay duck upon the stye is believed to he efficacious^ 
because the (stye) is said to be of the - Brahmin caste 

( Brahmins^ being strict vegetarians, 
shudder at the sight of fish, so the stye being a Brahmin by 
caste, will shudder at the sight of a bomaloe and will imme- 
diately leave the eye of the patient on the application of that 
fish. (1) 

The above story, of a charm for the eye prepared by a 
respectable Parshe priestly family at the direction ol a fa/iir, 
naturally leads us to inquire, if there are any, strictly Parset^ 
charms or amulets for the eye spoken of in the old Persian books* 
We find nbthing*on the subject in the older books, but the later 
Persian Revayats give a Taviz or an amulet for curing all 
general complaints of the eye. I have taken the text of 
this amulet from the manuscript copy of the Revayat-i-Burzo 
Kavam-ud-din belonging to Mr. Bdalji Kersaspji Antia, 
Zend teacher at the Sir Jamshedji Madressa, The text gives 
the following instruction as to how the amulet is to he put onr 

i.e,, '‘To be tied on the left hand until the complaint of the 
eye is cured. To tie and untie it with the Ba j of Boheram 
Yazad.” 

^ Compare the following : — 

^‘Aeingular remedy i8 adopted against dyspowcu^ or fainting, which they 
call * moon tain siclcnces.' This they (the Kirghese) represent to themselves 
under the form of a young lady, before whom they utter to the - patient the 
most obscene and disgusting expressions, thinking thereby to shock the lady’s 
modesty and drive her away.” — Chinrj<e Centraf Ahm hy Di\ Laiatthll^ 
VoLl.p.m, 

As illustrative of treatment by symbol, it may be mentioned that if the 
raelady reside in the lungs or liver, they give tlie patient the corresponding 
parts of an animal to eat, as, for instance, the roasted eyes of an ox to cn^ 
ophthalmia! Again, the treatment of intermittent fever and difficult part^ 
rition by fright are still more remarkable.'* Ibid p, 124 
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'I’he text of the am ulet. 

AV, .)U .-e 

Transkiiion. 

''In the name of God, In the name of strength and 
splendour of Fredun the son of Athawyan. We praise the 
swift-horsed *Sun. We praise the immortal, gIor;oas and 
swift-horsed Sun. We praise the strong-eyed Tishtrya. May 
(so and so, Ader Cheher the sou of Ader Chehor), by virtue 
of the strength and power of the splendour of Fredun, the son 
of Athaw}'iln, by virtue of the strength of the northern stars be 
healthy in body. May it be so. May there be good life and 
good marks (i.e. good fortune). May it be good."^ May it be so.*’ 

The text of the amulet is written in a mixture of Avesta and 
Persian characters. Ag.ain, it is written in Avesta-Pazend 
and a little of I^ahlavi. It does not seem to be the production 
of a literary man, versed in the sacred books. 

I We fiad these lentences also in the PSzend portion of the Valiant yashi. 

? This tad the next sentence are tsken from the Khnrshed NySlsh. 

Here must be written the name of the patient 0. y., Ader Obeher, sdn of 
AdorCheher. • 
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. Now, it is worth inquiring, why Hvare Ehshadta (the Sun), 
Tishtrj^a (the star Sirius), and Fredun, the well-known 
monarch of the Peshdidyan dynasty, alluded to by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Talisman, are mentioned in this Persian amulet 
or talisman. 

The reason why the Sun, the star Tishtrya (Sirius) and 
otber» stars arc mentioned in the amulet for the eye, seems to be, 
that the old Persian books of the Avesta use a metaphorical* 
language, in which these luminaries are represented as pos- 
sessing good strong eyes. Poets very often compare eyes with 
the sun, the moon, the stars and such heavenly bodies. Por 
example, the Sun is spoken of as the bright eye and monarch 
of the world,'* So,, the Avesta speaks of the Sun and tboMithra 

as the eyes of Ahura Mazda •-***)HJ 

yacna liXVIII, 22). Mitlira the god 


of light is said to be the possessor of ten-thousand eyes 

yt. X. 7), The star Tishtrya is said 

to possils.s good strong eyes Kurshed 

XyAish 7). 

The reason, why the name of Fredun is mentioned in this 
amulet, is this : To this renowned monarch of the Poshda - 
dyan dynasty of ancient Iran, are attributed, by later traditions 
the supernatural powers of cimng many diseases by charms and 
amulets. This Fredun is tlie Thraetaona of the Avesta, who is 
compared with the gRPT of the Vedas. He is spoken of in the 
Fravardin yasht (Yt. XIII — 131), as having discovered some 
cures for fevers, snake-bite, &c. The Pahlavi 'Dadistan-i-Dini 
alludes to this when it refers to him as a person knowing all 


kinds of medical cures 


())^t VeJ.Chap. XX X vn 


— 35.) The Pazeud portion of tho Vanant Yasht alludes to this 
fact. Mirkhond, iu his Rauzat-us-safa, speaks of Frcduu,» as 

d 
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being very friendly to pbyaician^j and as being an ardent student 
inquiring into the nature of human constitntion.^ Later 
books say, that it is owing to his couneotion with all kinds 
of medicines and curesj that. the. name of Fredun is mentioned 
in various Persian charms and amulets. 

■ .1 beg to lay on the. tablc^ for the inspection of members, a 
ring, which is the property, of Dowager Lady Ruttonbai»Jam- 
shedjee Jejoebhoy. It is intended to be used as a cure for the 
ulcer in the cornea of the eye. . It. is made of a kind of stone 
having on. one. aide the form of an eye with the eye-ball .and 
the white of the eye clearly marked. This amulet is enjoined 
to be passed over the. eye several times every morning by some 
person other than the patieid, and it is believed to lessen the 
ulcer or the o[»acity of the cornea gradually. 


^ Shea'i Mirkhond) p. I7t2. 



A FEW ANCIENT BELIEFS 

ABOl-T 

THE ECLIPSE 

and a few superstitions based on TnO>SE BELIEFS. 

Read on 25th April 1894. 

* Pr€si(ie/i/— M r. Kharsetji Rustamji Cama. 

The last eclipse of tlie Sun, on the sixth of this month, has 
suggested to me, the subject of my paper this eveniiin;. ►Sitting 
on the verandah of my house the previous evening, T hoard 
a few mill-hands talk various things about the ph(uiomenon 
and about the customs to ho observed on the occasion. I 
thought that an inquiry into the belief of the ancient Persians 
about the cause of the eclipse, a coini)nrison of that belief wnth 
the beliefs of other aneiont nations, and an enumeration of 
the superstitions based on those beliefs, would form a fitting 
subject for a paper before this Society. Hence this paper. 

1 . 

The ancient Aryans, and the diilerent nations that des- 
cended from them, held a belief, that the eclipse was the result 
of a fight between a hostile power and the Sun or Moon as the 
eclipse happened to be solar or lunar. Though, according to 
Sir Monier Williams, Arya-bhaba, who lived in the fifth century 
after Christ, knew the true theory about the cause of the 
eclipse, the Mahabhunita points to a similar belief among 
the ancient Hindus. Dowsqn. tlxus describes the belief.^ 

B&hu is a Daitya who is supposed to seize the sun and 
moon and swallow them, thus obsciiriug their rays and' 
causing eclipses. He was son of Vipracliitti 'and Sinhikii.. 
and is called by his metronymic Saiuhikoya. He bad four 
arms, and his. lower part i^nded in a tail. He was ^a great 
miachief-maker, and when the gods had produced the Ainrira 

^ VolTui, No. 6, pp. 346-60, ~ ^ 

^ PoWBon't Glasgical Diot.ioanry of Hio4a Uytholosj« The wqrd RAhm., % 
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by cliurniog the occan^ he assamed a diguisOi and insintfating 
himself amongst them^ drank some of it. The sun and moon 
detected him and informed Vishnu^ who cut off his head and 
two of his arras, but, as he had secured immortality, his body 
was placed in the stellar sphere, the upper parts, represented 
by a dragon’s head, being the ascending node, and the lower 
parts, represented by a dragon’s tail, being Ketu the defend- 
ing node. Bahu wreaks his vengeance on the sun and moon by 
occasionally swallowing them.’^ The same story is referred to 
in the Vishnu Purina. Thus, it is the fight between, the Daitya 
Rahu and the sun or moon that causes the solar or the lunar 
eclipse. According to Pictet/ it is this story, that has given 
the Sanscrit word rdhu-graha^ its secondary meaning of eclipse. 
The same authority gives different myths of the same kind pre- 
valent in other nations. The Mongols have taken this belief 
from the Indiana with this difference, that among them Aracho 
has taken the place of Bihu. The Scandinavians say that 
there are two wolves Ski'dl and Hati which always rnri after the 
sun and the moon. Hati, which is also known by the name of 
Managarmr (the dog of the moon), will, in the end, devour the 
moon. It is this tradition that has given rise to the Burgun- 
dian phrase ^^May God save the moon from the wolves,’* which 
is used ironically for a distant danger.*^ 

The ancient Greeks, at one time, believed, that Diana or the 
moon once fell in love with Endymion, the beautiful shepherd 
when he onco slept unclothed, on Mount Latmog, and that the 
lunar eclipses were due to her absence from the Heavens to pay 
her frequent nocturnal visits to her lover on the earth. 

The Romana believed that the sorcerers and magicians, 
especially those of Theseally, had the power to bring the moon 
down to the earth from the heaven to aid them in their en- 
chantments and that the eclipse was due to this attempt on the 
vpart of the magicians. The Chinese belief about the eclipse is 

‘ Les OrlgineB Inyo'Earop^-noes,' Lirre Qnatrl^me Cimp. Ill, 8ec T S69 
{Li4itflpw8), OtoxAnn. tdition; Tome III, p; 329, .» 'mg 
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thus described by Lewis Le Comte AI) nations have ever 
been astonished at eclipses, becaase they could not discover the 
cause of them ; there is nothing so extravagant as the several 
reasons soma have given for it; but one would wonder that the 
Chinese, who as to astronomy may justly claim seniority over 
all the world besides, have reasoned as absurdly on that point 
as the rest. They have fancied that in heaven there is a prodi- 
giousgreat dragon, who isaprofessed enemy to the sun andmoon, 
and ready at all times to eat them up. For this reason, as soon 
as they perceive an eclipse, they all make a terrible rattling 
with drums and brass kettles, till the. monster frightened at the 
noise lets go his prey .... While the astronomers are 
on the tower to make their observations, the chief Mandarines 
belonging to the Lipou fall on their knees in a hall or court of 
the palace, looking attentively that way and frequently 
bowing towards the sun to express the pity they take of him, or 
rather to the dragon, to beg him not to molest the world, by 
depriving it of so necessary a planet.’’ The same author, later 
on, thus doscribes what he saw during an eclipse. 

^*The Chinese,.,. were terribly alarm’d, imagining that the 
earth was going suddenly to invelope in thick darkness. They 
made an hideous noise all abroad, to oblige the dragon to 
be gone. It is to this animal that they attribute all the dis- 
appearances of the stars, which come to pass, say they, because 
the celestial dragon, being hunger-bit, holds at that time the 
sun or moon fast between bis teeth, with a design to devour 
them.**^ 

Coming to the belief among the anioent Fersians, we find no 
reference to the eclipse in the oldest writings of the Avesta. 
Among the Fahlavi books, we find the Dinkard saying, th?it 
the moon shines with the light of the sun.^ It is the Dddis- 

' ^ A coinpleat His orj of the Empire of China, by LewU Le Comt3, Jesuit, 
(second edition 1739) pp. 70'7I. 

• Ibid p. 48^ 

' Dastur Peshotan, Bk, I, chap, LI, 6, Vol. I., p, 48. • 
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tuii-i*IKni' that attempts to explain the cause of the eclipse. 
The sixtj<eighth question in that work runs as follows : — 

3 iff* ^ iCy 

When something catches hold of the Moon or San,^Tvbat ie 
the cause (?ahan£) of it ? and from what does it always catch 
hold ? 

Tfic reply in ai folloifs--^r 

•*0*^ ' •* W V ■* 

j Sjif j ^ I 

^1 J Sji» e))Of 

-11^ jJ ^ 

-Hy-C eiwr w-oV 
i)H5)^ ivov 1^)0 r\» 

A ^ He) ^ y^e) 

) -owelty ^ noot^) 

wotd) •»W V r»Wo)«i 1 V'HJ 

tit ■*^ -o^**^)* «*» 

•*opjy»P<»)e»") ivoey Syoyes) wo* iwci^i 

V^a jJ *0)^^ -^j V 5^ 



I B. B, 1., Vol, xvm., West’s PalibTi Texts, 11.. p. SW, chap. 69. 
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Tramlation. 

Two opaqao (avia) dark faces (or bodies) move and revolve 
far below the sun and the moon. When in the usual revolu- 
tion of the sky^ they pass below the sun or below the moon, 
it (i. c.y one of the two opaque bodies) becomes a covering 

and staiids as a curtain over the sun. Thus it is 

that the sun or the moon is not seen. Of both these opaque 
bodies^ one is called, the head and the other the tail. Their 
motion is explained in the calculation of astronomers. How- 
ever^ in standing in the way of, and in covering those lumina- 
ries, they do not thereby (actually) raise a covering over 
those luminaries. Prom (the fact of) the luminaries being in a 
place pure and free from opposition, and from (the fact of) tlio 
(two) concealers (of light) being far below them, there result 
no diminution of light in those luminaries, except this, that 
their light is concealed from the world, and that thoir all- 
adorning energy of supplying light to the earth during that 
time iH incomplete.” 

It appeafs from this passage that tho ancient Persians 
believed that tho eclipse was caused by two opaque dark 
bodies interfering between us and and the luminaries, that 
those dark bodies moved much below the luminaries, and that 
thoir cutting off, of the light of the luminaries was teiiiporary. 
We do not lind in the Dadistan-i-Dini, any clear reference to 
the two opaque dark bodies as being distinctly hostile to the 
tiun and the moon, but the following passage in the Sbikand 
Gumanik Vijar shows, as Dr. West says, that these bodies 
were hostile to the luminaries : 

* ^ ) 

— ■ ■■■ — ■ ■ ■■ » - t 

^ The text published by Dastur Ho?hnijg ani Dr. West, p. 199; ch. IV *. 46. 
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“ And those two fiends that are greatly powerful, 'who aro 
opponents of the planetary sun and moon, move below the 
splendour of (those) two luminaries/'^ 

The idea of there being some heavenly bodies opposed to 
other heavenly bodies is not entirely foreign to Persian bjlief. 
According to the Zad^param/ some heavenly bodies are said 
to belong to the good creation, and others, for example, the 
planets, to the evil creation. 

There is one thing to be noticed in the MahabW rata version 
of the cause of the eclipse and the Dadistan-i-Dini version. 
One of the two interfering dark bodies is spoken of in the 
D^distan-i-Oini as the head (^ir), and the other as the tail 
(dumb). So, in the Mahibhdrati, Rahu's .body being cut into 
two pieces by Vishnu, his upper parts were represented by a 
dragon’s head and his lower parts by a dragon's tail. 

Not only do these references in old books point to a belief 
in a light between a hostile power and the luminary as the 
cause of the eclipse, but as Pictet points out/ the very words 
for eclipses in different nations point to that belief. For 
example, the Persians speak of the eclipse as or 

i„(\, the capture ol’ the moon oi* the capture of tlie 
sun."^ The Pahlavi word vakhduntuu, used in the 

above passage of the T)adistau-i-Dini, is also a synonym 
of Persian ‘giraftan ’ and means to catch hold of, to seize.’’ 
The Sanscrit which has come to mean an eclipse in Gujarati 
has also the same primary meaning, .\ccording to Pictet,* 

*■ caniman,’ the old Irish word for eclipse, signifies ‘ combat.* 
Again, a few proverbs of different nations also point 
to the belief, that a fight with a hostile power was the 
cause of tlie eclipse of the liiniinaiy. For example, the tradi- 

i 8. B, r;. XXl\' (SliilNanii-Giiiiiuiiili chap. IV, ifi) p. 133. Dr. We.st’s 

Pahlavi Texts P.trt III, 

* B. B. E. V, p. 161, West’s Pahlavi Te^ts 1., Z;ul9p.'iram, chnp. iV. 3, 
s Vide the Word in Dr.^Steiugaas’s Persian-English Dictionary. 

4 * LceOriginc.^ Tudo-Kuropccnes, 2nd ed. Vol. HI p. *330; Bk, TV, chap. Ill, 
See. I, 369. 
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tion of a fight between two wolves and tlie sun or the mooni 
being the cause of the eclipse^ has given rise tea proverb among 
the Burgundians, which is used ironically for a distant danger, 
but, which literally means, May Gt)d save the moon from the 
wolves.’* The Tamils also hold the belief of the fight, and so, 
we find in one of their quartrains, illustrating ‘^generosity to 
fallen foes.” In reference to this belief, an old quartrain 
says: 

Worthy men, when they behold wlieri^ foes arc foiled, 
themselves too feel sore-abushed, and do not hasten on to crush 
them. Behold, the strong invulnerable dragon draws not near 
the mi)on (to swallow it) when it is in its tender creseont 
days Again, take our common Gujarati proverb 
When two person^ begin a quarrel, we generally say 
•Lv., the eclipse has commenced. 

II 

Wo will now speak of some of the eclipses immorbaIize<l in 
history, as having produced, by a superstitious belief in thorn, 
marvellous changes in the destiny of groat men and groat 
armies. . 

BclipsQS were generally regarded by almost all the ancient r 
nations as precursors of some events^ of great importance. 
Herodotus supplies us with some instances. When the famous 
bridge over the Hellespont was completed by the Persian 
king Xerxes, the occurronco of an eclipse of the sun struck 
the monarch with alarm. At the moment of departure,” 
says Herodotus, the sun suddenly quitted his seat in the 
heavens, and disappeared, though there wore no clouds in 
sight, but the sky was clear and serene. Day was thus 
turned into night ; whereupon Xerxes, who saw and remarked 
the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and sending at once for 
the Magians, inquired of them the moauing of the portent. They 
replied— ‘^God is foreshowing to the Greeks the destructiou 

^ The NHadiy^r or Four Hundred quart niins iu Xamil, by G. Pope! ^ 
' . 155 , • ■ • 
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of their cities; for the sun foretells for them, aud, the 
moon for us.’ So Xerxes^ thus instructedi proceeded on his 
way with great gladness of heart/* ^ 

According to the same anthority, it was a solar eclipse that 
had frightened the Spartao general Cleombrotus into recalling 
bis army from the task of bnilding the wall at the Isthmus.'^ 
Again it was an eclipse^ known subsequently as the Eclipse 
of Thales/* being predicted by him^ that had frightened the 
two fighting nations^ the Lydians and the Medians, into 
entering into some terms of peace.^ 

Malcolm^ who believed that Cyaxares^ tLe Median king 
spoken of by Herodotus^ was the same as Kaikaus of Firdousi^ 
points to a passage in the Shah-nameh^ as referring to this, 
above eclipse predicted by Thales of Miletus.* In the expedi- 
tion of Kaus to Mazenderan, according to Firdousi, Kuus 
and his army were struck with a sudden blindness, which 
had been foretold by a magician.’* Malcolm says, that the 
predicting magician is no other than Thales of Miletus and 
that the blindness was nothing but the darkness caused by the 
eclipse*^ I think it is a far-fetched comparison of events- 
suggested to Malcolm by his zeal to find striking .resembl- 
ances between the events of the reigns of the two monarchs. 
If Firdousi^s account of the phenomenon refers to anything, it 
is to a sudden volcanic eruption.^^ 

From Tacitus, we learn that Drusus, the son of Tiberius, 
made use of the occurrence of a lunar eclipse, which occurred 
during the time of a revolt by thi'ee Roman legions under his 
command, to frighten his soldiers and thus to suppress the 

1 Rawliuson’s Ucrodotusr Vol. IV., p. 39, Bk. Vll., Ch. 37-3S. 
a Ibid* Vol. IV., p. 390. Bk. IX., 10. 
a Ibid Vol. I., pp. 312-13. Bk. I., 74. 

* Firdousi. Liber Kegum, hj J, A. Vullcr, Vol, I., p. 828. 

« History of Feraia, by Sir John Malcolm, Vol. J., p. 6i6. 

• Or i>erhapH, it was u greiit dust storm. The eruption or the storm 
^as supposed to have been brought on by a magician, but Firdousi says 

nothing of its being foretold {vide Wyner Brothers’ Translation of the Sh8h. 
nafieh Vol. II., p. 40. 
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revolt. Tacitus thus describes the event: '^The night that 
followed seemed big with some fatal disaster^ when an unex- 
pected phenomenon put an end to the commotion. In a clear 
and serene sky the moon was suddenly eclipsed. This appear- 
ance, in its natural cause not understood by the soldiers, was 
deemed a prognostic denouncing the fate of the army. The 
planet, in its languishing state, represented the condition of 
the legions : if it recovered its former lustre, the efforts of 

the men would be crowned with success The crowd 

in the meantime^ stood at gaze : every gleam of light inspired 
the men with joy ; and the sudden gloom depressed their 
hearts with grief. The clouds condensed, and the moon was 
supposed to be lost in otter darkness. A melancholy horror 
seized the multifude ; and melancholy is sure to engender 
superstition., A religious panic spread through the army 
The appearance in the heavens foretold eternal labour to the 
legions; and all lamented that by their crimes they had called 
down upon themselves the indignation of the gods. Drusus 
took advantage of the moment.*’ ^ Tacitus then describes 
at somtf length how Drusus by promises and by the terror 
caused by the eclipse, subdued the spirit of the insurgent 
soldiers. 

Plutarch, in his Lives'^, refers to several eclipses, which had 
agitated the minds of great men and great nations in antiquity. 
An eclipse of the sun at the time of the death of Romulus had 
greatly agitated the minds of the Romans. An eclipse at the 
time when Pericles was embarking for an expedition against 
the Peloponnesians had frightened the pilot and his men. ^'The 
whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on board his own 
galley, when there happened an eclipse of ihe san*! This 
sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen 
and threw them into the greatest consternation. Pericles, 

‘ The Annals of Tacitus, Bk. I., ch.. SS, The Works of Tacitus by A:^ 
Murphy (1813), Vol. 1 ., p. 62. •• 

^ Plutarch’s Lives, translated by J. and W. rjanghorne, YoL L, p. SR. t 
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observing that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, 
took his cloak and having covered his eyes with it^ asked 
him, "If ho found anything terrible in that, or considered it 
as a sad presage ? ’’ Upon his answering in the negative, he 
said, " Where is the difference between this and the other, 
except that something bigger than my cloke causes the 
clipse ? , 

In the last Macedonian War, the Roman Consul Emilias 
Paiillus, predicting the occurrence of an eclipse, by his superior 
knowledge of Astronomy, prepared his soldiers for the event 
and cheered them up while the phenomenon spread terror and 
alarm in the Macedonian army. According to Livy, it was 
Sulpicius-Gallus, a general of the Consul, who predicted the 
eclipse. The event is thus described : An eclipse of the moon, 
it was known to Sulpicius, would occur that night, and he 
thought it prudent to prepare the soldiers for it. When the 
eventful moment arrived, the soldiers went out indeed, to 
assist the moon in her labours, with the usual clAmour of their 
kettles and pans, nor omitted to offer her the light of their 
torches ; but the scene was one of amusement; rather than fear. 
In the Macedonian camp on the other hand, superstition pro- 
duced the usual effect of horror and alarm; and on the following 
day the result of the battle corresponded to the feelings of the 
night.^’ According to Plutarch, the Consul, -^milius Paullus, 
sacrificed eleven heifers to the moon and several oxen to 
Hercules on that occasion.- 

When I’lion was preparing an expedition against Dionysius of 
Syracuse, an eclipse of the moon alarmed his soldiers. Miltas, 
the diviner, "assured them that it portended the sudden 
obscurity of sofuething tliat was at present glorious ; that this 
glorious object could be no other than Dionysius, whose lustre 
would be extinguished on their arrival in Sicily.’’^ 




1 Ibid., p. 299. 

“ I bid., Vol.*£.. p. 460. 

• Ibid., Vol. Ill,, p, 392. 
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In the expedition of the Athenians led by Nicias against 
the Syracusans, a lunar eclipse retarded the retreat of the 
Athenians.^ 'MSvery thing accordingly was prepared for eiii- 
barkatioD, bub in the night there happened an eclipse of the 
moon, at which Nicias and all the rest were struck with a 

great panic, either through ignorance or superstition 

They jooked upon it, therefore, as a strange and preternatural 
phenomenon, a sign by which the gods announced some great 

calamity Supposing the eclipse a prodigy, it could 

not, as Fhilochor,us observes, be inauspicious to those who 
wanted to fly, hut on the contrary^ very favourable ; for what- 
over is transacted with fear,seeks the shadow of darkness; light 
is the worst enemy. Besides, on other occasions, as Anticlides 
remarks in his commentaries, there were only three days that 
people refrained from business after an eclipse of either sun or 
moon; whereas Nicias wanted to stay another entire revolution 
of the moon, as if he could not see her as bright as over the 
moment she passed the shadow caused by the interposition of 
the earth.*^ 

III. 

Now we come to the qiicastion of the different customs and 
usages observed by different i)eople at the time of the eclipse, 
(A) either with a view to help the luminary in his supposed 
difficulty, (B) or to threat(Mi and frighten his supposed 
opponent, so as to force him to slacken his strong grasp of the 
luminary. 

(A) To help the luminary in his difficully, some resort to 
self-sacrifices, offerings, or prayers. For example, the Mexicans 
fasted during the eclipses just as our Hiudoo friends do. 
But it is difficult to determine exactly what it was that led 
people to fast during the eclipse. («) Perhaps it was a pious 
desire to participate in the grief of the luminary that was 
supposed to have been attacked by an opponent. (6) Some arc * 


I Ibid., Vol. II., p. 342. 
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frightened into fasting, lest the extraordinary event may bring 
some mischief during the process of eating, (c) Again, it is 
possible, the origin of the custom may be due to the desire of 
undergoing a little privation in order to avert a greater mishap. 
It is a little sacrifice to propitiate the powers to avert a greater 
danger. The latter view* is illustrated by a custom of the 
Mexican women, who, they say, maltreated themselves on such 
occasions, while their young girls got themselves bled in their 
arms. 

This belief of the Mexican women, brings us to some of 
the observances observed by Indian women on such occasions. 
Women who are enciente are advised to lie down during the 
eclipse, so as to avoid coming under the shadow of the eclipse, 
lest the evil influence of Bahu might overtake them and 
their children in embryo. They, as well as their husbands, 
must avoid cutting or breaking anything during the time of 
the eclipse. If they do not do so, their future children 
are affected some way or other. Children with cuts on 
ears or with defective parts of some members of the body, 
are sometimes pointed out to us as the result of carelessness, 
or obstinacy on the part of the parents in not properly 
observing this rule of abstaining from cutting or breaking 
anything during the time of the eclipse. The ancients be- 
lieved in the influence of the moon on women. The moon 
had all feminine characteristics, and was therefore a female 
goddess while the sun possessed the male characteristics. 
The sun and moon as such, represented the creating and con - 
ceiving powers of nature. That being the case, it is not 
surprising to find women, specially those in the state of 
conception, ready to show in various ways their sympathy in 
the grief of the luminary when attacked by a supposed oppo- 
nent. Among the customs observed by the ancient Romans, 
we find a peculiar mode of helping the luminary to get ont of 
his supposed difficnlty. It was the custom of lighting torches 
and candle-sticks and of pointing them to the sky to recall 
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the Hg^ht of the eclipsed lamiaary. Plutarch refers to this 
custom in his life of i^milius Paullus.^ 

(B) Again the custom of raising cries and of creating noise 
and bustle^ with a view^ either to help the luminaries in their 
hour of trouble, or to frighten their adversaries^ seems to bo 
very old. It was prevalent among the Romans of the first 
century after Christ. As pointed out by Pictet^ Juvenal, in 
his well-known satire on women, refers to this custom, when 
ho says 2 ; — 

^^Such a power of words falls from her, you would say 
so many pans, so many bells were being struck at the 
same time. Let no ono Henceforth fatigue trumpets or 
brasses; single-handed she will bo able to succour the moon 
in labour.” * As Lewis observes, this was due to the old 
Roman belief referred to above, that magicians and witches 
were endeavouring to bring the moon down from heaven 
to aid them in their enchantments and that she could be 
relieved from suflerings by loud noises, the beating of 
brass, and the sounding of trumpets, produced to drown 
the voices of the enchanters. They say, that the homo of this 
custom of •creating a noise with trumpets at the time of the 
eclipse, was ancient Egypt, where . Isis, the moon, was 
honoured with the play of drums and trumpets. It is usual, 
even now, to see, that in some of the Native States the 
appearance of the new moon is announced with a flourish 
of trumpets and a play of drums. Tacitus also refers to 
this custom among the Romans. Describing the lunar 
eclipse which occurred during the time of the revolt of 
the three Roman legions in the time of Emperor Tiberius, 
he says : In a clear and serene sky tl^e moon was 

suddenly eclipsed To assist the moon in her 

labours, the air resounded with the clangor of brazen 


^ Plutarch’s Lives translated by Langhorne, Vol. 1., p. 4S0. 

^ Javenalis^Batiise, by Lewie, jp. 75-6. Batire, Vl., 11. 440.43. 
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instruments, with the sound of trumpets anil other warlike 
music/'^ 

The custom was prevalent even in the middle ages. It 
is said that ^‘the people of Turin used to greet eclipses 
with loud cries for which St. Maximus of Turin, who Jived 
in the fifth century after Christ, had to rebuke them. Two 
centuries later, St. Eloi is said to have preached against this 
superstition.” According to Birgman^ the Mongols also made 
loud cries, to save the luminaries from their enemies. The 
custom is still prevalent to a certain extent. Mr. Child- 
says of the Siamese, that at the time of ‘•the eclipse, they 
fire guns, shoot crackers, beat drums, tomtoms and other 
instruments and thereby frighten the monster Riihu from 
his work of swallowing the sun or moop. The Siamese 
resort to this custom also on the occasion of their new year’s 
day, to expel evil spirits from the precincts of the city and 
thus to bring about prosperity and happiness* Pictet says 
that this custom is still prevalent among the Greenlanders and 
also among several tribes of Africa. 

In India, this custom is said to be more or less prevalent in 
several parts ; but on this side of the country, the principal 
means believed to be efficacious, and therefore adopted to 
relieve the luminary, is to present offerings and to give alms 
in charity. Hence it is not uncommon to see Hindu women 
throw rQtit (/.<'., sued and grain) high in the air towards 
the luminary supposed to be in affliction, with the words 
(/■<'• leave your grasp). The words very 
often hoard in the Bombay streets announcing the commence- 
ment of the eclipse, oiz,, to the same' 

belief-i It is generally the lower classes such as the Mangs 
and the Dhers that go about in Bombay streets, uttering the 

> The AliduIs uf Tuuitus, Bk. 1., cliap. 28. Tiiu Works of Tauitus, trans. 
lated by Murphy, Vol. 1. p. 52. 

^ 2 The Pearl of Asia, or Five Years in Siam, by J, T. Child, ohap. IX., 

pp. 113-16. • 
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above woPiJs^ and a.s3dng for alms. ;:T^ presence of tliesC' 
lower classes is accounted for by the following story, whicb 
is, on its face, a corrupted version of the original Maha- 
hharata story given above. I give the story as narrated to 
me by a Hindu mill-iuiud on the evening preceding the last 
solar eclipse. 

Rama on his rt3turri from LankA, after the victorious fight 
with Riivan, gave a feast to his victorious army. , Maha.de v and . 
FArvati were serving the meals. MAhadev drew the attention of 
tVi rvati to the presence of a low class Ma ng in the assembly, 
and asked her to be careful, and to serve him the meals, 
Jrom a distance, ^fhis drew the attention of Ram, who slew 
tlu^ M’Ang boy for daring to go there to mar the sacred- 
ness of the feast. *The motlicr of the boy took up the head, 
placed it in a basket and tried to resuscitate it with fresh water. 
With the basket containing the head of her lost son, she wont to 
the gods and goddesses to ask for her meals. In turn, she went 
to the sun and the moon and asked meals from them, threaten- 
ing to touch tbern in case of refusal and thus to desecrate 
their holy* character, it is tho shadow of her basket that 
causes the eclipse, and so, it is to remove tins MA-ug woman, ^is 
importunate creditor, from the sun and the moon, that people 
are asked to give oft'erings to the luminaries, and alms in 
charity to Maiigs and Dhers on this earth. This story explains, 
why it is, that Mangs go about for alms, and why the words 
uttered in our streets. 

It was usual among tho Parsecs, until a few years ago, to 
say prayers on such occasions, and to recite specially the Mah- 
bokhtar Nyaish, in praise of the moon during lunar eclipses. 
Mr. Gaspard Drouville^ said of the Zoroastriaus in Persia in tho 
early part of this century that they prayed to the luminary 
on such occasions: '‘Ils adressent lours prieres au soleil, et 
les jours d’ eclipse sont pour eux les jours de desolation et de 

^ Voyagu en Perse, fait en 1812 et 1813*, par Gaspard Drouvillc (1825) , 
liap. XXXIX, Tome II., p. 193. • 


9 
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deuil ; ils se prosternent alora la face centre terro et ne se 
relevent qu^au retour des rayons de cet astre.^’ ^ 

^ The Mexicans also have been described as being niach troubled and dis- 
tressed at an eclipse of the Bun or Moon. Borne of the wild tribes regard the 
Bun and Moon as husband and wife. They believe that an eclipse of the Bun 
is caused by domestic quarrels, and to soothe the rufHod spirit of the Sun on 
such occasions the ruddiest human victims that could he found used to be 
a lifioed to him. For sacrifices to the Moon under similar circunstances 

albinos vvere chosen...... of tha Eoftf ond West hj Mts* 

J/Mf/ay Ay fide!/, i*‘ 



THE DHAXGURS AXl) THP] DHAVARS OF 
AIAHABLESHWAR.* 


Read on 2S1h yovemher 

• Rrr.fiklent—MH. KhaRSETJ!, Rustamji Cama 
'Phe correspondence^ which began on the lltli of December 
1891^ between the (Tovcrnment of Bombay and our Society, on 
the subject of Mr. 'H. H. Risley*>^ letter to the Government of’ 
Bengal^ submitting a scheme for the continuation of ethnogra- 
phical researches in the Lower Provinces of that Presidency, and 
for their extension toother parts of India, has ended with a letter 
from the Govorument of Bombay, dated 3]st August 1894, 
thanking the Society for undertaking to circulate the ethno- 
graphical questions (General series forming Part LI, to Mr. 
llisley’s Glossary) to District Officers and others who would be 
likely to deal intelligently with the subject.’" As a Parsee, I am 
interested in this scheme to some extent, and tlnit especially 
in the cas^ of a careful and scientific inquiry into the subject, 
of the sixth question which says: State tlje popular tradition^ 
if any exists, as to the origin of the caste, naming the common 
ancestor, if any ; the part of the country from which the caste 
is supposed to have come and the approximate time of its 
emigration, as marked by the reign of any king or the occur- 
ronce of any historical event, together with the number of gene- 
rations supposed to have intervened.’' A studious, careful 
and scientific inquiry into the subject ol this most important 
question may throw some light upon the subject of ^some 
emigrations of the Parsees or the ancient Persians, earlier or 
later than the emigration, well known in history, as that forced 
hy the religious persecutions of the Arabs in the middle of the 
seventh century. For example, according to Firdousi, Kanouj, 

^ Journal Vol. 111., No 8, pp. 471-8J. 
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SO often mentioned in tho Shah-nfimeh, passed by virtue of an 
Indian kino’s last testament into the hands of the Persian 
king Beharam Gour, who must have sent a number of Pevsiaua 
to rule oyer the country. Again, Wilford in his Asiatic 
Researches' says: there is hardly any doubt that the 
kings of Oodeypoor and tho Mahrattas are descended from them 
(the Persian princes) and their followers.” Again, Mr. William 
Hunter, in his narrative of a journey from Agra to Oojfein, in 
1700 (Asiatic Researches, VI., p. 8), says: ‘^‘Tho linjah of Oudi- 
poor,is looked on as the head of all the Rijpoot tribes and has 
the title of Bana by way of pre-eminence. His family is also 
regarded with high respect by the Musulmans themselves; in 
consequence of a curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. 
He is said to bo descended, in the female lino, frdm tho cele- 
brated Anushirwau who was kiiigof Persia.” Careful enquiries 
into the traditions of the origins of different tribes, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Rislcy’s sixth question, may throw some light 
upon curious traditions like those mentioned by Wilford, and 
consequently, upon the emigrations of the ancient Persians, 
other than those of tho seventh century. 

Being thus interested to some extent in the elaborate scheme 
put forth by Mr. Risley, during a short visit to MuhA- 
bleshwar at tho time of the last Diwali holidays, I spent 
several hours in collecting some information on the subject of 
the questions, which the Government of Bombay has asked our 
Society to circulate. The subject of my paper is the Dhan- 
gurs and the Dhavars, two of the four tribes living at Maha- 
bleshwar. I do not pretend to present this paper as the 
result of any continued observations during a long residence. 
It is wierely the outcome of a systematic inquiry, based on the 
excellent questions framed by Mr, Risley. As the author of 
the questions asks us to name the sources of our information, 
1 will do so at the beginning, 

I , ■ ■ ' ^ ^ ^ ; ■ . ■ - 

..i. ABiatio Researches, VoU 1X„ Essnya oa Vieramaditya and- Salivabana- 
Sec. 1I„ pp. 233, . * . • . 
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, DHANGURS. 

I collectod my information about the Dluingurs from the 
following persons : — 

1. A Dhangiir named Ithoo, son of Ratiia^ son of Chiloo, 
aged about thirty, living in the village of Bhirviida, a little 
below the Babington Point. 

2. DhSii, son of flaghoo^ son of Patsoo, son of Vagoo, son 
of Baboo, son of Maloo aged about C5, a Patel of one of the 
villages of Rindola, living in one of the few huts on the road 
loading to the Bliio Valley. 

3. Ragboo, son of Baboo, son of Ranoo, son of Javjee,aged 
about 60, living in a but below the Boml)ay Point ou the left, 
hand side of the road of the Fitzgerald Ghaut leading to Mahjid. 

Though the information is collected from questions put to 
individual members of a village, it is, in ^fact, in most cases 
the information supplied by the whole village, because when 
I went to a village with my pen and note-book, 1 was sur- 
rounded by a large number of its inhabitants who, at times 
modified and corrected the answers, if not properly given. 

1. The name of the caste is Dhangur 

2 — 3. .^Phe sub-divisions of the caste are Dbeba, 

Akhad Barghj^h, BhoinfodA, 

Katorc, Uirwa, Jaukoro, Dhaiguiida, 

Shindd, Khootekar and Goni. Tlie.se names are 

said to be the names of the differemt sub-divisions. 

4. Members of these different suh-di visions intermsirry, 
but they do not marry among themselves, f .y., a Dheba can 
marry with a woman of the Akhad, Barghdh or Dhoinfoda 
sub-division and vl'Co vrrsd but not with a Dheba woman. 
The children of brothers and sisters may intermarry,, as the 
sister is generally married with a man of another At name 
p.fif., a Dheba man can marry his son with the daughter of 
his sister who is married with an Akhad. Children of two 

* These numbers point to Mr. Rlsley’s questions which are printed at the 
end, Volume III, No, 8 of the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 
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brothers cannot marry, as they belong to the same Ar oc sub- 
division. Children of two sisters may interinniry, if the two 
sisters are married in separate .suh-divisioiis. A Dhungur 
may /mirry two sisters. 

0 . A Dhangin* cannot marry a woman who is not a 
Dhangnr. Social status, geographical position and differences 
or changes of occupation are no bar to intermarriages. The 
difference of social position is no bar at all, as one of the Patels 
said, siO'Miati who ia 

to catch hold of tlie hand of the poor, if not we ? 

d. This tribe has (roine to Mahabloshwar a long time 
before the advent of the British power liort', a long time before 
*Sivuj«‘e Afahrinlj. Lt has come here' from Ratara. 

7. 'Hie habit of the caste is wanderings but they do not 

wander, out of the limit of the J-.ivIi taluka. As tliey live on 
the products of their cattle, they generally wsuider in search of 
pasture. Their emigrations are in most cases irregular, but 
all Dhangurs aro generally oj^pected to return to their villages 
in (^m ^[^) the month of Posh. 'IMu? village of ModA 

in the Sataru district was formerly their licadquarters.. 

Their huts are made of thatched roofs. Light antj air are 
admitted only from the front doors wliich ai’c very low. In 
the front are the cattle and their requisites. .Xtjxt to that, is 
generally the fire-place, and the furthest from the door is th(j 
place for sleepiug. ft is so dark at the furthest end, that even 
at midday wo are required to have a lamp to have an inspec- 
tion, but they say that their eyes are habituated to see things 
even in that darkness. The huts are more, long than broad. 
Being very poorly (dothed and fed, they are obliged to build 
such huts to keep off the cold of the winter and the rains. 

8. They do not admit outsiders into their caste. 

0. They have generally infant marriages, in case a man 
grows up without being married owing to extreme poverty^ the 
easte-men help him to marry What is the use, they say, of a man’s 
bejugborii at all, if he departs Ibis life without being married? 
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10. f Polygamy is permitted but polyandry proliibited. It is 
only very few, who are a little well-off in having* a few more 
heads of cattle^ that take more than one wife. If the tirst 
wife is chiUlIes.'^, they geni*rally take a second wife. If a boy 
is not married at an early age owing to poverty, the appearance 
of the moustache is considered to be a sign when they must 
look for arranging a marriage. 

11. ' The marriage ceremony is generally performed by a 

Brahmin. But if a Brahmin i.s not available, and if the caste has 
assembled an elderly experienced man can perform the marriage 
ceremony. The Brahmin generally looks to his Pothi or book 
of religious IShilstras, and fixes therefrom, the time of the day 
most auspicious for the celebration of the marriage. But in 
case the Brahmin* is not present, the most preferable medium 
for Hiiding the auspicious time is a young calf. 1'he cow is let 
out of the hut, and then, the calf. If the calf directly runs to 
the cow for sucking, and in so doing, passes by tlie right hand 
side of the marrying couple who are made to sit outside the 
cottage, the omen is tlie most au.sincious, and the marriage 
takes pkee. But if the calf passes by th(^ left of the couple, 
the marriage is postponed for an lioiir or two, the time being 
considered inauspicious and the o|H?ration is repeated. The 
marriage ceremony consists in the bride and the bridegroom 
i>eirig decorated with kutihun and hnlady /.c., red pigment and 
turmeric, and made to sit opposite each other with a dhotar 
or a piece of cloth held l)etweeu them, 'fhe Brahmin and 
the whole assembly sprinkle a few grains of rice over them 
and the Brahmin puts, on the fingers of the two, (t^c^) a 
small ring, either of silver or brass. A feast to the castemen 
completes the marriage. , 

12. The marriage of widows is permitted, hut neither with 
the deceased husband’s brother, nor with a member of the same 
sub-division to which her husband belonged. The coremonv 
performed is not the ((HM) marriage ceremony, as that in the 
ease of the first marriage, but 'a (^^*1) moorat ceremony. In 
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this ceremony, both are, as usual, besmeared with kimkiicb and 
halad and made to sit opposite each other ; a Jittle water is 
given in the hands of both, and then the head of one is made 
to strike with that of another. This ceremony with a small 
customary feast to the castemen completes the 7noorat form of 
re-marriage. In the case of a re-marriage, the Brahmin, or, 
in his absence any elderly experienced man, utters (d^cll 
an inverted form of prayer, 7.c\, the order of the word s 
of prayer is inverted. 

VS. Wives are divorced or deserted for adultery. In that 
case, they cannot re-marry even by moorat ceremony. The sin 
is sometimes expiated by giving a feast to the caste, when the 
adultery is committed with one of her own caste, with a 
Dhangur, hut never, when cominittcd with one of another 
caste. 

14. On the death of a person, the sons have a right to his 
property. In case, he has no sons, the brothers have a right 
of inheritance. In any case, the wife has a claim of mainten- 
ance as long as she continues a widow. 

15. The TJhaiigurs are Hindu by religion, but they seem to 

have their own village deities. Five deities are kriowh among 
them. 1. Masobii, 2. Jolla, 3. Beheri, 

4, Janui, known as «sVv(l l.c>, Janni of Gotha- 

nera, and o. another known as the (r/-“«rQ r.t., the 

Janni of Thai. Of these five deities, Masoba and Beheri are 
male deities and the rest are female. Sunday is the favourite 
day for the worship of Masoba and Beheri, the male deities, 
and Tuesday or that of Jolla and ti)e two Jannis. Cocoauuts, 
dowers, and fruits are the things usually used as offerings. 
These deities have neither temples nor images of their own. 
Natural rocks, jutting out from the sides of hills, or from a 
level surface of the ground, form the sunctuin mnetorum of 
these deities. I was led to see one of these. It is situated 
about a quarter of a mile on the left hand side of the road that 
Icadri US from the Sindhola to the Blue Valley and about half a 
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mile $rom the vilUge huts. A walk of about ten minutes, on a 
very rough footpath from the road, brings us to tlie sanctuni 
sanctjrum of the Janni of Gt)thaiiera. It is a pi'‘c^ of natural 
rooV, Viuiltover with a s nail superstructure of stone, and with a 
stand of stone in its neighbour nood for holding lamps. On the 
days of i.c., the feast days, set apart in honour of these 

deities^ 60 fowls, 60 kha rucks (a kind of date -fruit) 

and 12 goats arc ofiered us offerings to all these deities. The 
number of fowls offered is sixty, because there arc supposed to 
be sixty or ghosts in these five deities, of which 25 are to be 
found in the Masobri and the rest in the other four deities. On 
the death of a man, his soul becomes a pitar and 12 

pitars make^one ghost. Hence 12 is the necessary number for 
the sacrifice of goats. Only the males can perform (>i«vi) fhe 
worship of these deities^ and nob the women. Young girls, 
until they come to the age of womanhood, can perforin Poonja or 
the worship. W omen, however, can go before the sacred places 
of the deities, a*ndj standing at a longdistance, prostrate them- 
selves before them and otherwise pay their hoinage, but under 
no circumstances can they perform the Poonja and give tlie 
offerings. * Even when they g(» for paying a distant homage, 
they must not be in their usual monthly courses. Bofuro going 
diere, they must wash theniselves, and put ou, either white or 
red clothes, never black ones. Their personal ofterings are 
never accepted by the deities. If they persist and personally 
perform the Poonja and give offerings, they come across some 
mishap or another. 

1 7. For marriage and death ceremonies they employ 
Brahmins, but when the BrAhmins are not easily avajlable 
the elders of the caste perform the ceremonies. * 

18. The cast buries their dead in a sitting {losture with 
the face towards the east. 

19. They do not perform the Srddh ceremony, but perform, 

what they call, the Mahal.cercmony for their deceased 

rolations. They understand by this latter word, the ceromon/ 

j 
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of calling the pitars- They perform that ceremony at^homc. 
They need not go to the sacred places of their deities for the 
purpos(\ They perform the ceremony in the month of 
Bhddarva^ on the date of the death of the man. On the third 
and twelfth day after death they perform^ what they call ( 

) the ceremony of giving water. On the tenth day 
after deaths they send lor a potter who prepares (41^ 

i.e.,) small images of human forms made of Hour and water- 
He carries these Hour images with him and places them in 
flowing water. The potter also says ( ) prayers^ playing 

on drums and bells. 

20. They say that they arc called Dhaugnrs, because they 
carry on the professiotfi of herdsmen and prepare milk prepa- 
rations, That was their former and is their present occupation. 
Very few are agriculturists. What little they cultivate, they 
do for their own use. If any Dhangur follows the profession 
of a Bhangi (sweeper), shoe-maker, or barber, they oiitcaste 
him. 

21. They drink wine. If a woman drinks wine they form 
a very low opinion of her morality. They eat fish and mutton 
of male goats or sheep, but not of female ones. 

22. They do not eat food cooked by castes other than those 
of Hindus. They smoko hidilios oticrod by others, if they are 
not once smoked. 

The Dhavads of Mahableshwar. 

Sources of Information. 

1, Shaik Lai, son of Beg Mahomed, son of Noor Mahomed, 
son of Ismail, son of Sh?ih Jehan, son of Pirozeshaw, son of 
E'atc];! Ahmed, son of Bawa Jhn. He is an intelligent man of 
33 years, and the Patel of Dhavad-vadi, i.c., the Dhavad 
quarters of Mdhableshwar or Malcolm Peth. He is popularly 
known as Laloo Patel. 

2. Majuk, son of Husan, son of Patoo, son of AH, son of 
Boheroo, son of Chan, son af Hasan, son of Bavajee, Patel of 
\he DhAvar village of Nak-khinda, aged about 100. 
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;j. .J)hanoo, sou of IViboo, sou of IbraiUj son of Ali, sou of 
IJeheroo, son of Tanoo, aged about 60, the Patel of the village 
of Ranjanwadij situated abont half a mile on the left of the 
Cassum Sajun Road, which leads from the Satara Road to the 
Panchgani Road. 

4. Abdul, an inhabitant of the village of Malnsre, about 
three-fourths of a mile from Shin Shin Ghal or the Robber’s 
cave, and about five miles south-east of MAhableshwar. 

5. Patel Hoosein, son of Chandoo, son of Rahiman, son of 
IsmAil, son of Beheroo, about 75 years of age, living in the 
village of Machutar, about four miles from the station on the 
loft of the Satara Road. 

6. The Kazi Sahob of Mahableshwar. 

1. The name of the tribe is Dhavar. It is so called, they 
say, because their original profession was that of iron-smelters 

J and 3. Their sub-divisions are — 

Kharkanda, Vurunkar or Mablt*, Dangu, 

Molanfi,, Nrilband,"^/pi\ Dongrf*, Chipi'iri, 

Moojavar, Mankar, Paranda Pinjaree, 

DoondrTi, Parnulkar, and Vaekore. 

These subdivisions are said to be their Ar names. 

4. Like the Dhangurs, people of all those sub-divisions 
intermarry, but they do not marry among their own sub- 
division, e.ff.j a Varunkar can marry a member of any other 
sub-division, but that of Varunkar. A man does not generally 
marry his wife’s sister, but he may, if he likes. The children 
of two brothers cannot intermarry, as they belong to the same 
/Ir. The children of a brother and a sister can intermarry 
because the sister, by her marriage, belongs to another Ar. 

the children of two sisters may intermarry, if the listers 
!D‘o married with members of different Ars. 

5. Social position. Geographical position and differences or 

changes of occupation are no prohibitions to intermarry, but 
being Sooni Mahomedans by religion, they do not intermarry 
with the Sihas, * , 
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C. Mr. Shapoorjee Byrarnjoc Kufcruck, in his Gftjarati 
gaide to Mahubleshwar, says, that the Dhavars of Mahii- 
bleshwar are the descendants of those Arabs who had 
accompanied the army of Afzul Khan, during his historical 
visit to Sivajee in the adjoining fort of Pratabgad. On the 
death of Afzul Khan, the Arabs dispersed themselves in the 
adjoining hills and took Hindu women for their wives, 
and the Dhavars are the descendants of their mixed blood. 
Hence, though Mahomedan by religion, their habits and 
language are those of Hindus. All the^ Dhavars, when 
interrogated on the subject of their descent, denied it alto* 
gether, and some did so with indignation, but the Kazee 
of Mfihfibleshwar confirmed the above statement of Mr. 
Katruck, saying that ho himself liad heard it a few years 
ago from an old inhabitant of Mahableshwar, since deceased. 
Mr. Laloo Patel declared, that according to his information 
traditionally received froin his ancestors, the Dhavars had 
come to Mahableshwar and the adjoining places with one 
Chandar Rav Mort^, who was a Sirdar of the Court of Bija- 
pore, and that their long stay with the Hindus had made 
their habits and customs more Hindu than Mahomedan. 

The Bombay Gazetteer in its excellent description of Malui- 
bleshwar says nothing about their origin. Most of them say, 
that it Avas simply their profession of iron-smelters that 
brought them to MahubIcshAvar from Satani and Khandesh. 
They came there in search of new forests for the prepara- 
tion of charcoal. An old Dhavar of MAchutar attributed their 
emigration to the time as old as that of Bhoj rajA. 

7. Their habit is mostly settled. Their head-quarters is 
Malcolm Pctlv, where there are about 700 Dhavars. For- 
merly, when their occupation was that of iron-smelters, they 
wandered from place to place in search of new forests for the 
preparation of charcoal. Their huts generally are as dark as 
those of the Dhangurs, but not so long or deep, as they have 
xko cattle to keep. They are generally square in form. 
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S. • IMioy admit outaidors into thoir caste on their turning- 
Mahomedana according to the rules dictated by the Kazi. 

9. They have infant marriages. 

10. Polygamy is permitted among them, but polyandry 
prohibited. 

11. The KSzi performs the usual Mahomedan ceremony of 
marriage mixed with some Hindu customs. The bride and the 
bridegroom are made to sit opposite each other with a piece 
of cloth between them. The Kuzi says the Mahomedan prayer 
and shows the marrying couple a looking glass. Lastly, he 
throws rice over them, and then the assembled friends and 
relations do the same. 

12. Widows may re-marry, but not with deceased hus- 
bands’ brotliors. Mn first marriages, the bridegrooms gonorally 
go to the mosque before the marriage* ceremony but not in the 
case of widow marriages. 

13. Divorce is allowed on paying the wife the 

inehera money, /.c., the money fixed by the Kazi at the time 
of the mjirriage to bo given in the case of a divorce. I’lie 
divorce is given in the presence of the the 

meeting of the tribe. Divorced wives may re-murry. 

14. Their Religion is Mahomedan. They are Sooni in sect. 
They are so illiterate, that in some of the villages, there is 
hardly one who knows the name of his prophet. 

15. They bury their dead with the head towards the south. 

16. After death, they perform the tenth day, 

the twentieth day, the fortieth day, and 

the anniversary day ceremonies. They feast the 
or the tribe on these days. They perform Khotbe in the 
month of Ramzan. On the Jiurat, the third day after* death, 
they distribute a few fruits and sweets among the nearer 
relations after ofiering a portion first on the tombs. The 
ceremonies are performed in full for those that are married, 
even if they are minors of 8 or 9. In case of those that are 
unmarried, only a few are performed. • 
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17, Their former occupation was that of iron-smelters. 
Now they follow various occupations. They say that three 
raaunds of firewood produced one rnaund of charcoal, and that 
one maund of charcoal produced about 3 or 4 seers of iron, 

18. They abstain from pork. Though enjoined by Maho- 
medan law to abstain from wine, they generally take it. 

1 y. Formerly, they did not eat food prepared by the Deccani 
Mahomedans, but ate that prepared by the Hindus. ‘ But 
now, they (^at food prepared by any Mahomedan. They do not 
eat, even now, food prepared by Christians. They smoke the 
bidities offered by others, but not when they are partly smoked. 
A Dhrivar can smoke a partly-smoked biddi of another Dhavar 
They do not eat in the same plate with a Siha. 

The following are a few lines of their nnrs(?ry songs. Their 
knowledge of these songs does not go beyond these few lines. 
The language of their songs, as that of their conversation, is 
Marathi, 

I'll '11^3 
‘Hl'Al^ll Ml«n<Hl 

Sleep chilli ! sleep 
Oh cow I come out of the hut 
To give milk in the pot 
To give it to the child for drink. 

The cradle songs of all nations, whether educated or unedu- 
cated, are the simplest expressions of parental affections ex- 
pressed in the most simple language. Again, they generally 
begin with some words invoking sleep. Compare with the 
above simple words of a Dhavar mother, the following wor»ls 
of nn educated .French mother. Both begin with a call to 
sleep, and both promise a good thing to the child in return 
for its quietly going to sleep. 

Fais do do Henry petit fils, 

Fais do do, tu auras 
Le bon coco. 
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Fol* twelve days after birth, the mother keeps the child by 
her side. It is ou the twelfth day that she places it iu a 
cradle. The following is the cradle song that is generally 
sung then and afterwards. It enumerates^ one after^ another, 
the nine mouths of pregnancy. 

>tl fc/c-lH§l nKl rl:ii 

’iil't 'Hial 

Ml »AlH§l n’Ml 'IIM- 

;-ti5i "{141 ^icflMi 
Ml vj'miiSI M'HI ^yM fiJi mim- 
=Hl> MlSl^ll Mial "{{'HI ilcflMl 
Ml ^^^M clV MIM- 

MtSlMl MIM "Q4l ^IfftMl Slip'll* 

Ml vTmI^I m 41 J^M ri^l MIM- 
» MiSl'll Ml^ "{141 irlcaMl 5R'll> 

Ml fcfMl^l ^41 ^^M MIM- 

yirt'-ll Mi^Hl Ml^l 4141 ilcttMl 

Ml VpMliSl '("{I ^^M cl^l MIM- 

Ml^l 41 Kl J.lrftMl »IV41» 

Ml {/mIi^ m 41 ^^jM fl^l MIM- 
'I'l MR 4141 ilcftMl »UMR 

Ml lAinSl *141 3,^yM B^i <m- 
The following are other nursery rhymes : — 

Mi'll 'll4l -“HlfeT 
^PUl ftlMMl Mll/^ 

IKl %\<X ^ItT 
»i«Ml 4t%Ml Mil/. 

i.e.. The maternal grand-father and maternal grand-mother 
have come. 

They have brought a shirt and a hat for you. 

The paternal grand-father and grand-mother have come. 
They have brought a necklace and a bangle for you. 

“^4 ®38 MH^J.IMIMI 
ilMlMl 

$M'-ll ^l 'MlMld* 
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May sleep overtake Purasram 
All are busy in their work^ 

Oh child! accept this rocking of the cradle. 
Compare this with the English cradle song — 

" Sleep little brother, you must not awake, . 

Till mother comes home to her baby again.'* 
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President— M r. Kharsetji Rustamji Cama. 

Ancient Iran, the whole of Central Asia, once ruled 
over by the ancient Persians, is believed by many to be the first 
home of the horse. Again, as Sir Robert Korr Porter says: 

We have ample testimony from the old historians, that the 
best cavalry of the East were derived from this part (Siahdan 
in Persia) of the great Empire of Persia ; and the native breed 
were so highly prized above all others, that Alexander con- 
sidered a Median^ horse as the most royal gift he could bestow; 
and the kings of Parthia chose the same, as the most costly 
sacrifices they could lay upon the altar of their gods.’’ (Vol. ,1., 
p. 271.) According to the same Author (II., p. 206), ^^the 
extensive and fertile valleys stretching through Harounabadto 
Mahadesht were included in the ancient name of the Nisscon 
plains, and formed the celebrated pastures noted by Arrian, as 
the nursery of the most esteemed breed of Median horses. 
Their beauty, spirit and swiftness were the admiration of the 
East.” 1 

Again, Iran is also believed to be the home of horse-racing 
which spread from there into Europe. . Chariot-races played 
an important part in the Mithraic festivals that were celer 
hrated in honour of Khorshed and Maher ^ i.e., the Sun and 
Mithras, the angel of light. The Olympic games of Greece 
took their chariot-races from these Mithraic festivals of Persia. 
When Rome took its Mithraic worship from Greece, it^ seems 
also to have taken its horse-racing from that country. 
According to Plutarch, chariot-racing was first held in Rome 

Journal, VoL IV., No. 1, pp. 1-14. 

^ According to Herodotus (13k. Ill, 10G), the Nlssen horsoa oE Media were 
considered to be the best ( Rawliuson’s. Hcro<lotus Vol. II, p. 495). Vidt 
Rawlinson’s Herodotos, Note Q on Bk. VII, cb, 40, Vol, IV, p. 41. 

K 
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in the time of Pompey and that was in honour of li^ithras. 
With their invasion the Romans are believed to have intro- 
duced into England their well-known chariot-races. Thus, we 
find that, though England is now prominent in horse-racing, 
ancient Iran was the country where it first began. 

Herodotus, the father of history, says of the ancient 
Persians that ^'Beginning f rom the age of fivo years to twenty, 
they instruct their sons in three things ; to ride, to use the 
bow, and to speak truth^ [Bk. I, chap. 136].’^ According to 
Zenophon, horsemanship was established among the ancient 
Persians by the law of reputation (Ashbey's translation of 
Zenophon p. 171). 

It appears, then, that of all animals, the horse was a special 
favourite of an ancient Persian from his* very 'young age. 
He was, as it were, a member of the family of an ancient 
Zoroastrian, who not onl}^ prayed for himself and his family, 
but also for his horse. While praying to Mithra, an ancient 
Persrian, before asking for strength to himself, asked for 
strength to his horse (Yt. X, 11). Ho, whose prayers were 
accepted by Ashi Vanghui, had the good fortune of having 
“swift and loud neighing horses” (Yt. XVII — 12), and of 
being the proud possessor of 1,000 horses (XVIII — 5). The 
Fravashis, or the holy spirits of the dear departed ones, in 
return for their being gratefully remembered, by their 
surviving relatives, blessed them with a gift of swift horses 
and strong chariots (Yt. XIII— 62). The Kayanian prince 
Tusa prayed to Ardvi 9 ura for strength to his horse (Yt. 
V — 63). King Kaikhusru prayed to the same Yazata to be 
the fortunate possessor of the best of all horses (Yt. V— 50). 

Similarly king Visbtusp was the fortunate possessor of the 
Asp-i-Siah which is spoken of by the Dinhard as the best 
of all horses in the world (Wesfs Dinkard, Bk. IX., ch. 22 — 2 
S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII., p. 220). It was the miraculous 
restoration to health of this favourite horse of the king 


^ G:irry trauslkHqn (18^9). p. GU 
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that regained for the prophet^ as later traditions say, the 
royal favour which he had more than lost through the evil 
machinations of his calumniators. According to the *Dinkard, 
the ancient Iranians had special veterinary surgeons for 
the horse,^ It was a great sin for a man to treat that 
animal carelessly even while training it. They had special 
rules and regulations set down in one of their Nashks for the 
selection of a horse, for training him, and for a proper dis- 
tribution of food to him. The horse, that was so dear to the 
ancient Persians, was believed to bless his fortunate master, if 
he treated him well and to curse him if he treated him harshly. 
His curse to his master, who did not feed him well and 
exacted too much work from him, was, May you never yoke 
swift horses. May you never ride swift horses. May you 
never control swift horses ” (Yacna, XI — 2). All these refer- 
ences in the Avesta and in the ancient Pahlavi books, justify 
the observations of a traveller like Ker Porter, who says that 
“ Irom the earliest time, the breeding of fine horses has been 
a passion in the East, and in no country more than Persia^’ 
(Ker Pqrter’s travels in Georgia, Persia, &o., VoL II., p. 43 ). 
The Pahlavi IJundchesh traces the origin or the evolution of 
the horse from the ox. It divides all animals into three 
classes. I. Animals that graze in the valley. II. Those that 
live in the mountains. III. Aquatic animals. Of , these three 
classes, the horse belongs to the first class. This cla.ss is 
again divided into two kinds (aininch). Those with cloven 
feet and those that are ass-footed. Of these two, the horse 
belongs to the second genus. It mentions eight specieis of 
horses.- All animals of good-creation have tlieir opponents 
in the list of the animals of evil-creation. So, the genus to 
which horse, which is the animal of the good-creation, Oolongs, 
has, as its opponent, the snake, which is the creation of the 
evil spirit Ahriman. Thus, the snake is hostile to the horse 

* DinkaPd, Bk, VlII, chap. 26. 8. B. B.. Vol. XXXVll, pp. 86.87, 

* S. B. E., V. ch. XIV. 8-6. 
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and the horse to the snake.' This reminds us of the story 
in Herodotas^ which represents the Persian ho];;ses of the time 
of Croesus, as feeding on snakes. In the reign of the Lydian 
king Ci*ocsus, says Herodotus/ ** All the suburbs of Sardis were 
found to swarm with snakes, on the appearance of w^hich^ the 
horses left feeding in the pasture grounds and flocked to the 
suburbs to eat them. The king who witnessed the unusual 
sight regarded it very rightly as a prodigy. He, therefore, 
instantly sent messengers to the soothsayers of Telmessus to 
consult them upon the matter. His messengers reached the 
city, and obtained from the Telraassians ao explanation of 
what the prodigy portended, but fate did not allow them to 
inform their lord; for ere they entered Sardis, on their return, 
Croesus was a prisoner. What the Telmassiq^ns had declared 
was, that, Croesus must look for the entry of an enemy of 
foreign invaders into his country, and that, when they came 
they would subdue the native inhabitants, since the snake, 
said they, is a child of earth and the horse a warrior and a 
foreigner.” 

The Shayast la ShAyast prohibits the killing of war-horsos 
for animal food (chap. X. 1) S. B. E., Vol. V,, p. 319), but 
Herodotus makes no exception, when he says of the"birthday 
festivals of the Persians of his time, that " tho richer Persians 
cause an ox, a horse, a camel, and an ass to be baked whole, 
and so served up to them.””’ 

Strength^ speed, docility and nobleness of character were 
the chief characteristics that endeared a horse to an ancient 
Iranian. Wo will speak of some of these characteristics. 

An ancient . Persian looked as much for strength as for speed 
in his horse. The best mode of trying the strength was to 
press down the back of the animal with the hand. If the 
animal gave way under the pressure and bent down to the 

I Bundehesh XIX 26., 8. P. E., Vol. V, p. 72 ~ 

* Bawlluson's Herodotus, Vol. I,, p, 217., Bk. I., ch, 78, 

3 Rawlinsou’s Herodotus, Vol. I., p.,273, Bk. 1., cb. 138. 
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groundi the rider rejected it as unfit to carry his weight. 
Firdousi refers to this mode^ when he says that ** Every horse 
that Kustam drew towards himself^ and over the back of 
which he pressed his hand^ bent down under his streugth and 
touched the earth with his belly/’ \ Sohrab also used a 
similar mode to try the stregnth of his horse. He placed his 
trying hand on the back of the horse, when his (the horse’s) 
belly bent down to the ground.”- Even in modern Persia, 
horse-racing is patronised by the Shah, more with the 
object of trying the strength of tlio horse than his speed. Sir 
John Malcolm say« : The object ( of horse-racing) is not so 

much to try the speed as the strength of the horses, and to 
discover those which can bo depended on for long and rapid 
marches.”^ , Sir Robert Ker Porter^ says the same thing 
“ I found, that swiftness over a certain portion of ground in 
a given time, was not, as with us, the object of a Persian race. 
The aim here, is to possess breed of horses, so trained as to be 
able to go a regular rapid pace, under privation, and carrying 
any sorb of weight, for a great many hours together ; a sort 
of horso which is essential in this country, for the despatch 
of business, the swift march of armies, and often, in cases of 
military reverse, to save the lives of its great men.” 

The speed was the next characteristic of tho horse that 

struck an ancient Iranian. Ho, therefore, in common with his 
other aucLont ^ryau brothers, named this swiftest of animals^ 
** Aspa ” Equus), from the old Aryan root, 

^ j ^ jt 

(S j I } • 

(Sjy. (Vtill^r’s, Liber Regum L,p. 287.) 

- h 

Vuller’s, Liber Rogum I., p. 444. 

^ History of Persia, VqI. II.. p. 405, d, 

* Ker Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, kc, Vol, I, p, 335, 
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ag. to go rapidly). Tho word means ' oite who 

goes rapidly.’ 

It seemS; that the speed of the liorso was the cause which 
connected horse-racing with the festivals in honour of Mithras, 
the god of Light. Tho primitive ancient Iranian, being much 
exposed to influences of Nature, and coming into greater contact 
with Nature, began to clothe the grandest of Nature’s objects 
with the ideas most common to him on the surface of the earth. 
Just as he saw his swift horse cover long distances in a short 
time, he saw the sun go over the immense oi;b of heaven in a 
short time. So he gave to the sun, in his Avesta, the epithet of 

aurvat-aspa i.e., the swift-horsed. Having 

compared the swift going sail to his swift hor!se, ho represented 
him going about in chario'js. Meher Yasht, which treats of 
Mithras or Meher, the Yazata presiding over Light, is fall of 
allusions which show the relation of horses and chariots with: 
Mithras. Mithra gives swiftness to the horses (Yt. X, 3). 
Ho is worshipped by warriors riding on horses. They ask first 
swiftness for their horses and then strength to thoii bodies 
(Yt. X — 11). Mithra yokes his horses to his chariots (Yt. X, 52). 

He drives a high-whcelod chai’iot 

which is drawn by beautiful white horses (Yt. X,67,68). Tho 
chariot is handsome, well decorated and golden. 1.’he horses 
are four iu number.^ They are white and all of exactly the 
same colour. Their fore feet are shod with gold and their 
hind ones with silver. They are yoked to the pole with 
metallic hooks (Tt. X, 125). There are other chariots on his 
right apd on his left. His chariot is all armed with 1,000 

1 Thu four horacs of Mithra, the god of Light, reminds us of the four horses 
of the Bun among the ancient Greeks, viz., Erythreus, Acteon, Lampros and 
Fhilogasus. These foar horses representeil the light of the sun when in the 
different parts of heaven, viz,, the light before tho appearance of the sOn 
over the horizon, the light after the sun-rise, the light at midday, and the 
light at smiset. 
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bows ai^d arrows^ spearsj swords^ maces and other implements 
of war. His chariot also moves on one wheel made of jjold 
and drawn by four horses. Those who worshipped Mithra 
were blessed with beautiful chariots. 

All these allusions tend to show^ that the velocity of the 
apparent motion of the sun was compared to the speed of the 
horse^ and that he was represented as moving in chariots 
tlrawn by horses. This comparison being so close^ it is quite 
natural that on Mithralc festivals^ held in honour of the sun 
and his lights horse-racing took a prominent parti among the 
ancient Iranians. 

Now^ this question of horse and chariot-racing leads us to 
the question^ referred to by Canon Taylor in his work, ‘'The 
Origin of the Aryans (p. 161 ), whether the horse was first 
used for drawing chariots or for riding. He thinks that it was 
first used for driving. Mr. William Ridgeway, in an article 
on the subject in the ‘'Academy’’ of 3rd January 1801 ^ 
comes to the same conclusion from various considerations. 
He attributes the reason to the fact, tliat "at first the horse was 
very small and incapable of carrying men, and that it was after 
generations of domestication under careful feeding and breeding 
that the horse became of sufiiciont size to carry man on his back 
with ease.” According to Prof. Max Miiller, it appears from 
the Vedas, that in ancient India, the horse was put to the use, 
both of chariot-drawing and riding. Zenophon represents 
the ancient Persians of the time of Cyrus the younger, as using 
the horse both for riding and for driving in the chariots 
(Anabasis, Bk. I. ch. 8-7, 10 ). From what is stated of the 
horse in the Avesta, we find that, though both riding and 
driving in the chariot are spoken of in the Avesta, the» latter 
seems to precede the former. 

The order, in which the different uses, the horse was put to, 
are spoken of in the Avesta, suggests that the horse was first 
used for drawing chariots and then for riding. The warrior used 
him in a chariot while fighting,' before he began to ride hipi. 
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The very Avestic word for a warrior is a linguistic ^proof in 
support of this. He is called a Ratlia-eshtur 

.r., one standing in a rntha /.(?„ a chariot. An 

enemy is represented as attacking his foe in a chariot 
(Yt. VIII, 5G; XIV, 48). 

Again, the fact referred to above, vk., that some of Nature’s 
grandest objects, which, on account of their speed, are compared, 
by the early Iranians, with horses, are represented as moving 
in chariots and not on horseback, is another proof that the horse 
was first used for driving and then for riding. Besides 
Mithra, we find Ardvigura, the Yazata, presiding over rivers^ 
represented as driving her chariot herself. 

Some of the rivers of Persia derive their names from ^‘aspa/’ 
i.e., the horse, on account of their speed which was considered 
to be as great as that of the horse ; for example, the river 

Hvaspa i-e*, the ‘^good-horsed ” (Yt. XIX, 67). 

Hvaspa is the Choaspes of the Greeks. In its Greek form, 
wo find the word *'aspa” (horse) still preserved. The ancient 
l^ersian not only named the swiftest of his river • from the 
name of the swiftest oE his animals, but also began to measure 
the lengths of his rivers from the number of days which a 
swift-going horse took to go over its whole length. For 
example, we find from the Ardvi^ura Niayish, that the 
length of one of the largest tributaries of the Ardvigura river 
is spoken of as that which it would take forty days for a rider 
on a swift horse to go over. 

In the same way, Pirdousi, the great Persian poet, speaks of 
the ciivjumterence of Azer-Gushasp, the celebrated fire-temple 
of ancient Iran, as being “half the ride of an Arab horse” 
(VuUer’s Liber Regum Shahnameh, Vol. IL, p. 761, 1. 140). 
Wood, in his Journey to the Source of the Oxus (p. 223), says 
the same thing of the Uzkbeks, the modern occupants of a 
psjrt of ancient Iran. They apeak of tlie distance of a place 
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as ^'’ek-doweedeh,” /.<*. one gallop. If yon ask them^ what 
time a certain operation would take, their reply is, the time 
occupied in galloping so many miles. 

We learn from Zeiiophon’s Retreat that the ancient Per- 
sians used the swiftest of horses for post services.” Hence, 
the saying, ‘'the Persian post riders fly faster than the cranes.” 
At ordinary speed, it took 100 days from Susa to Sardis, but 
the king’s post took six or seven days.” 

Next to speed, the physical property of the horse most spoken 
of in the A vesta, is that of good sight. The horse was believed 
to possess the powfer to sec, on the darkest and the most cloudy 
of nights, a hfiir lying on the ground and to distinguish 
whether the hair was of the tail or of the mane of a horse 
(Yt. XIV, f)l). He distinguished such a hair even on a snowy 
and rainy night (Yt. XVI, 10). According to the Bundehesh 
(ch. XIX, 32), it was the Arab horse that possessed this extra- 
ordinary eyesight. Firdousi says of the Rakhsh of Rustam, that 
on a cloudy night, he saw from the distance of two farsangs an 
ant on a black saddle cloth. 

The Vishtasp Ynsht (Yt. XXIV, 29) says of a horse of 
ancient Tran, that if a rider missed his way, an excellent horse 
soon found out the mistake, and, turning back from the wrong 
way, went along the right way.^ 


I This characteristic of a liorsc, tn'i;., a powerfal sight, is illastrat- 
ed by the following passage in Sir Henry Layard’s Early Adycnturcs in Persia, 
Suslana and Babylonia (p. 291), which shows, that it is observed] even now, 
among horses of good breed. We had to had oar way through narrow and 
tortuous lanes to the'musif* of Mustafa Kuli Khan .... But how were we 
to discover it, with no one to guide us in the darkness ‘r Whilst we were hesi- 
tating one of the Arabs remembered that the marc he was riding had been 
with him two years before, when he had passed several days In Mustafa Kull 
Khan’s house. He was convinced that she would find it again, and giving the 
animal her halter, went before us. She picked her way carefully, stopping 
every now and then, as if to consider the turning she would take, when, at 
length, after traversing more than half the town, she slopped before an arch- 
way closed by a massive door. Her rider at once recognised it as that o f 
Mustaff^ Kali Khan’s house.” , 

U « 
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The next characteristic of the Iranian horse^ spoken o^in old 
Persian books, is his docility, his nobleness of character^ or his 
sympathy for his master. Poetic imagination gives that 
sympathy oven a language or a power of expregsion. The 
following story of an Iranian liorse, as given by Firdousi, is a 
touching instance of this noble characteristic of a Persian 
horse: — 

Sitivash, an Iranian prince, had a very favourite horse, named 
Behezad When ho knew, that owing to the evil 

machinations of Karsewaz, the Turanian back-biter, his end 
was near, and that he was on the point of being put to death 
by his father-in-law Afrasiab, the king of Tnran, he went to 
his favourite horse Behezad, and taking off his saddle and 
bridle, set him free, and asked him to allovv no Qne to ride 
him, except his son Kaikhusru, whose birth he expected.^ 

The horse wandered in the adjoining jungles for several 
years until the time when Kaikhusru came ro age. When 
tlic Iranian nobles went to Firangiz, the wife of 8iavash, to 
take her son Kaikhusru for the throne of Iran, she, knowing 
the last wishes of her husband, directed Kaikhusru to the 
jangle, where the horse Behezud was roaming. Kaikhusru 
took with him the old bridle and saddle of Behessad which 
Siavash had removed from his back a short time before he set 
him free. On seeing the troop of horses, in which, he was 
told, Bchezad always moved, he loudly called out his name. 
On bearing it the horse at once stopped. Kaikhusru showed 
him his old saddle and bridle which be soon recognised and 
allowed to be put on liis back. This incident brought to the 
mind of the horse the memory of his former dear master, and 
he shed tears for his death which made Kaikhusru also weep. 
In the * Aban Yasht (Yt. V, 50), Kaikhusru among other 

^ Compare the words placed by Firdou^i, the Homer of the East, Id the 
moath of his hero Si&vash (Vallcr’s Liber Rcgam, Shabnameh, II, 653) with 
those placed by Homer in the mouth of his hero Hector (Iliad Vlll., 11. 
226-289), Siavash’a conversation with his horse reminds us of Hector’s 
conversation with his horses. , 
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things prays for an excellent horse. This allnaion in the Aban 
Tasht h explained by the above story from the ShuhnSmeh.* 

“ Now Xanthiis» /Ethon, Lampas! * urge th? chase, 

And thou, Podargus ! prove thy generous race ; 

Be fleet, be fearless, tliis important day, 

And all your master’s well-spent care repay. 

For this, high-fed, in plenteous stalls ye stand, 

Served with pure wheat, and by a princess’ hand ; 

For this my spouse, of great Action’s line, 

So oft has steep’d the strengthening grain in wine. 

Now swift pursue, now thunder uncon troll’d ; 

Give me to seize rich Nestor’s shield of gold." 

“ Mcjiutimb, at distance from the scene of bloo l, 

The pensive steedsf of groat Achillas stotid : 

Their godlike master slain before their eyes. 

They wept, an«l shared in human miseries. 

In vaih Anj;omo:lou now shakes the rciu, 

Now i)lios the lash, and soothes and llireats in vain; 

Nor to the light nor Tlcricspont they go, 

Host i VO they stood, and obstinate in woo : 

Btill as a tombstone, never to bo rnoviid. 

Oil somo good man or woman uiirc[)roved 
Lays its etcifnal weight ; or fl.K’d, as stands 
A marble courser by the sculptor’s h inds, 

Placed on tlic hero’s grave. Along their face 
The big romid diop.s coirscil down with silent pace, 

V’onglobiiig on the dust. .... 

Nor Jove disdain’d to cast a pitying look. 

While thus relenting to the steeds, he spoke; 

‘Unliappy coursers of immortal strain, 

Exempt from age, and deathless, now in vain ■, 

• • • •• 9 m % 

, , . But cease to mourn ; 

For not by you sliall Priam’s son be borne. 

OuTseU will swiftness to your nerves imparl — 

Ourself with rising spirits swell your heart." 

I’ope’s Iliad, Bk. XV M., 11. 481-517. 

^ Compare Finlonsi’s acoomit of the grief of the horse Bohozad (Vuller’.s 
l.iber Uegnm, Vol. II., p. 722) with Homer s aecount of tlie grief of the 
horses of Achilles. 

* These horses and Balius are in putioiied again in Bk. XVL, 11. 182-35. 
t Xanthus and Balius (Pk. XVII., 1, 182). 
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So dear and favourite was his horse to an Iranian, that he 
always considered him to be his great companion. ZAl ^aid of 
his horse: As long as I will live, my horse will be my com- 
panion and the vault of revolving heaven shall be iny shelter.” 

To lose one's favourite horse in a battle, and to let him pass 
into the hands oE an enemy, was, according to Pirdousi, the 
greatest ignominy for a Persian hero. 

According to Zenophon, a horse with a golden bridle was 
considered by the ancient Persians to be a very valuable gift 
for a distinguished person. 

For all these valuable characteristics, the diorse was such 
a great favourite with the ancient Iranians, that they derived 
their names also from horses. For exanple, the ancestors of 
Zoroaster had the following names, all derived from Aspa, i.e., 
horse : Pourusliaspa, Paitirasps, Aurvataspa, Vlaechataspa . 

Again we find the following Persian names (in Greek history) 
derived from Aepa (horse), Araspes ( Avesba Airya-aspa, 
/. c., having good horses). Aspauiitras (a lover of horses). 
Aspathines (rich in horses; Av. Aspachana). Cranaspes 
({x>ssessing active horses. Av. to do). Damaspia (posses- 
sing tame horses. Av. dam, to become obedient). llystas|)es 
(possessor of horses, Av. Vishtusp vid, to acquire).* Maspii 
(those having big horses). Otaspes (having a horse as swift 
as the wind). Phaniaspes (having excellent horses. Av. 
fra, forward). Prexaspes (abounding in horses, Av. Poiiru- 
shaspa). Sataspes (having hundred • horses). Zairaspes 
(having golden-coloured horses). {Vidv Rawlinso'Ps Herodotus, 
Appendix to Bk. VL, note A, Vol. III., p. 550 eb seq.). 

According to Pirdousi, the first thing that an ancient 
Persian looked to, before going to war, was the selection of an 
excellent horse. If ho belonged to i\ high and noble family, he 
had a troop of horses to make his selection from. lu the forests 
adjoining large cities troops were bred and allowed to wander 
in a free savage state. When a would-be warrior wanted to 
select one for his use, the whole troop was driven before him. 
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and the man in charge of the breeding department drew the 
attcntioh to the best of the lot, describing his descent, &c. He 
made his choice, and took the one he liked by throwing over 
a 110030 upon him. The hero then tried the strength of the 
horse by pressing down his back with his hand with all his 
might. The horse that gave way under the pressure was 
rejected as unfit for that particular hero. Horses were 
supposed to have auspicious and inauspicious marks. Pirdousi 
says of the horses brought before Rustam': — 

(jSuj 

t.ii., they drove all of them before Rustam and described the 
royal marks over them. Of all the horses with peculiar auspi- 
cious mar ks,^ Rustam chose one, named Rakhsh. Pirdousi has 
immortalized this horse in his great epic as he has immortalized 
his master Rustam, No other horse could bear the weight of 
Rustam, and the Rakhsh allowed none but Rustam to ride over 
bini. So, in order to render the services of this great hero 
useless for the cause of his country, his enemies very often 
tried to get his favourite horse stolen from him. Many m 
hard-fought battle was fought to get the possession of this 
valuable aild auspicious horse?. It will not bo out of place here 
to give the poet's graphic description of this horse? ; His eyes 

were dark and his tail raised 

His hoof was strong like steel. His body from lieael to tail was 
spotted, as it were with the spots of red rose on saffron. On a 
dark night he could see from the distance of two farsangs an 
ant on a black saddle. In strength he was an elejihaut, in 
stature a camel, and in vigour a lion of Mount Eistoiiu.”* 
Again, it appears from Pirdousi, that to examine a horse 
aiiel teat his strength and power by moans of bis teeth, is a 
very old practice. Rustam tries his horse in this way. The* 
Rakhsh was to Rustam, what Caesar's celebrated horse was to 
his master. As Caesar was the first to subdue his horse, so 
1 Vullor’fl Liber Reguip, Vol. I., p. 287. 
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was Uostam fiesi to subdue the Rakhsh. As Csesar’s horse 
allowed nobody to ride over him, so did Rustam’s ^'Rakhsh 
allow none. They say also of Alexander, that he was the 
first to break his favourite borse Bucephalus, in whose honour 
he built the town of Biicephalia, at his death, on the river 
Jhelum, at the spot where the horse died. 

The horse being so great a favourite, ho was, at one time, 
appointed an arbiter, as it were, of the fortunes of the rival 
claimants to the throne of Persia. According to Herodotus 
(Book III, 84-86), Darius and his six colleagues, when they 
killed the Magi, who, pretending to bo thg Persian Sraordis 
had ascended the throne of Persia, settled among themselves 
as to who should be the king of Persia. They resolved that 

they would ride out together next morning into the skirts 
<if the city, and he whose steed first neighed after the sun 
was up should have the kingdom/^ ^ By some contrivance, 
idSbares, the groom of Darius, made his master’s horse neigh 
first after the rise of the sun, and so gained the throne of 
Persia for him. The story shows, that the horse of Darius, 
having a very delicate sense of smelling, smelled the presence 
of his mare and neighed first. They say, that to perpetuate 
the name of this favourite horse, Darius had raised a monu- 
ment with a suitable inscription alluding to this event. 

The great esteem in which the ancient Persians held their 
horses is inherited by the modern Persians to such a great 
extent that, according to Malcolm/- the king’s stable is 
deemed one of the most sacred of sanctuaries : this usage 
continues in force, during the present reign, a nobleman of the 
first rank, who had aspired to the throne, took refuge in the 
royal stabh*, and remained there till he obtained his pardon, 
1’he military tribes liave always regarded this sanctuary with 
the most superstitious reverence. * A horse,’ they say, will 
never bear him to victory by whom it is violated.’ ” In one 

^ Bawlinson’d Herodotus, Vol. II, p. 478, Bk. III., ch. 84. 

* History of Persia, Vol. II., p, 40^. 
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Persian manuscript,” continues Malcolm, ‘'all the misfortunes 
of NAdir McerzA, the grandson of NAdir Shah, are attributed 
to his having violated the stable by putting to death a person 
who had taken refuge there. The same writer remarks : “the 
monarch or chief in whoso stable a criminal takes refuge must 
feed him as long as ho stays there ; he must be slain the 
moment before he roaches it^ or when ho loaves it; but when 
there, a slave who has murdered his master cannot be touched. 
The place of safety is at the horse’s head, and if that is tied 
lip in the open air. the person who takes refuge is to touch 
the head-stall.’’ ‘ * 

M. Dubeux'-^ affirms this^ when he says, "Les ecuries royales 
sent depuis longtoraps uu asile sacre. Get usage subsiste 
tojours.” , 

According to Herodotus (1. 1 32) horse flesh formed a dish 
ia birth-day feasts, Firdousi also refers to the use of horses’ 
flesh as food among the ancient Persians, Asfandyar in his 
feast to ArjAsp had ordered horses-flesh as a disli ( Mohl. 
French translation, small ed., IV. p. 432.), 

^ Ibid p. 403, note t. Vide Curzon’s Persia, Vol, 1., p, 155, n, 1. 

- La Perse, p. 401, 




ON THE CHARIOT OF THE GODDESS ^.) 
A SUPPOSED REMEDY FOR DRIVING 
OUT AN EPIDEMIC.* 

Read on 30th June 1897, President— -R ev, Dr. D. Mackiciian. 

in almost all nations, weapons of war were considered 
essential in religions gatherings. The gods and 'goddesses ot 
tlie ancients had their instruments of war just as their warriors 
and heroes had. As warriors wanted weapons to strike the 
physical foes of their country, so gods, goddesses and angles 
wanted them to strike the spiritual enemies of the people they 
protected. So, we find, that the religious processions of many 
nations carried weapons with them. Even the Freemasons 
carried swords in their procossions as symbols of authority. 
A Parsee youth (Navar), initiated into the order of priest- 
hood, leads the proce.ssion to the fire-temple, carrying a gur%, 
a kind of club in his hand as a warrior. He indicates 
thereby, that, just as the angel Mithra has his own club to strike 
on the heads of the Daevcu, i, c., evil persons and‘influences 
( vazrem hunivikhtem kameredhc puiti daevanAm ), he had his 
own club to strike it over his spiritual foes. He carries it as a 
symbol, to declare, that thenceforward, he will use his mental 
powers and spiritual faculties in the suppression of all evils. 
Thus, in almost all nations, instruments of war were considered 
to be necessary requisites for religious processions. 

Now, in ancient times, chariots were considered to be a part 
and parcel of military requisites. So, they played a very 
prominent part, both in religious gatherings and in warfare. 
Warriors are called RathaSshtars, [/. c., those who stood up 
in the Ratha ( Lat. Rota ), i. c,, the chariot ] because they 
fought in chariots. As warriors fought against physical 


^ Journal, Vol, ly,, No. 8, pp, 119-26, 
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cnemi^^ so gods and goddesses fought against spiritual 
enemies. Thus, gods and goddesses had their ohariots just in 
the same way as warriors had. In the Avesta, Ardvigura 
AnAliitu^ an Yazata presiding over waters, is represented as 
moving in a chariot. Mithra, the angel presiding over light, 
had his chariot just as Phoebus, the sun-god, had his own 
among the Greeks. 

In India also, the Rathi or the chariot has been playing a 
very prominent part in religions or semi- religious gatherings 
and proccesioiis. Airong the lower classes, it has lost much 
of the original symbolic signification. In case of epidemics 
like plague, cholera and small- pox, it is the village inata, Y.e., 
the village goddess, that has a good deal to do with it. So, one 
of the supfJbsed ways to drive out an epidemic from a village 
overtaken with it, is matano rath kahadvo, 

/.o., to take out of the village the chariot of the village goddess. 
The goddess is supposed to be appeased thereby and the 
epidemic transferred to an adjoining village. 

The object of this paper is to present a few notes of three 
eases that fell under my observation, (a) one at Tithal near 
Ilulsar, ((?) another at Jalalpore near Nowsari, and (e) another 
on the Ghaut Road leading to Satara frgm Mahableshwar, 

(a) The plague epidemic, that was raging for some time this 
year, in the town of Bulsar, had made its appearance, in 
solitary cases, in the adjoining village of Tithal, This alarmed 
the poor villagers, and they resolved to drive away the 
epidemic from their village in their indtcVs rathft. During the 
evening of the I7th of May they made all i^reparations for the 
chariot procession. 

Their ruths or chariois consisted of small pieces of wooden 
planks standinp on wheels. They were about a foot in length 
and breadth. The chariot procession started in the morning 
of the eighteenth of May from their small village temple. All 
the villagers accompanied it. The raths were decorated with 
small bannerettes. Two villagers carried the two chariots in 

M • 
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their hand.^. A cock and a goat were carried by ^others. 
Others carried a cocoanut, betclnuts, cooked food, etc. The 
procession was led by a Bhagat or a priest. 

It is not every villager tluit has a lihagat of its own. The 
one at Tithal, named llevlo Jirio was specially 

sent for from Priiidourogluid, a ruined hill fort, about four 
miles distant. These Bhagats are village priests as well as 
doctors. they abstain from meat and intoxicating drinks 
of all kinds. They have certain religious observances to be 
observed. The Bliagat at ITthal was paid Us. 5 for the day’s 
woi’k. 

The procession coming at the (jiitskirts of the village, on 
the road leading to Shogvi, stopped there fop some time, and the 
Bh.'igat recited several incantations. The following arc some 
of the lines of the incantations, the whole of which they refuse 
to recite e.Ncopt on proper occasions, and which it is difficult 
for us to follow when they are recited in a sing-song way : — 
'Hl<l 

^ =HW- 

■HI 

^ g 11^1 lx 

fjR-aHRi rl islM ^>11^ SsilHlM, 

\ 

n J(i>i atR. 

^ VRlM 

These arc .•?omc of the words of the incantations, taken down 
from the lips of the lihagat to learn what ideas are given vent 
to in the incantations. I give here a rough translation of the 
incantations, as far as I can understand them. “ Counteract the 
influence of this gust of wind, so that our affairs in this world 


( 1 ) =tlt« 3-1. 
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may ccyitinue. Lot us wnmteract the iriHuence of this injurious 
wind. This work which is the work of Atjrtl mdta ( I, a., the 
goddess presiding over fire) can be called our work. We liave 
to counteract the influence of this work about this world. Ay 
force and violence {i.e.,hy all possible means), we shall 
(joiinteract the influence! of this (injurious wind or epidemic). 
All that happens in this world is ours and is brouglit about by 
gods. The work of the gods in that world is performed on 
the edge of clouds, /. c., in heavens. We shall counteract the 
influence of the work originated on the edge of the clouds. 
This disease is sAid to come from the great God, from the 
goddess.’' 

The above incantations of these simple folks show their belief 
ill the folio vVing fa/3ta — 

(1) T^hat all epidemics are carried from one place to 

another by winds and that they tire the result of 
injurious winds. 

(2) That their gods and goddesses have something to 

do with them. 

(3) These gods and goddesses work in the cloiuls. 

These incantations were recited by the Bhagat on the out- 

skirt of the village in a chanting way, and in touching plaintive 
tones. He nodded his head heavily during the utterance like 
one who believed himself to be possessed by the spirit. 

The incantations being finished, the whole procession 
marched from Tithal to the adjoining village of Shogvi, whose 
iiiliabitants had received, a day or two previous, a friendly 
intimation of the arrival of tin? chariot of tho mdtd. So, they 
had prepared themselves to roc(3ive the chariot of tho goddess 
iu their own hands directly from the hands of the 
new-comers. Tho villagers of Tithal returned to their village 
with the belief that they had driven away the epidemic from 
their village and passed it on to some other place. 

The villagers of Shegvi in their turn were to pass on the 
or chariot of the goddess, with a similar pricossiou aud 
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similar observances to another village named Pandera ^Pairec*. 
This village was to pass it on to another village and so on. 
The goddess of the chariot thus marches from village to 
village. At last, when the next village is very far off, and the 
distance too great for the villagers to go in a procession, they 
place the rath in a place surrounded by hills, so that the 
epidemic being shut up from all sides may die ( ) 

as the villagers say. If the villagers of a particular village 
are not on their watch, and allow the new-comers to place their 
chariots near their village, then they believe, that there is a 
likelihood of the epidemic sticking to their ^lace. 

From a sea-coast village like Tibhal, the ratha is carried 
from place to place to interior villages till they get to a village 
from which the next village is very far off, and in ihat c.ise the 
disease is believed to die out in soUtudo. But in the case of 
a village several miles distant from the sea, the ratha is 
carried seaward. It is taken from village to village seaward, 
and the last sea-coast village transfers the rath, an d with that 
the disease, to the sea, where it is supposed to die. An 
instance of this kind came under my observation, quo morn- 
ing during the Christinas holidays of 1894, at Jalalpore near 
NaosSlri. The ratha was brought there from an adjoining 
village the evening previous aud placed on the outskirts of the 
town. The people of Jaliilpore had to remove it to the adjoin- 
ing village of Bodiili, which had to transfer it to Matvan 
which in its turn had to convey it to Karuri (Matwar), which 
was quite close to the sea. The Karari people were to convey 
the rath to the sea and there drown it. 

In the matter of conveying the rath from village to village, 
there is ger.erally a friendly arrangement, the people of the 
village that starts the rath giving a friendly notice of the 
coining of the rath to the next village in order to enable the 
people to be ready to pass it on to the next village. But in 
some places, the people of a village quietly and stealthily carry 
the rath to the outskirts of the next village and leave it there. 
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If the people of that next village come to know about that, 
they come to oppose their approach with all force, being afraid 
that the rath might bring disease to their doors. A case 
of that kind came under my observation at Maliableshwar 
in October 1894, On the Ghaut Road leading to Satara, 1 
saw four small toy-chariots, lying on the side of the road, 
with small wooden idols standing on each of them. The 
idols were decorated with coloured clothes. I was told that 
the village of Khelgar had several cases of cholera in the 
preceding hot weather and to drive away that disease the 
people had started tho rath of their goddess, named " Murri.” 
They knew fully well, that the people of that village would 
oppose tho conveyance of the rath to their village ; so, they 
stealthily carried jt at night and placed it midway at some 
distance from the village. 1'he goat and the cock that 
accompany the rath are let loose, and nobody takes them away, 
the belief being, that, ho who takes them away is attacked 
with the disease. 

On the day when the rath was conveyed from Tithal, the 
women of the village met at a small temple, situated near 
the village well, and lighting a lamp sang their.favourite song, 
imploring their village goddess to be kind towards the villiige. 
Their principal goddess was Jal-clevi /.a., the 

goddess presiding over water. This was perhaps because the 
temple was situated near the well of the village and because 
the village was close to thesea. 

The song sung by the village women in honour of their 
' Jal-devi ’ runs as follows : — 

>ll»l 

atlX ailt-fi ^'ll 
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ill'll Mai«il 

=HlX rll ^ica 

Translation. 

I isaw four married ;^irls iu my dream. All the four had 
Clips for red-pigment ^ in their hands. All the four went to 
offer their services to JaUdeviL^ Worship the gods with 
pieces’’ of money. Serve the gods with sindur (a kind of 
pigment)^ worth a pice. Make marks on the idols with 
sindur, worth a pice. Make the hearts coo! with cold curd. 
When the four girls walked^ their stops made the marks of 
red pigment. When the four girls spoke 'their lips dropped 
pearls. 

The following arc two other semi-religious songs sung at 
the village temple of Tithal : — 

^IHX- 

Translation, 

When the son of VarlA was standing on the banks of the 
river Tapti, there appeared suddenly a pair of idols. Come 
on girls ! We shall go to see them. Of what kind must bo 
the idols of gods ? The idols of gods must be of tho saino 
kind as those of the Toolja goddess in our temple. 
il3\l ^ 

•WC-U'fl 

^ The marks made on forehciuli?. &c., with red pigment arc considered 
auspicious. 

* The goddess presiding over water. 

s The people generally tike a vow to present to the goJs small pieces of 
metals, worth one, two or more annae." 
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■Hiffi.. 

Translation, 

Karooro and irarichandra used to say, convoy this rae.ssage 
to our Jal-devi goddess — 

Come to play on the open place at Titlial. 

A swinging seat is suspended for you on this road.* 

And silken tassels are suspended from there. 

Two or four ribbons fly in the air on the seat. 

The swinging seat is suspended on this road.*' 

The songs of a tribe or community indicate, to a certain 
extent, what amount of intelligence the people of the tribe 
possess. The short songs of the Tithal women show the 
poverty of their field of thought. 


^ The gois are believed to take pleasure in these swiri jing chairs or seats. 
Hence their idols are, at times, placed on s^uch seal^s. 



THE COCK AS A SACRED BIRD IK 
ANCIENT IRAN. 

Read on 28th March 1900, 

President— L ieut.-Col. G. Waters, i.m.s. 

Among the ancients, those animals and birds that were 
rnpst useful to men were highly esteemed and held well nigh 
sacred. The cock was one of such birds. On account of its 
being greatly useful as the harbinger of^ morn, it was held 
sacred by many aucient nations. The ancient Greeks ond 
other nations considered it to be a bird sacred to the .Sun. Its 
relation to the Sun, as the harbinger of morn, is not lost sight 
of, even by writers of our times. His crowing is., as it were^ 
according to Shakespeare, a salutation to the morn — 

** The early village cock 

Hath twice done aalutatiou to the morn.’' 

(Ratcliff to King Richard — Richard ///,, Act V,^ Sc, 3.) 

I. 

Cock in Iranian Literature. 

Persia, or ancient Iran, was the home of the cock. It is 
said on the authority of Athaoueus (XIV ., c. 20) that cocks 
were taken to Europe from Persia.* It is owing to this fact 
that the Greek comedians, and among them Aristophanes 
( B. 0. 448-380 ), called the cock the Persian bird or the 
Median bird.'^ It is said to have been taken to Egypt from 
Asia.^ 

* Journal, Vol. V., No. B, pp. 34?J-62. 

^ Hyde’s Jliatorla ReligioniK^ Vetenim PermruMj 2nd Edition, p. 412, 
Pictet, Lrx Origincs Iiido^Euroi)ccaiici^t 2nd Edition, Vol, I., p, 490, 
DahisUhi by Shea and Troyer, Vol. I., p, 324, n. 1. 

QctXgldT^Cii'ili^-iition- of the Eaatera Iraiuatix^ Vol, I., p. 189, Translated 
by Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 

* The Athmusam^ 14th October 1899, No. 3766, p. 625, article by Sir G 

Birdwood. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians^ Vol I.i p. 189. 

a Cocks and hens, as well as horses, appear to have come originally from 
Asia.’*— A Popnlar Account of the Anciejtt EggpliansJoj Sir J. Ganlner 
WUkitwon, Vol. 1., p. 2S4. 
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Tho ^ow, the dog, and the cock were the three animals that 
wore most esteemed among tho ancient Persians for their great 
usefulness to men. As Anquetil dn Perron says: ‘‘Ces troi 
animaux ( le bceuf, le chien et le coq ) sent les plus necessaire 
au Parse; ils fournissent mcmc a tons ses besoins ; le bcouf sert 
au labourage, aux charrois ; on tire le lait de la vache ; le 
cliien garde lojour les troupeaux, la nuit lamaison; . . . au 
haut da coq comrneiicent les prieres, les travaax de la cam- 
pagnc et les autres occupations des hommes.”* 

The cock is spoken of in tho Vendidad as 'paro-darsh^ i.e,, 
the fore-seer ( from paroj i. e.j fore or beforehand and 

dareg to^ see ). It is so called because it foresees the 

rising of the sun, the coming of the morn. 

The 18th Chapter of the Vendidad ( XVIII. 14 to lb) 
explains why it was considered useful and sacred. Zoroaster 
asks: ‘‘Who is it that follows the dictates of Sraosha?’' 
Aliura Mazda replies that it is the cock, which, on the appear- 
ance of the dawn, crows as follows : “ 0 men ! arise. Praise 

the best piety. Extirpate the demons. The long-handed 
llushyanst { L g,, the demon of idleness who lulls men to sleep 
with unfolded hands) comes down upon you. He lulls to sleep 
again, the whole material world when it awakes at dawn. 
0 men I it does not behove you to sleep long.” 

This passage then shows, that the cock was esteemed by tho 
ancient Persians, because it helped men to get up early in tho 
morning and to go to their work. The Vendidad then 
proceeds to say that men, on rising at tho dawn of day, at the 
crowing of the cock, should act according to the three precepts 
—good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, — and should 
shun three things — evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
actions. It then says, tluit next to the cock, it is the family 

' Zend A vesta, Tome II, p. 602. 

N 
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hearth, it is the fire of the house, that shouts to the iutfkatcs of 
the house, and asks them to change their night dress, to wash 
their hands and to kindle the fire. Thus, the voice of the cock 
and that of the fire of the house, ask the inmates of the house 
to get up early, to look sharp, to throw off unduly long sleep, 
to cast oflE the demon of idleness and to be busy with their 
work. It is then further said, that, of any two persons, the 
one who first hears the voice of the cock and gets up early 
and attends to the above dictates of following the path of 
truth, shall first go to paradise. All these^ statements show, 
that the cock was held sacred, because it enabled one to follow, 
as it were, the old adage — 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and ^wrisc.” 

The cook being so useful and sacred a bird, it is furtlier 
said ill the Vendidad, that the gift of a cock and a hen to a 
pious mau is worth the gift of a large palatial building, because 
it helps the pious man to be vigilant and sharp in his work of 
general usefulness and piety. ^ Again, the cock being so useful 
a bird, the work of domesticating a cock and feeding it well, 
is considered a good meritorious act.'^ The Hadokht Nashk-’ 
says, that there is, as it were, a constant fight between the cock 
on the one hand, and Bushyaiist, the demon of idleness, on the 
other. The demon of idleness says to men : 0 men ! sleep 

on, sinful men ! sleep on.'’ On the other hand, the cock, like 
the family fire, asks men to wake up and go to their work. In 
the Beharam Yasht, Behararn the angel presiding over victory, 
is represented as carrying his help in the form of a bird. 
That bird is supposed by some, and among them, by Anquetil, 
to be the cock. It means, then, that a man praying for 
victory and success in his work, must attend to the crowing 
of the cock, i.c., get up at the early dawn and be diligent 
and hard-working. If he would do that, victory or success 
would follow. 



*? Vend,, ZVIIL, 28. > IHd„ 29. a r,ta/if,ZXII, 41-48. 
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Froiji the AvostTi we learn then, that the only demon that 
is said to bo opposed and baffled by the cock, is Bushyunst, 
the demon of idloDCss. But as idleness leads to many other 
faults find evils, o. y,, iiuoleanliness, penury, dishonesty, 
nntruthfulness, flattery, theft, &c., fcho latter books widen the 
sphere in general terms, and say, that the presence of the 
cock in a house and its crowing lead to the expulsion and 
extirpation of many demons or vices. 

The Bundehesh^ ( Ch. XIX. 38 ) says, that the cock is 
created by God to oppose all the demons, and that the dog 
is a co-worker with the cock in helping the good work of 
Sraosha, whose duty as an angel is to protect the world, 

both at day and night, from all evil influences. 

« 

no 

no ffo ^ ts k> no 

The Pahlavi Dinkard,’ in recapitulating the contents of 
tlie Vendidad, says, that to domesticate a cock and to feed it, 
is a meritorious action. 

The Shayast la Shayast refers to a superstition of old Tran, 
where people, on hearing a hen make a noise like the crowing 
of a cock, killed it, thinking that it was an ill omen. The 
book says that the people must not consider it an ill omen, 
and must not kill the hen, which simply makes that noise to 
help the cock in its work of crowing, in order to make men 
vigilant against the overpowering effect of evil influences. 
Under such circumstances, it advises people to keep two 
cocks, so that when one does not crow, the other may crow and 


' ri. L\, Vol. V., Wesfs PM. Texts, Part I, p. 7S. 

> Justi's Bundehesfa, p, 48, II. 14-17. 

» g. a, E., Vol. XXXVIl, West’s Pwid. Texft, Part IV, p, 163. 
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help its companion, and keep the inmates of the house Vt^giliint 
and careful of their duties ! ' 

Again it happened, that at times, the cock crew at odd 
times. People took that as a bad omen. The Sad-dar- says 

W MCI •*1)1 Hj (s^ fY ^k/ 

^ lyr i)»oo^isf*i»^ici ^ wwt Sri -o|» 

Sri jlS S^i I ^ivc lit) ir^f a5 |u tr^i«)(j iw" 

ir'f a5 i<j Siv j-o^* V3-0' rf «M9^p wici 

wiyw-v 

** The rule is this, that as there may be some even of those of the good re- 
ligion who, through unaoquaintance with the religion, yvhen a female (fowl) 
crows in the manner of a cock, will kill the fowl, so those of the firimitive 
faitii have said that there may he mischief from wizards in that dwelling, 
(which) the cook is incapable of keeping away, and the female (fowl) makes 
that noise for the assistance of the cock, especially when the bringing of 
another cock into that dwelling is necessary” (?1, B. E., Vol, V„ p. 1130, cli. 
X, 30, West). 

4k 4k (f 
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that must not be taken as a bad onien^ but as an extra- 
ordinary warning to be vigilant and to look sharp against evil 
influences. It says that perhaps the cock, by its extraordinary 
power of seeing things, found some imminent calamity before 
them, and so, it saw the necessity of crowing at odd and extra- 
ordinary times also.^ 

Mirkhoud'^ refers to the old Iranian belief in the evil 
omens, predicted by the cock, crowing at an iinusal hour. 
Wo will quote him at length, as he also refers to the esteem in 
which the bird was held. 

“ Kaiomars . ' . . set out, from the royal residence of 

Mount Danvivend, towards the oast. When ho had advanced 
some way, his auspicious sight fell on a whito cock followed by 
a hen : he also observed this cock engaged in combat with a 
serpent; so that whenever the latter attempted to seize the hen, 
the cock with the greatest intrepidity made a vigorous attack 
and put it to flight. Kaiomars was so pleased with the bearing 
of the cock and his mode of attack, that he slew tlie serpent, 
and threw some corn to the fowl; on which, applying his beak 
to the grain, ho began to invite his mate, neither did he swallow 
a single grain until she had begun to eat. Hi is generosity 
delighted Kaiomars, wlio said : ‘ This bird unites liberality 

with bravery ; his nature in that respect is conformable to 
man’s. I have set out to encounter my enemies, and in the 
very coininenccmeut of the expendition havo slain a serpent, 
which is the enemy of the human race : this is, therefore, a 
most favourable omen.’ On this accoiuit, vvlien he had termin- 
ated this enterprise, be commanded his sous to maintain and 
preserve the cock with all possible attention. It is said that 
no Demon can enter a house in which there is a cock ; and, 
above all, should this bird come to the residence of a Demon, 
and move his tongue to chant the praises of the glorious and 


1 Chap. XXXir, S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, p. 293, West. 

* The History of the Early King.4 of Persia, translate! from Mirkhond, by 
David Shea, pp, nS-ST, 
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exalted Creator^ that instant the evil spirit takes topflight: 
. . . . The reason why persons draw an evil omen from the 

unseasonable crowing of the cock, and at the same time put 
him to death, is this : that when Kaiomars was seized with a 
fatal illness, at the time of the evening service, this bird 
crowed aloud ; and immediately after, this orthodox monarch 
passed away to the world of eternity.* 

The DabistAn also refers to the Sad-dar and repeats a part 
of its contents to the above effect. 

From all these references to the cock in the ancient IrAnian 
literature, what we gather is this : that bein^g a useful bird 
that helped men to be vigilant and industrious, it was held to 
be, as it were, sacred. As Dr. (xciger says, ^'Watchfulness 
and early rising are reputed a great virtue , by the Mazda- 
wurshippers. In it they wore aided by the cock, which, at 
early dawn, awakens sleepers by his crowing. For this 
reason, ho is so highly praised and oven held sacred in the 
Avesta.' 

Having treated of the references to the cock, as an import- 
ant and sacred bird, in the Avesta and Pahlavi literature, we 
would now speak of some of the Persian customs and notions 
connected with the idea of holding the cock to bo a sacred bird, 

II. 

Cock in Iranian Custom. 

According to Thomas, the side altar on some of the Parthian 
coins.“i« surmounted by a Oock’’.’* This illustrates, what we said 

1 Compare what Mlrlxlioivl says of Kaiomura’ii view about Iho bravery, &c., 
of the cock, with Thomson’s wonis — 

*• The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by tlie fearless cock; 

Whose breast with ardor flames, as on he walks 
Graceful, and crows defiance.*' — 

I’homson’s Seasons. Spring, 11. 772-77fi. 

Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, translated by Dnstur Darab P. 
Sanjana, Vol. I, p. 189. 

3 Early Sabauiau Inscriptions seals alid coins, by Edward Thomas, 13 1« 
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abovo, tSat in the Vendidad, it is both the family hearth and 
the house-cock that call upon tho inmates of the house to 
awake and fall to their work. 

According to Prof. VAmbery (Sketches of Central Asia), in 
Bokhara, even now, a cock is offered on the Noruz by the fire* 
worshippers. “ Siaush is stated to have been the founder of 
the fortress, where he was slain in a public square, before tho 
Gate Guriun, by his own father-in-law. This place was con- 
stantly held in honour by the fire-worshippers, and every one 
took care to offer a cock there on Noniz (Now Yearns Day) 
before the set of sun. This corameinorativc festival was 
celebrated everywhere. Troubadours have long sung of it in 
their lays, though the story relates to facts that happened 
three thousand yeters ago.*’* 

The orthodox Zoroastriaus, even now, do not oat a cock. 
They may eat a very young one that may not have commenced 
crowing, but once it has commenced crowing, they do not kill 
or cat it. They say, that the Zoroastrians of Persia, when 
asked to eat a cock by the doctors, who at times prescribe it, 
plant several fruit-bearing plants known as sanjan as an act 
of atoncincut. When a cock dies, they bury it in a clean 
l>Iace near a sanjtui tree. Some of the Parsces of India, even 
uow, bury a cock with a sacred shirt put round it. 

They say that the early Persians, when they went to war, 
curried a cock witli them as a palladium."' 

They say that it was king Tehmuras who first taught a cock 
to crow. Tehmuras (the Takhma-urupa of tho Avesta) was 
known as Dev-baud, ” ix,, tho captivatoi of the Devas, or 
evil persons and influences. So one can understand, why the 


^ Sketches of Central Asia, by Arminias VAmbery, p. 25'.», cli. XV, “on fho 
Ancient History of BokhiirA.” 

* “ Wherever the anoient Persians marchetl, the red-plumed cock niarohed 
'^•n before ns their proud palladium .’’ — The AthvH(enm of 14th October 
No. 3766, p, 525. 
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name of such a king, who was known to have overji‘Ovvored 
evil persons and influences^ should have been connected with 
the cock, which is reported by the Iranian literature to be one 
of the means of overpowering evil influences. 

The cock was held as a symbol of resurrection. They say 
it is so held by the Freemasons, among whom the cock is a 
jewel of the Order known as the Knight Templars. The 
cock is connected with the idea of resurrection among the 
Mahomedans also/ The following lines of Firdousf^ show, 
that^ even at his time, the cock was held as a symbol of 
resurrection : — 

“ Suddenly flew o’er my head the cock of the celestial sphere, 

Even as AzrSil, Sonl-seizer, hovers o’er the sick man’s brow ; 

In mine ears the thousand echoes rang of his forboding cry, 

As i’ the Reokoning Day when spring to life again the dead below.” 
The cock in the Iranian story of the three-headed Zoliuk 
and Feridun also, is a symbol of resurrection. According to 
that story, every time the cock crows, tho cliain, by which 
Zohak is tied and which he thins by constantly licking it, is 
restored to its former condition. His three heads correspond 
to the throe heads of Satan in Dante’s Inferno> where 
They have been taken as a symbol 'Of a Trinity of Evil — 
tho antithesis of the divine attributes of Power, Wisdom and 
Charity ( as in Canto III 4-6) — and, therefore, of impotence, 
ignorance and hatred, or pride, envy and impiety,’^ 

Wc have spoken at some length about the cock in Iranian 
literature and in Iranian customs. We see from these, that 
the cock was esteemed as a useful bird among the Parsces from 
a very early date. So, the following statement of Ovingtoii, in 
his Book of Travels, that the Parsecs began to esteem tho cock 
from the time of their coining to India is not correct. “ The 
tradition is that coming from Persia in a tempest, at the time 
that Mahomet and his followers gave laws to the Persians 

^ Auquetildu Perron, Zend AvestA, Tome II, p. 602, n. I, 
a National Review, Vol. XIV, 188y-90, p. S07. Article on Firdousi’s 
Lyrical Poetry by U J. Pickering, 
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(which ^oy were unwilling to submit to) they were driven to 
that distress that they almost despaired of life, till hearing a 
cock crow and espying fire at hand^ they recovered their hopes 
of safety and gained a speedy arrival. The cock, therefore, 
is as much esteemed by them as the crow is by the Bannians, 
of the lives of hobh of which they arc the zealous [lafcrons and 
protectors.’’^ 

III. 

Cock as a sacred bird among different nations. 

We will now say a few words about the views held by other 
nations on the sac^edneas of the bird as a harbinger of the 
morn. 

Among the Greeks also the cock was held to be a sacred 
bird. According to Pausanias, the cock is sacred to the 
smi and heralds his rising.”- The Greek word for cock was 
Aloctor. Its derivation is supposed to be ( privative) and 
riertron. a bed. Hence it was supposed to mean ^ a sleepless 
guardian.’ But some" derive this word Gilectryon’, as well as 
th(^ word Malcyon,'’ the Greek name of the bird known as tlie 
Iving-fishor, from halkd, a Pahlavi word for the cock.‘ 

Otliers derive it from Alec (llelos) the sun. The last two 
• l(‘rivations lejid to show tliat tho cock was held in Greece, in 
iho same esteem as that in which it was held in ancient Persia, 
.‘md that it was a bird sacred to the sun. 

According to Bryant/ ‘Mhe ancients divided the niglif 
into different watches ; the Iasi of which was called cockcrow : 
and in consequence of this they kept a cock in their Tirat, or 

’ A Yoyaj-^e to Surba in the Year H>Sy, by J. OviiiKtoii, 

* Pansanias's Description of Greece, translated by Frazer, Vol. I, p. 277, 
V., cb, XXV, 5, Achaean OtTcrin^s, ’ 

'* Athenodum of 14th October 181)0. 

‘ The bird, from which comes the derivation of our word Halcyon (day^). 
Ovid’s Metamorphosia, Bk. XI, Fable Vll, Riley’a Translation, pp, 399 
to 111. 

- Raiidehesh, 8. H. E., Vol. V, West Pahl. Texts, chap. XIX, 33. 

'' A New System ; or, An Analysis of Anciont Mythology, by Jacob 
Bryant, 3rd Edition, Vol, II., pp. 113-114. • ^ 
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Towers, to give notice the dawn. Hence this Mrd was 
sacred to the sun, and named Alector, which seems to be u 
compound out of the titles of that deity and of the tower set 
apart for his service : for all these towora were temples. 
Those styled Tritonian were oracular.’^ 

Th(^ cock predicted the coming of the morn. So the ancient 
(Ireeks took their predictions from the cock. The art of 
taking these predictions was known among them as Alectryo- 
miincy from ‘ alector ’ tlie Greek name of the cock. The 
letters of the alphabet were traced on the ground, and a 
grain of corn laid on each; a cock was theh permitted to pick 
up the grains, and the letters under the grains selecteil, 
being formed into words, were supposed to foretell the event 
desired.'^' It is for this fact, vlz,j that of. the Greeks taking 
their prediction from th(3 cock, that Pliny says of these birds 
that they rule over great rulers,’^ and that they ''command 
those great commanders of all nations.*^ Not only that, but ho 
culls them astronomers. The same fact, viz,y their extreme 
usefulness to men, which, according to the Vendidad, endeared 
these birds to the ancient Iranians, emleared them, .according 
to Pliny, to the ancient Greeks. Pliny says 

" These birds about our house, which are our sentinels by 
night, and whom Nature has created to break men of their 
sleep, to awaken and call them up to their work, liave also a 
sense and understanding of glory. They love to be praised and 
are proud in their kind. Moreover, they are astronomers, and 

know the cour.se of the stars Unto those birds (for 

their worth and dignity ) the purple robe at Rome and all 
magistrates of State disdain not to give honour. . . . These 
rule our great rulers every day ; and there is not a mighty 
lord of Rome that dare open or shut the door of his house 
before he knoweth the good pleasure of those fowls ; and that 

MVebster’s Diction arj. The ^yo^d, “Alcetryomancy,” 
a Pliny, Ilk, X, chop. 21. The Natural History of Pliny, translated by 
Dr, Philamon irolland, VoU I, p. 210 . 
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which ^)ioi*c is^ the suveroigii magistnite in his nnijosty 
i.ho Koman KmpirOj with the regal ensigns of roils iiinl axes 
carried before hini^ neither setteth forward^ nor reeoileth 
Ijiiek^ without direction from these birds : they give order to 
whole armies to advance forth to battle : they again coinmaud 
tliein to stay and keep within the camp. These were they 
lliat gave the signal, and foretold the issue of all those famous 
I'oughten fields^ whereby we have achieved all our victories 
throughout the whole world ; and iu one word, these birds 
command those great commanders of all nations upon the 
earth; as acceptable to the gods in sacriHce, with their small 
libres and filaments, of their inwards, as the greatest and 
fattest oxen that are killed for sacrifice. Over and besides, 
their crowing out of order, too soon before their hour, or too 
late, and namely in the evening, portendeth also and presageth 
somewhat by itself.’’^ 

As an illustration of what Pliny says, riz., that the cock was 
the commander of all coiimiauders, we find the ease of Tliemis- 
tocles. It is said, that just as he was going to light with the 
Persians, he heard a cock crowing, lie took that as a good 
omen foretelling victory. Thus emboldened, he went to war and 
won. Some attribute the fondness of the ancient Greeks for 
cock-fighting to a religious meaning attached to all actions of 
the cock. ^‘The Greek carried this national sport with him, 
a[)parently, and many reasons have been given to endeavour 
lo account for his adoption of it other than the natural taste of 
mail for combative displays. Some have said that, like most 
of their recreations, it had a religious meaning, connected witli 
Apollo, Mars, Mercury, or /Esculapius; others a national 
relerence to the good omen Thcraistocles drew from their 
crowing as he marched to his victory ovt‘r Persia.’’” 

Again, as an illustration of the fondness of the Greeks for 
cock-fightiug, and their attempt to utilize it for good purpose, 

^ We liavc noted above, a similar belief among the ancient Iranians {vide 
ei>, lOS-7) about the crowing of a cock at unseasonable hours, 

’ “ The Nineteenth Century of May ;893, Vol. XXXIIl, p. «22. 
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we may state another story about Thoinisioclos. 'rijoy say, 
that before the battle of J^alamis, in which the Persians were 
defeaccil by the Greeks, he produced two fighting -cocks before 
the Greek soldiers and exhorted them to be as bold as those 
irds^ and tight as bravely as they did. 

In the above quotation about the cock-tiglitiiig, we find an 
llusion made to the fact that cock-Kghting had a religious 
meaning connected with /Esculapius. Among tlie ancient 
Greeks, the cock was connected with the name of yEscula[)iiis 
and the medical profession which he represented. -/Esculapius 
was to the Greeks, what Thrita was to thci ancient Iranians. 
Thrita is spoken of in tlic Vondidad as tlu^ first physician. 
Tins Thrita is the same as thii Thraetaona of the other texts 
of the Avesta, and tlio same as Peridun of the later I’ablavi 
books and of Firdousi’s Sbali-nriineli. 

'J'he cock, the serpent and the owl were the sacred animals 
connected with the names of -^Esculapius and his medical 
profession. They were tin* symbols of vigilance, sagacity and 
wisdom, respectively, the virtues which a good doctor was 
supposed to possess for his successful practice. Of these three, 
the first two were connected with the name of Feridun, the 
Iranian -^isoulapiiis, though iu a different way. We have al- 
ready seen (^) how the cock was connected with the story of 
Feridun and Zohak, The serpent also was connected with the 
name of Feridun. Z(jbak, whom he defeated and subdued, 
was called Azidahakii, 1. e,, the stinging serpent. 

It was because the cock was sacred to -/Esculapius, the god 
of health and of recovery from illness, that Socrates, when 
sentenced to be killed, said to one of his friends, Creton, we 
owe a cock to -/Esculapius.” 

Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom among the Greeks, also* 
had the cock for her favourite bird. 

On some of the Cretan coins have been found a picture of a 
cook on one side and that of a dog on the other. This reminds 
us of the statement iu the Bundehesh, above referred 


(1) Vl^e p. 113, 
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U), th^i among tho IrAuians^ both the dog and the cock 
were held sacred, as assisting the good work of protection 
aiiried on by Sraosh, the angel protecting men, specially at 
night, 

In the Greek epithalamiuins, or marriage songs, the cock 
was generally mentioned as arousing the married couple from 
I, heir rest of the first night. The following is such an epithala- 
inium in honour of Helen’s marriage, wherein we find such an 
aliusiou to the cock : — 

" Slcei) and luve and longing 
^ Broathe in cacli ollier’a breast : 

But fail not, when the morn returns, 

To rouse you from your rest : 

With dawn shall we be stirring, 

When lifting high his fair 
* And feathered neck, the earliest bird 
To olarion to the dawn is heard. 

() God of brides and bridals, 

Sing ‘ H««ppy, liappy i>air • ! ” i 

Latterly tho cock, or rather some part of liis body, began to 
he used as an amulet. VVe learn from Pliny, that Mylo of 
Crotona, the great gymnast, curried over his body “ gemma 
Alectoriift’' ( a crystalloid stone, sometimes found in a fowl’s 
crop ) as a protection against evils. 

Pliny says-: *^In tho gosiers of cocks, there are found 
certain stones, called thereupon Aleotonie, which, in show, 
resemble crystal and are as big as beanos. Milo, that groat 
wrestler of Crotone, used to carry this stone about him, whereby 
he was invincible in all the feats of strength or activity that 
he tried.*’ 

The cock was also used as an amulet for driving away evils 
or evil influences from fields, Pausanias says of the people of 
Mcthana in Greece, When the vines are budding, and a 
southwoster sweeps down on them from the Saronic Gulf, it 

1 The 7lo?ne Life of the Ancient Greehs^ by Bliimner, translated by Alice 
Zimmeni, pp. 141^42. 

* Bk. XXXVII, ch. X, Holland’s Translation, p. 624. 
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blights the tcndci' shoots. So, while the squall is still ^joining, 
two men take a cock, every leather of which must be whit(», 
rend it in two, and run round the vines in opposite directions, 
each carrying a half of the cock, and when they come back 
to the place from which they started they bury the pieces 
there. This is their device^ for counteracting a south- 
wester.”' 

Frazer describes a similar custom among the Malays. 11(5 
says; ^^Tlie reason why the people of Methana selected a 
white cock specially to keep off the south-wester is perhaps 
explained by the following custom : When che sky is overcast 
the skipper of a Malay prao takes the white or yellow feathers 
of a cock, fastens them to a loaf of a special sort, and sets them 
in the forecastle, praying that the spirits will cause the black 
clouds to pass by. Then the cock is killed. The skipper 
whitens his hand with chalk, points thrice with his whitened 
finger at the black clouds, and throws the bird into the sea. 
'Pho idea of both the Malay and the Grc^ek custom seems to be 
that the white bird will chase away tlie black clouds.”’ 

Coining to ollmr nations besides the Grei'ks, among whom 
the cock was a sacred bird, we find that it was held sacred by 
ihe Japanese iind the Chinese. Among the latter, they took a 
solemn oath by emphasising what they said in three ways — 
(1) by breaking a jiorcclain cup; (2) by burning a piece of 
paper; and (J) by cutting the throat of a white cock which 
had not a single feather other than white. 

According to Dalton’, the cock played a prominent part in 
the burial customs of some tribes. He says of the Mishmis : 
“There was also a preliminai’y sacritice of a red cock and hen, 
the blood of which was received in a vessel containing s(nne 
other tin id, and the mixture carefully oxamiued, as it is 

' Causanias’s l)r.fcf}ption of (frcccr, Trsinslatetl with :i Commentary, by 
J, (i, Kra/.cr, Vol., I, p, 131, Book ll., C. XXXI V, 2. 

Pausanias’s Dcsrripiion of translated by J. G. Frazer, Vol. Ill, 

p. 289. 

* Descriptive Mhnolotjt/ of Bcngalt.hy Edward Tuite Dalton, p, 16. 
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siipposqfd to indicato if the result will be fortnrifitp or 
otherwise.” 

lu the ancient catacombs of Koine, the picture of a. cock is 
found by the side of St. Peter. There, it was the symbol of 
repentance and resurrection. 

Among the Jews in Turkey, the cock is used as a symbol 
in their ^‘ceremony of atonement,” which is observed on the 
“ Day of Atonement.” On that day a, cock is provided for 
each man or boy, and a hen for eacli woman or girl; and the 
head of the house, first for himself, and afterwards for each 
member of the faiMily, swings the birtl, which he liolda b)’ tlu‘ 
legs, round over hia head, saying, ''' 1'his is my substitute ; 
this is m}" commutation; this cock goeth to the death in order 
that 1 may bo gat.,hercd, and enter into a long and happy lifo 
and into peace.”' 

Wo! have already alluded to the fact, that iu freemasonry, 
tlie cock is held as a symbol of resurrection and, as sindi, it 
forms the Jewel of the Order of Knight Templars. 

In Tonquin, wlien a child goes to school for tho first time, the 
teacher is ])rescntod with a cock.- 'I'h(‘ ceremony is called 
Voloug. 

Among the people in the Kliasia Hills, they kill a cock 
when a man dies in some other place, out of his village, with 
the object, they say, that the cock may arouse his soul early iu 
the morning every day to enable it to come home.’ 

The crowing of the cocks was taken advantage of by two 
cantons of Switzerland in fixing their boundaries. *‘To settle 
this question of boundary, it was arranged by the elders of 
either canton that on the day of the equiaox a man should 
start at cockcrow from either side and run towards the 
Klausen Pass, and that the point of their meeting should be 
the boundary. The runners were clioson, and both cantons 

^ The Amdvmj of Brd October 1891, No. 1013, p. 282, col. 3, 

2 Bevue dea 'Traditions^ 

LytkVs Nafurai Brliyion in India, ^ 
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endeavoured to ensure that the bird to give warning sljf?)uld be 
an early one. The men of Uri starved their bird^ while the men 
of Glarus stuffed theirs. When the appointed day came^ the 
cock of Uri crowed when the dawn was scarcely visible in the 
heavens, and the iMiiiiier started. But at Jjinththal the rosy 
light had filled the sky, the stars had paled^ and still the cock 
slept. Half the parish^ with sad faces, surrounded him, but it 
was a pjint of honour not to wake him. At last he spread his 
wings and crowed, and the man of Glarus started very much 
behind his time. When he rushed the top of tlie steep, ascent, 
above the fall of the Patschbach, he porceivetl the Uri runner 
descending from the Pass and they soon met. MIere,’ shout e<l 
the man of Uri, * is the boundary.’ 

The Ghatties of Bombay say, that when the chariot of Rmn 
(the Sun) starts for its usual journey, the cock, which is lying 
with its head on the ground, comes to know his movement by 
the vibrations of the ground. He then crows and gives the 
information to all. They say that the shout of the cock is to the 
effect ^ll, the word (Kasva) meaning a 

tortoise. People formerly used to sacrifice a tortoise, 
when they reaped their crop and separated the husk from the 
corn. One day, they caught hold of a tortoise for this purpose 
and kept it under a basket to be need f(jr the sacrifice on the 
next day. When they looked for it next morning, they found 
that the tortoise was not in its place, but had somehow run 
away. So they sacrificed, for the time being, a cook, which was 
near at hand. Afterwards the custom of sacrificing a cock 
bccf.mc graduallj" prevalent. The cock then began to call out 
the name of the tortoise, saying Sji^'HPll ••^'•9 he called 

oat the name of the tortoi.se to say that it was sacrificed in place 
of the tortoise. 

We saw that the ancients believed the cock to bo a sacred 
bird^ because, as a harbinger of morn, it made man vigilant, 

' Academy of 9th July 1892, p. 27, No. 1053, qnoteil from ‘The Forest 
Cantons of Switzerland,*’ by J. gowerby. 
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and op|)o3od as the Vendidad said, the evil influences of 
RushyAnst^ the demon of sloth, or idleness. So, it was 
coosidered to bo opposed to all evil influences resulting irom 
sloth. Latterly, the idea grow, that it opposed all possible evil 
infliieDces. Then the spirits or ghosts of men, especially the 
wicked spirits of evil men, that dared not appear during the 
light of the day, but wandered over the earth during the 
night, were supposed to be driven away by the crowing of the 
cock. The cock-crow is even now believed to be a signal for 
the ghosts to disappear. We find Shakespeare alluding to it in 
liis play of Hatnlei. Act I, Sc. I. We read the following words 
there. 

Horatio — I luive heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth* with his lofty and shrill- sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, 

Whether in sea or hre, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation.*’ 

^farc€llm — ‘Tt faded on the crowing of the cock.. 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights arc wholesome; then no planets Btrike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to oharm. 

So hallow'd and so gracioUB is the time.” 



NillANG-I-JASHAN-T-BURZlGARAN."' 

A RELIGIOUS FORMULA USED AS A CHARM ON THE 

DAY OF THE FESTIVAL OF THE CULTIVATORS (THE 
FIFTH DAY OF THE CURRENT PARSEE MONTH, 
SPEND ArmAD.Lc., 15th AUGUST 1900). 

Read on 29th August 1900, 

President — Lieut. Col. G. Waters,j.LM.S. 

The fifth day of the current Parsee month, which, is the 
twelfth and the last of the year, was known among the l^ersi- 
ans as the Jashan-i-Burzigamn, i. e., the festival of the agri- 
culturists. This twelfth month bears the name of Spanta- 
Arinaiti (Spendurmad), and the fifth day of every Parsee 
mouth also bears the name of Spcndarmad. Ho the fifth day 
of this month bears the same name which the month bears. 

Among the Parsees, each day of the month and each month 
of the year bear special names, and these names are the names 
of the Yazatas or Angels, who are believed to preside over 
the days or months. Spendarmad, who gives names to the 
current twelfth mouth and to the fifth day of each month, 
is one of the seven Amosha-Spentas or Archangels of the 
Avesta. 

The word has been variously translated, but taking all the 
different meanings and comparing them with the Sanskrit 
Armati, the word can be understood to mean ""obedience, devo- 
tion, wisdom.’’ As Dr. Haug says, ""She represents the pious 
and obedient heart of the true worshipper of Ahflra Mazda who 
serves God alone with body and soul.” 

Now, as, according to the Parsee books, each of the arch- 
angels and angels has, as it were, a field of activity both in the 
moral and in the material world, this angel Spenta-Armaiti 


♦ Journal Vol. V, No. 7, pj). 398-405. 
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lias till? earth for its sphere of activity in the material world. 
She is a feminine angel, and is the protectress of the earth, 
which also, we know, is spoken of, by many nations, as the 
mother-earth, Tlie earth is susceptible of being cultivated 
by those who ardently work for it, and yields to the efforts of 
lueu. So it is placed under the guardianship of Spenta- 
Armaiti, who, in the moral world, rules over ^obedience.’ 

Thus, then, the month, which bears the name of Spenta- 
Armaiti, and the fifth day of tho month which bears the same 
name, are connected with earth. Hence, the propriety of 
celebrating that day as the festival of the agriculturists, whose 
sole business is that of tilling tho earth. All men look to earth 
as the mother-earth, because they derive their sustenance from 
it. Tho agriculturists, who live upon it, are directly interested 
in it. In season, and out of season, they pray for its fertility 
and ask for God’s blessings upon it. 

Now, to keep the earth pure, is one of tho most important 
dictates of the Avesta. Let it not bo polluted by foul things. 
It is on that ground, that burial is prohibited in the Avesta. 
The earth, being polluted with the decomposing matter of dead 
bodies, is likely to contaminate surrounding substances. 
Whatever good that the earth produces, is the creation of the 
good principle, Spenta Mainyu. Whatever evil or noxious 
that it produces, is the creation of tho evil principle, Angra 
Mainyu, Snakes, ants, worms, and such other insects are tho 
production of Ahriman or Satan. So, they must be destroyed. 
They have their abode in the earth. So, the earth requires 
to be freed from these noxious creatures. It can be freed by 
practical means as well as by- prayers. Tho above festival 
day was a special day for such prayers. As it is the 
cultivators who arc the most interested in the question, that 
tho ground should be free of worms, rats, snakes, and such 
other insects and reptiles that devoured their crops and 
rendered the cultivation difficult, the festival was mostly 
celebrated by them, as its name signified. ^ 
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Hut these insects and reptiles were no less a nuisi^nce to 
non-agricultnrists living in towns. They were a source of 
harm and danger to them. So to townspeople also, the 
festival was of some importance. 

We find from the traditions of many a natiouj that physical 
evils and nuisances are sought to be removed by moans other 
than practical means and regular prayers. Such means are 
what are called^ mystical expedients. 

*'Faith in the virtue of charms, amulets and talismans is 
common to almost all nations and all ages. The belief has been 
prevalent at one time or another in almost all countries. 
Pieces of parchment, with passages from the Talmud, were 
carried about by the Jews on their bodies as amulets, and they 
were known as phylacteries. Pieces of pa peivwith passages from 
the Koran, are carried about by the Arabs under the name of 
Tdviz (amulets). One very often comes across such ainnlets 
among the Hindus,’* In a paper,' read by me before this 
Society on the 28th of March 1894, with the above prefatory 
remarks, I had submitted a Parsee charm or amulet for the 
diseases of the eye. In tliis paper I give anothei Parsee charm 
or amulet for the extirpation of insects from a house. The 
charm given in this paper, is an instance of this kind presented 
by the Persian Revayets, which are, in some of their parts, the 
^^collections of memoranda regarding ceremonial obser- 
vances.” I give this charm from the oldest copy of the llevayet 
preserved in our University Library. 

The intended object of the charm is the extirpation of the 
noxious insects that infest the earth, and are the cause of 
nuisance, and even danger, to the inmates of a house. In 
ancient Greece, by ‘^the magic acts of the physician Apis, the 
brood of monstrous serpent forms, which, through the 
anger of the gods, had infested it, were driven out.”^ In 

' Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the Bye.— Jouroal of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society Vol. Ill, No. 6— pp. 338-45. Vide above 
pp. 43-60. 

^ Religion iji Greek Literature; by Dr. Campbell, p, 206, 
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[rehirnl/eveii now^ St. Patrick, the patron Saint of the country, 
is believed to clear a piece of ground of its reptiles. What 
A|)is^ the physiciau^ was to Greece, and what St. Patrick is to 
Ireland, Faridan was to ancient Iran. Like the Grecian 
Apis, Paridun was also a physician, nay, he was the first 
physician of Iran. It is only in this respect that Fariduii, 
the Iranian physician, is a counterpart of Apia, the Grecian 
physician, lu other respects of bodily ailments, he is tlie 
counterpart of ^Esculapius, the god of the medical art, wlio 
was at first a mere physician, but was latterly raised to the 
dignity of a god. ' 

It is enjoined, that the charm may bo written on the skin of 
a (leer, or on a paper with saffron water, and then may be 
pasted on fcho front* door of the house. Again, it is not to he 
written in an ordinary way, The writer, gmierally a priest, 
must perform his Kusti ceremony, i.e,, must wash Jiis luinds 
and face and then niigird and re-gird his sacred thread with 
the recital of the prayer known as Nirang-i-kusti.’ He must 
then lake the BAj of Asha-vahishta, Le,, recite prayer with the 
special mention of Asha-vahislita, the augcl presiding over 
health and purity — purity both physical and mental. It is 
after having done this, that he is to write down the charm as 
said above. Having written it, he is to finish the BAj, i.«., 
complete the prayer, in the midst of which he has written it. 

[ now give the cliarm in Palilavi as given by the copy of the 
llevAyet in our University Library (Vol. II Folio 40ya 1. d). 

' )*oo-o 

Me) Me) iroV ) m"^**5*o*‘m 


1 IjC Z^vd Avesta par Dav^^sterer, Vol. fl., p. G 86 , 
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Translation. 

the name of the Creator, the Omniscient Lord^ on the 
day SpendArmud of the month SpendAirmad^ I close the mouths 
of all noxious creatures, the demons, the demonesses, the 
sorcerers, the sorceresses, the tyrants, the fnen tally blind, th(^ 
mentally deaf, the sinners, the robbers, the wolf-like, the 
oppressors. By the Glory of God, by the Glory of brave Fa- 
riduii, by the Glory of the star Tishtar (Sirius), by the Glory 
of the star Satovis, by the Glory of the star Vanand, by the 
Glory of the star Haftorang (I close the mouths of, <&c.) 

It must be specially noted, that the charm, besides wishing 
to extirpate the noxious creatures that infest tlie ground, 
wishes for the destruction of all evil-minded persons In almost 
all the Nirangs, charms or aimilots, the spiritual idea is never 
lost sight of. 1^he mental and moral evils are always thought 
of, as the most important to be got rid of, ^Phe physical evils 
arc sought to be rid of, so that the inmates of the house or the 
town may be better able to extirpate moral evils. Tishtrya, 
who was presiding over Sirius, the must brilliant of stars, was 
also the angel presiding over rain. The position of Sirius in 
the heavens, had a good deal to do with the rainy season in 
ancient So, with the other stars named in the charm, 

its appearance in the heavens had a connection with the rains 
So, the names of these stars are also invoked for the fertility 
of the ground ^^SpendArmad), and for the extirpation of 
physical and mental evils. 

' Others copies liave ^ sliam, name. 

' Other give 
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Now, Ae posting of the above charm-paper in the fields, or 
oil the doors of houses, was not the only thing done on this 
Jay — the day of tho festival of the cultivators. Scrntj-riyc, 
jsyij i.e,, a kind of sand, was consecrated on that day and 
sprinkled in all the nooks and corners of the house or of the 
lield, on this festival day. It was consecrated in a way 
similar to that in which the above consecrated paper or tablet 
was perpared, with this difference, that in the case of the 
sand, the BAj is recited with the name of SpendArniad, the 
angel presiding over earth. 

I append here, tile fall text of the injunctions given in the 
Uevayets about the consecration of this sand. Fortunately, tho 
text about its consecration is more full than in the case of the 
above charm. The.injunctious are given in Persian, the BAj, 

e., the preparidory jnayer, is given in Avesta, and the 
formula for consecrating the sand itself is given in PAzend. 
The portion marked with a black line on the margin in the 
text is the special charm for the consecration of the sand. 1 
append a translation of this special portion : — 


I AJ I ^ ^ j ^ Ij j j li'j I j 

.-w6j»o» .el>| 

- ii»^ ‘Si 

•JO)"5 
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i^il^ ^\ji ^Ji^ t 

-u)^ Ci^*^ 

.^»»)i»^ •'*0>^^"')H5 ^y-e!) .6^J»»e) 

.JW)^ 

.jw)i»c)»»«»j(3>^ .)^»^ •J'*0*»^^>(S, 

.au^e)^ ‘ey^CO" 

oi>- j"' i 'Wi-i-c 

Jd fSij)<^ jIj lyi^i ^15 .Jitt|^ilg >^(0^ 

jb oi, tSjj4^ O'O jyM/ jb J jyAil^ gtj 

1^ ^tj 0^ 

.J)(>» C(P>*)H) Jj .JudfUfio 0^ 
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Tmmhition. of r] it i s'porial formula for coa^orrathyi thn aand. 
tho montli Aapendurmad and on tlio day AspoiidArinad^ 
on the day AspendArmad of tho montli AspondArniad, in mouth 
xlspendarmad, on day AKpendArmatl, I shut up the poison 
and the venom of the moutlis of all noxious creatures by the 
name and strongtlY of brave Faridun, by the help of tin? star 
Vaiiaud which is created by God. Vfay it {i, o,, the influence 
of this) spread and prevail, ^fay purity he its remedy. I 
strike^ I strike well (these noxious creatures) for the removal 
of siiia, for righteousness^ for pleasing iny soul.’- 

Wo find from the above formulfe^ that not only were the 
noxious creatures infesting the ground sought to ho extirpated^ 
hut evil-disposed porsous, sorcerers, &c., were also sought to 
he removed. 

Wo arc told that similar things arc even now sought to ho 
done ill some of tin? villages of Fngland. 

III tho parish of Kiugstouc, about seven miles from llcro- 
ford, ill another direction, it was a custom, a very fow years 
ago, to nail up two bits of w(j(jd — oak, wo believe — in the form 
of the Greek cross over each of the house-doors of the room of 
aliiis-houses in that parisli. When askt-d a))out this, tho 
])<‘ople said they did it with th(> object of scaring away 

witches and evil spirits Similar crosses are still 

to be seen over some of the liouses and stable doors in 
Kiugstone.’^ 

Again we read : ‘^‘On the eve of Monday, thu farm labourers 
^f several villages in that coum-ry (British Isle?) are in the-, 

Q 
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habit of ercctiag a high pole in their master’s furliyard. 
They are said to bold, that at that time, witches and such folk 
are especially evil disposed towards his live-stock. This pole 
is inavriahly a young birch tree. Not far from the top and 
thus forming a cross is placed a branch of what the country 
people thereabouts call the Wittern tree, a species of elder. 
The birch pole is decorated with streamers of red-coloured 
rags or handkerchiefs.’’ ' 

It is very rare to find iiow-a-days the above Nirang on the 
house of a Parsec in Hombay, but it is not so rare in Nowsarce, 
Surat, and other towns of Gujarat. ' 

^ Symbollam of tho Kast aii«l Wust, by Mrs, Murray Ayiisley, p. 12t. 
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AN AVISTA AMirLEr FOR (X)NTRACTrN(i 
FRIENDSHIP* 

Read on Jfst October 1900. 

President— Rustam Ji Cam A. 

In two of iny preceding papers before this Sfxjiety/ I 
have produced three Nirangs, l,v., iiinnlets or (*harins. They 
were written in a mixture of A vesta, Paluilvi and I’azend 
languages. 

The one, which I propose submitting to-day, is written in 
the Avesta language; and so, it can be safely called an Avesta 
amulet. It forms one of the few Avesta fragments, given by 
Prof. Westergaard, under the head of Miscellaneous Frag- 
ments.'^ ” It is tjie second fragment. The fragment as given 
l)y Westergaard is as follows. 

The parts marked I and 3 in this passage are the prelininary 
and concluding formuhe which generally begin and end sucli 
Nirangs or amuh'ts - 


)04y**i3?** 2 

^>5 y>5 

•)OV'<6 

O-W ^ 

• Vol. V, No. 7, pi». 418-25. 

^ Vide Journal of the Anthropological Society, Vol. Ill, No. 6, p, 338, and 
Vol. V. No. 7, p. 398. 

* Zend Avesta, p. 331, '• 
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The passage marked 2 is not quite intolligible^ and: so it is 
not properly imck'rstood by the dilTerent translators- Dr. 
Spiegel translates only the first pait, and says about the latter 
partj that the rest is corrupt.” Dr. .Justi/ under the word 
which occurs in the amulet^ quotes this passage and 

places the mark of question at the end of it^ to show that the 
passage is not intelligible. Dr. Harlez does not understand 
the latter part^ and says that Le reste dii paragraphe est 
rn utile ot incomprohonsiblo.’^ - Dr. Mills translates the passage 
as follows ; — May wo ho free from the dag Kuro, and the 
Tarewani^ and tin* Karapan (we who are) of those who sacrifice 
ill order.” As to the words Kuro and Tarewani, which occur 
in this |)assage, Dr. Mills also says that they are obscure. 

]?rof. Darrncsieti'i’ also does not translate this passage. He 
vsays “ Lo texto est trop corrompii pour sc preter a uno 
traduction.” ’ 

I translate this passage as follows; — 

We praise the holy Thraetaona^ (the eon) of Athwyannjwho 
is master of purity. May we^ who ])erfonn the Yacna in the 
projier way, be relieved from (the evil influence of) the wretched 
Kuro, Kuro,-^’ Tarewani and Karapan. 

'lUu! Tliraeta6iia,mciitioiied in this amulet, is King Faridun, 
whoso name, as that of ilic first Iranian physician, plays a 
proininent part in all old Persian amulets. As this is strictly 
an A vesta amulet, instead of the later Persian name Faridun, 
which occurs in other amulets, we find here Thrafitaona, which 
is the Avestaic name of Faridun. 

European scholars do not seem to have taken this passage 
as an amulet. A reference to the Nirangs, given in the later 
Kevayets and other miscollaueous collections of Indian Parsces, 
shows that the fragment is an Avesta amulet. The late Dastur 

^ HnudbaeiK der Zcndsprachc, p, 83. 

■ Aveita, Livre Saerc dll ZoroastTisnie, p. COG. 

3 S. B. E.. Vol. XXXI., p, 389. 

* TiC Zend Avesta, Vol. III., p,2. 

Tlic repetition of the word Kuro seems to be a miatike. 
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Dr. Jafnaspji, lias roforrod to il, as an Miniilet, in tlio 
Introduction to his Palilavi Dictionary.^ Ho also has not 
translated it. 

Now for what purpose v^aa this anuih't intended ? 

In an old manuscript kindly lent to me by Krvad Manockji 
Kiistoinji Oonwala, who is one of the f('w fortunate possessors 
uf old Parsec manuscripts in Ilombay^ T find the following 
lieading over this amulet.- The heading is in the A vesta 
cluir.acter, though written in the (fujarati language. 

.)1>J 

If written in Gujarati character this heading will run thus: — 

Tninslntion . — '^The amulet for forming friendship and com- 
panionship with somebody. To bo wu’itten after tlu> perform- 
ance of the Baj ceremony in honour of Ardibohesht/^ 

It is this heading, found in the later Indian mannsci-ipts, 
that hcl])S us to determine that it is an amulet intended to 
help one to form friendship with others. 

Now the (juestion is : Is there anything in the aimilcl which 
Can indicate that it was intended to win over or conquer the 
opposition of enemies and to turn it into friendship ? In order 
to determine that^ we must examine at some length tlie latter 
part of the amulet, which all translator.'^, except Dr. Mills, 
have omitted to translate, saying that it is obscure, and 

' Vol. l.,p. XXXV. 

2 Folio 12S h of tlio wliole raaiiuscript folio yjvS (24) of tlio part of th^ 
manuscript which has for its heading 

charms for counteracting nmjfic. The manuscript was written in Yazeiazardi 
1105, «. 0 , 165 years ago. 

3 It is very peculiar that the letter H instead of being written in the 
Avosta character, is written in Oujarati, 
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about some words in which, even Dr. Mills says, that, tlioy 
are obscure.”^ 


The words Kura, Tarewani, and Karapan form a trio in this 
amulet. A similar trio occurs in Vacua (XLIV, 20). Then' 
we read the following passage: — 




Trdiislaflon, — O Mazda! [ ask this: The Daevas who 
fight according to their wishes, and through whom the 
Karapaus and tl:(^ Usikhshs have entrusted tlie cattle tu 
Aeshma Daeva, and through whom the Ivavis grew in power, 
have they ever been good rulers? d’hey did not procure for 
these (cattle) water or pasture through piety. 

The Karapaus, the Usikhshs and the Kavis, form, in this 
passage of the GAtlia, a trio, somewhat similar to that in our 
Avesta amulet, though the order of the cognate words 
differs. 

Again, wo find a somewhat similar trio in the later Pazend 
prayer of Ahura Mazda Khddae.” The trio, as given there, 
is KikAu, Karapan, SliAstaran. The three trios of these three 
passages, when ararngod in the proper order of cognate words, 
are as follows : — 

(1) Avesta amulet — Kura, Tarewani, and Karapan. 

(2) GAthu — Kavi, Usikhsh, and Karapan. 

(3) Ahuramazda Khodae prayer — KikAn, ShAsh'irAn and 

Kara]\in. 


1 S. B. E., Vol.'XXXI, p. 889. 
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The wird Ivarpan is cumnioii in all the three trios. 

The word ShAsturjiu in the third trio is the same as Usiklish 
ill the second trio. In some Pahlavi books' we find the word 

for Avestio Usiklisli. Tlie initial vosvol Si’ 

being (Iropjiofl, wo find the word ShAshir (ph Shastanin) in 
(lie Pazeiid prayer of Ahura Mazda KhoilAr. 

The word Kik (pi. Kikan,) in the third trio is the ISV/cnd 
o(juivalent of the Avestic Kavi in the second trio. Both the 
words moan U)lind / i. mentally hlind. Those who were not 
mindful of moral Iviitlis^ SiG., were considered^ as it were^ 
mentally blind, and were called the Kavis or Kiks. Jiisti, 
ill bis dictionary, compares the word Kavau or .Kavi to old 
L^ersian^ Ivor and Armenian Koyr. Jnsti does not give 
liny reference aboiit the use of the woul in such a. sense. 

I think that, the (iorrospondiiig word Kura -^'>5 in the 

first trio is the smie as Kavi (or Kavan) of the (jiitha 
and Kik of Bazend.- In the wholo of the Avesta, this word 
occurs only once, and that, in the abo' e fragment of ibo 
amulet. I think that the modern Persian Kur, /.c., blind, 

is derived from this A ve, stale word Kura, the word 

Kura in the first trio^ which would mean MiliiuP, is the same 
as the corresponding Gathaic word Kavi in the second trio and 
the Pazend word Kik in the third trio So far, then, we have 
seen that the three trios are similar. There is only word 
TarcNvani, in the first trio of our amulet, which does not seem 
to correspond with the Usikhsh or Shiistaran of the second 

’ Mrj Tchmuras P.- Anklcsaria’s pa])er boforr the .Jarthoshti din ni khol 
Kainari Mandli. 

’ I think tho wonl Kik can ho derived fitm> Kura wliou rnis- 

'' filten by oojfybta. ily t lie mistake of a copyist > may have befiii written 
J aud 1 may have been written, ^ (I'oth the letters of these two sots beiu^' 
similar). So jib^ would be ••y^ 
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and third trios. J3iit I think it is a corrupted forin^ somewhat 
resembling the word SliAstarjn. Anyhow, it seems, that the 
word is used in oar amulet for the Usikhsh and Shristi'irAn of 
the second and third trios. 

Now, then, who were — to use the words of the Gathaic trio — 
these Kavis, Usikhslis and Karapans ? We find from that 
portion of the Zihl-spanun^ which is known as the Pahlavi 
Zarthoshtnameh, that the Usikhshs and the Karapans were two 
ami lies that were related to Zoroaster, but were opposed to 
his new religion 1Mie Kavans or ICavis also arc represented in 
the Dinkard- as associates of the KarapanS in harassing the 
family of Zoroaster. So, I; hey also wore hostile to Zoroaster 
and bis new religion. 

Thus, from this ratln'i* lengthy examination of that passage 
of our Avesta fragment, which has bcim unintelligible to almost 
all translators, we have been able to determine two facts. 
Firstly, that the trio, Kura, Tarewani, aud Karapfin of our 
Avesta amulet, is the same as the trio Kavi, Usikhsh and 
Knrapaii of the Gathas, and is the same as the trio Kikan, 
ShastArAu and Karapan of the IV»zend ^Ahura Mazda 
Khodue’ ])rayer. Secondly, that the three names in the 
three trios : the Kura, 'rarewani and Karapan of our amulet, 
are the names of three families of aneieiit Iran, that were 
related to the family of Zoroaster, and so, were at one time 
very friendly with his family, but had latterly become very 
hostile to his parents and also to himself, because they did not 
like his new religion. 

'rims, wo can nndcrsland tlui reason, why in an amulet, 
believed to possess the ollicaey of bringing about dosti and 
dihndi j /. e., friendship ami companionship, 

the mystic names of thrct' great families, hostile to Zoroastci* 
and his family, arc mentioned, and a relief from their 
hostility is prayed for. 


1 Chap. XV., 3. R. 15. E., XL VI I, p. 143, 

» Jih\ V/7., Ch. II, \ S. B. E. V.»K XLVII, p. 19. 
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One ’^acfc remains to be noticed in the matter of the later 
use of the throe words of the above trios. As we said above, 
the later Pazend word, corresponding to the Kura and the 
Kavas or Kavis, came to Jtiean ^ blind ’ at first, especially 
'mentally blind.’ The word Karaf;in or Karapan cainc to 
mean deaf, especially mentally deaf/hloaf in spite of having 
ears to hear,*’ /. c., unmindful of moral instructions. So, the 
later Piizend word Shastaran, corresponding to the more 
ancient word Usikhsh, came to moan oppressive or cruel. It 
appears, that, just as tlii' [)roper name Machiavel has given 
us the word MaclnaveUism in English, and just as the proper 
name Karsivaz (the deceitful brother of AfnhsiAb) has 

given us tlie ab.stract name in Persian, so the proper 

names of the three families, that wore hostile to Zoroaster 
and his new religion, gave us the above abstract nouns 
signifying moral vices. 

Now, I think that the word applied by the 
Mahomedans to Paraces, as a term of conttMupi, is a corruption 

of the Avesta word referred lo in the amulet, and of the 

Persian word meaning '’l)lindh lii the well-known Persian 
Dictionary Burh;ni-i-Kute it is said of the word kabr 
or gabr he. It means Magi 

who is a fire-worshipper.” In another well-known Persian 
Dictionary, the Parhaiig-i- Juluingiri, under, the liead kavr 
or guvr, we read 

3., they know (by this name) the tire-worshippers who 
belong to the religion of Zoroaster. They aie aho named 
Mogh or the Magi. 

'Chus both these well-known Persian Dictionaries give the 
meaning of the word /iabr or /mrr or g^ivr, but they do not 
give its derivation. 

^ Vh) 1. 11., p. 374. Litliograpbcd Edition of 1S32. 

Vol. II, p. 22^ Luckuow Eliiion of 1243 Ilijr', 

• n j 
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Some take tho word to be a contraction of jl? an\l derive 
the word from and to cany, jl? is one who is tho 
possessor of many cows. This derivation assigns a good 
meaning to the word 

According to Ousley, an old writer named Origeu^ who 
flourished in the times of the Sassanians in the third century 
after Christ, used tho word Kaber or Kabir for the Persians. 
Hyde, on the authority of some old Hebrew writers^, says that 
tho ancient Persians called their priests Chaberin (in tlic plural}. 
Hebrew commentators used the word Ohaber or Khaber for 
the Persians. So, Dr. Hyde thinks, that tl^e word Chaber or 
Ohaver was used among the Persians both for the priests and 
the laymen. The question then, is, what is this Persian word 
Khaber or Kaber or Kabir referred to by Origen, and the 
word Ohaber or Chaver referrG<l to by the Hebrews ? It is 
difficult to determine tlieir proper Avestaic, Pahlavi or old 
Persian forms. Perhaps Chaber or Ohaver is the old Persian 
which is used for sirdAr or chief. Perhaps Kaber or Kabii* 
maybe the Semitic ^^1 which also means ^the 

great’ or ‘ the chief.’ Anyhow, Ousley traces the word 
ov gabr or to the above Kaber or Kabir of Origen 
and Chaber or Ohaver or Khaber of the Hebrew writers. 

Now, if this be the case, the word gabr has a good 
meaning. But tho Mahomedans use the word as a word of 
contempt. If the word had a good signification, vk,^ that of 
'great’ or 'chief,* they would not have used it as a word of 
contempt. They would have us(m1 it in its original good 
sense, as they have done in tlie caso of the word Kae or 
Kianian, which the later Mahomedan sovereigns took pride 
in applying to themselves. 

So it seems, that we must look to some other source for tlie 

meaning of the word gabr jjS, I think it is the Avesta 

used in onr above-mentioned Avesta amulet, which has given 
rise to tho modern Persian ue„ blind. The word, Kur 
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can bo lead kavr or gour The j vav of the word was 
subseqiieutly changed into, I'hos gavr is the same 
ad gabr. The Mahomedan lexicographers,— d, g., the author 
of Farhang-i-JehAngiri,— explain the word j4 under the head 
which explains the meaning of feitr, u c-f blind, as well 
as that of gavr, L c^, gabr. So, it appears that the word gabr 
is a corrupted form of L(j., blind. The Mahomedans 
called the ancient Persians jy^ Kur (which, being misread, 
became gabr), i, C; blind, because they, from their point of 
view, found the Zoroastrians blind towards the now religion 
of Mahomed, In fact, the word jy^ was applied to the 

Zoroastrian Persians in the same way as the old form of 
the word was applied to the opponents of Zoroaster. 
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‘^PAKSEE LIFE [N PAlii?EE SONGS: PART J. 
CRADLE SONGS.”* 

Read on 2Sth November 1900, 

President— Lieut. Col. G. Waters, I. M. S. 

The late Prof. James Darmesteter’s paper on ‘^"'Afghaii Jjife^ 
in Afghan Songs” has suggested h) me the title and the suhjeet- 
of this paper. I well remember a morning' of January 1887 j 
when the late Professor and myself were examining in Surat 
the private library of the late Ervad Jamshedjee Manockji'e 
Unwala^ a learned old priest, who was a fortunate possessor 
of many old inanuseripts on Iranian subjects. A Parsee lady 
of Mr. Unwala’g family was thou singing, in an adjoining, nJuiii 
a cradle song to lull her child to sleep. Prof. Darmesteter, 
heard it with i)lcasure and interest, and tried to understand its 
meaning. The incident and the above paper of Prof. Dar- 
mesteter, made me take an interest in the simple songs of 
simple country folks. One of the cradle songs given in this 
paper is the song which we had heard at Surat, and which is 
very commonly sung in Parsee houses. 

It was that interest, created in me by Prof. Durmesteto 
that made me collect, when in Paris in 1887, a few songs of 
the Parisians. In iny paper^ on ^'The Dhangars and Dhavars 
of Mahablesliwar,” read before our Society on the 28th of No- 
vember 1874, I have given a few of the nursery songs of one 
of these tribes. In my paper- on W ( The Chariot of 

the Goddess) — a supposed lemedy for driving out an epide- 
mic,” read before our Society on the 30tli of June 1807, T 
have given a foNv songs of the simple folk of the village of 

* Vol, V. No. 8. pi>. 429-43. 

' Journal ot the Antliropologicnl Socioly of Com buy, Vol. Ill, No, 8, 
p. 471, 

a Ibkl, Vol. IV, No, 8, p, 419. ^ 
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Titbalj near liulsar. I now propose giviug in a few papers, a 
few songs of my own coniinuiiity. I have already given the 
marriage songs in my paper* on the "Marriage Customs 
amongst the Parseea/’ 

As Prof. Darmesteter says, ^‘The popular, unwritten poetry, 
though despised and ignored by the reading classes, is of quite 
a different character. It is the work of illiterate poets; but 
it represents tlieir feelings ; it has life iu it — the life of the 
pepolo; it is simple, .... it is true to Nature, heeause 
it represents those ideas without any moral bias or literary 
after-thought. Sometimes, therefore, it is powerful and 
beautiful, because it renders simply and truly powerful pas- 
sions or beautiful feelings.**- Further on he says, "Women, 
however, have also their poetry and their poets . .but 
that poetry goes hardly out of tho walls of tlie harenP*. 
This also appears to bo true, to a certain extent, of the Pursue 
cradle songs. Though some of tho old Parseo songs, sung 
by women on Naojote, marriage and such other gay occa- 
sions, have seen the light of public print/’’ their old cradle 
songs have not as yet been published. In the case of marriage 
songs, new songs, composed by better literary men, seem to 
supersede the old songs. But, as they have bi eii already once 
printed, they will present upportu cities for comparison iu 
future, to any person taking an interest in them. But it is 
not soiu the case of the cradle songs. They have never been 
publishsd as yet. So, our Society will do some service by 
preserving some of them at least iu the columns of its 
Journal. 

' Ihid vol, V, No. 4, p, 243 ct seq, 

2 The Conieniporary Bevinv of Ootobor 1887. 

•'» Tho name of Mr. Soribjco TTonnasjco is w«‘ll known ainon^ Par^ee 
iadics in this connection, fie was not a person of any literary attninmonts, 
but was, what l.!aimcstetcr calls an illiterate poet,, or if tho word poet is too 
su-red for such persons— a composer of songs, lie bid piiblichcd, for the 
lirst t me in tho only sixties, a few uld Parsee songs, sung by raibCc 
ladies in a book under the title of i p„ pleasant Bongs. 
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The Parsee cradle songs, which 1 beg to submit before the 
Society, and of which 1 give to-day only one specimen in this 
paper, are not the composition of any literary persons, I do 
not want to present them as specimens of literary productions, 
but as specimens that represent Parsee life of the last and 
preceding generations. I repeat, what I have said in my 
above paper on the Dhangars and Dhavars of MAlifibleshwar, 
that “ the cradle songs of all communities, whether educated 
or uneducated, are the simidest expressions of parental 
affections expressed in the most simple language.’’ 1 beg to 
present the Parsee cradle songs as such. ^ 

Not having lieon put down in print or even in writing, 
they have come down to ns from motlier to daughter, and so 
they have undergone slight variations in different towns. Por 
example, take the cradle song, from which I have attempted 
to present, in this paper, a picture of Parsee life. I took 
it down as sung in my own family. I have a version of it 
from Nausari as it is sung there, kindly sent to me by Mr. 
Kluirshedjee Pomonjee Frainroz of that town, a gentleman 
who is well known there as a composer of songs, lloth these 
versions vary a little. The songs are faulty in their construc- 
tion and composition, and faulty in their language and 
orthography. 1 had the pleasure of submitting them to Mr. 
Kaikhoshru N. Kabraji, who is well known to us all, as an 
export in (lujarati songs, lie has kindly corrected the ortho- 
graphy of the songs, but has made no other changes in their 
composition or in other matters, as I particularly wished 
that the songs sliould appear in our Journal, as they are 
sung at present, with all their faults. Their faulty construction 
itself may pres(Mit lo some future! students several points of 
antliropologicjd interest for comparison. Tlie cradle song, 
which I give below, is tho one that is most commonly sung 
by Parsee in others. 

ki ?il >15 

m (iMRi "iiHi, >ii>ii ^ otiy'’. 
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Oliy^ M3, 

5 mmiT Mi 

^mKI »l^i- 

MS MMlW M3 

MIM ^M'll' fill. 

10 51m\i ^ Mi- 

't^lMi nMlMl Mfei > 4(^1 

k<<i X Mi 

MH'iit Ml-HlM^l^ 3Qct mi-M ^ M'^O 

!<Ai X Mi 

1-5 (SlfeT 

^IHM ^lllS X Mi 
«vu/ «t«|^ M^IMVI 
Hft ^ <n^MlfcMl 
MWl 5lX 'H<lMK-(l X Mi. 

20 c(,i>ii<{l fii 

•>*iiHi Mui HIM- 
Mill ni X Mi 
Ml'll^3>'li "^1 H^n ^MlHi 
(M^ MIMi X Mi 

23 ft^ -sHWi ^ ^K-fl Mllijjl C-lRi. 
liin X Mi 

'HglMi dMlM MK-fl MlMiJli Hil^. 
yifl ll^l'll iMlXl X Mi 

'l^lMi clMlli ‘iJlt'ft HlMiaii ^Ml^. 

30 ^M^l'^u^l =^\niXl ®ll'Hl'i X Mi 
Mn MMdi *ftmXi Mlctud. 

ff/Xl-wii X Mi 
^l«ti^ "M-sVlM Ml'^^ SHM-li 
5MM»ft MlXl ^K-fi X Mi 
35 ’'ll^Mi MIM 'tl'^Ml M14M ?ilXI. 

5l<-(l^ ^l^ iSIM X Mi 
M'n^ ftM^ 'dX. 
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< Hk- 

ti*ii >ii<l 5iiVi. 

10 MiX \ >1^ 

•r/nM >ti*i ^ly'ii Hft 
CR li'H \ Ml 

•w-MM y'4l nMlV otHMl 
€R tfl fil Ml^Mi X Ml 
45 ^(1 55^1 1 ftMRi MMltT MMltT Ml*iMl- 
<RMi '41 HIM Ml 

•WMM ^j'4l flMRi MHltT MMlvfMi <1l$ii. 

ni4<ii MUift Ml<l ^ M% ' 

51M«1 ■ 5 . Ml MlMl MIM'I X^Tmi* 

50 MlMl ^fc/Mi flM ’Oii X Ml 
^41 ^Rl \ Ml 'il<l 

M§<41 ^Mft ^l<l \ Ml 
HMI M^X (tMl<i RMM H<itl Ml<l. 

M<S ^ "ell ^IM M »ilM ^ Ml 
55 mIM Ml Ml^% 4l'tl 
^MM ^Ml ^ Ml 

•Ml-Hl ^ MMIMI MlHMi t/MU 
'MlMlt? \ 

MIT ctM^ •^IHl \ 

SO vJilXMi 'I'M \ M^ 

ft HIM MM^ <MR 
MIM15:? \ 

5»MI<1 ftM^ «4^R 

■Hl^Ml MMHfll "^IMl X Ml 
05 MM 5 :jXi ^M^ fMHMl <HXiMI. 

<MHMl fMXlMl 4 jA4iX Ml 

ftM^ Ml XlMl MPQ 4141. 

ItMl X Ml 

-HHlX X MHlM -MltfM MlMl *tni 
70 MlMl ^IMIMI MIM 2?Xl X M| 

XlMM ftMlM MMr-il MMlMlTSl^Rl. 

MlMl ^141*11 Ml>.l ^R X Ml 
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HI m\i 41^. 

ii?! >11^1 X 111 

<5 fclJ %i5t >11 JJ rimcHHl ^i<l. 

t-fliii ^ 

fiH mi 3v \n<i 

?i>ui \ Ml 

■igiMi nM^ n jji'??. 

«0 ^i<l*i ^ >13 

MiM Mm'sti 
MU I '??il \ M3 
\V^i Ml^ SMl"^ ^ Ti4i. 

|t|i -l^l'li’fl MIH ^ M3 

85 MIM Ml^. 

^141 ».^i5, X M3 

{|H^(5iX MMIM Ml-Hl MlMHl MlX. 

MUMl -nXMl X Ml 

GM • ’^IHl M«l 'MCHlfc/Ml <mX<MI. 

90 «ii(5t ^i<>(l X M3 
^HM(t -IM^ T/fMiHiM Xl’Tl- 
'r<'<M'Mi ^"Hll MM?l HUMl X M3 
’’<$<1^ |Xl <1MIM ‘MIHIWMI (ilMMi- 

Xl8\ 'MM fllM'fl X Ml 

95 ^Xl MMrtl Ml'llJJM 

Xl'ft tJ'Kl X Ml 

MMX 'HM fltO. 

Xl'fl @MJ ■wil'll X Ml 
Hy >81*11 Ml^l MlHMMl 'MlMl 
100 Xl'ft (§8^ MMSJ> X Ml 

m >*tRi yw VKiy- 

%W X Ml 

103 S>n <H?l m\ 8iVi(Hi flMlXl Mlfl. 
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V 

{^'1 ramhitwn,') 

I lull yuu to Bleep, 1 lull you to Bleep, dear one, i'or whom I atii 
willing to eacriticc my 

Long live you dear one’s papn, maternal uncle, and brother. 
All good to your brother, baby. 

You dear one, I wish you long life and liealth. 

5 There is a gathering for a good and auspicious occasion, 

Let our married ladies join that gathering. 

In the gathering of all children, 

Invite my little ones to play. 

Play, my dear ones, in the daisy garden, 

10 Wherein the daisies are ecattered. 

There is a welcome shade upon you, dour ones, 

The daisy has blossomed, 

\ join the other married ladies in singing. 

Tlio daipy-plant has flowered, 

16 My dioghter and diuightcr-in-law have pearl ear-rings 
I will get the daisies plucked, 

I will get the beads of my daughter amlMaughler-iii-law 
giivanded with flowers, 

I will get the heads of my sou and son-in-law garlanded witlr 
flouors. 

The gardener plucks the daisy flowers. 

‘iO The gardener is in the garilcii. 

Dailinga, you have oome to my house. 

My houas i^ tlio tirst to welcome you. 

V'ou have come in time, inquiring about papa’s hou-sf. 

Vou are right welcome, dear ones, 

25 Vou have come and you have brought cradles with you. 

I will get Qiirpeuiei's from Hurat, 

I will have cradles made for you, dear ones. 

I will get paintci's Irom Surat, 
r will have your oradles painted, dear ones. 

50 I will get an artist from Abmedubad, 

Aud I will have choice pictures paiuted, dear oue.s. 

Th3 swings arc altched to the cradle, my dear ones. 

With the front in the cast in the handsome front room of the 
hoQ^e. 

'fhe crallc is placed in the east, my dear ones. 

35 T will lull my foud clear child to sleep in the onidlc, 

The cradle swings up and clown. 

Aud may that enable you to sleep with Imiipiuess and rest. 

May you pest in sleep, dear ones. 

Rest with me at even-tide, my innocent dear one. 

'The word in Oujrati does not admit of exact translation in BngiishT 
The word occura nreqneiuly. It is generally translated here aa ‘dear one.’ 

V ' 
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10 My lamps are lighted in the evening, 

May the son of the mother and mother-in-law lire long. 

The lamp is fed with ghee and decorated with dowers, 

You are freed forever from all the troubles of this life. 

The ghee with which the lamp is fed is that of coW; 

1 May the son of your maternal grandmother, paternal grandmother 
and mother live long. 

The ghee of the lamp is den e, 

May the womb of your paternal grand mother and maternal 
grandmother be cool (».<*., May their sons live long). 

The water of my well is cold, 

May you, the little ones of maternal uncle, maternal aunt and 
paternal aunt play together. 

50 A.S cousins ^ou are closely related , 

Play in the daisy garden, my dear one.s. 

The play of all other children is not of the proper type, 

But that of yours, my little ones, is of the proper type. 

All play in an awkard and improper way, 

.ift But my dea*r ones play in a proper way with rubies, pearls and 
corals. 

Play with your playthings, dear ones, 

Eat the eatables brought by your father and maternal nncle. 
Papa wants you, my dear ones, 

Holding you in the lap, he will give you ealable.s, 
no What eatables do you expect on his lap/ 

They will be suoh as you will like best. 

Your mat ernal uncle wants you, niy dear oik'b, 

Holding you in the lap, he will caress you. 

May he reach good ohi age while caressing you, 
rtr» May you live long, wc count upon you for help in our life. 

I havo depended upon your long life. 

Dear one.**, I have asked God’s b]es.sing upon you, 

God’s blessings upon you dear ones. 

May God’s blessings increase the length of your life. 

70 Tjong live my long-lived darlings. 

May the lamp of your maternal and paternal grandfathers hiiin 
for ever. 

May they be blessed with long life. 

May they adorn with their presence the house and the street. 

The street looks bright with my darling's presence. 

73 The house looks beautiful with my darling's cradle. 

The cradle is tied with green strings. 

You have come like gems to me, 

Merry bells are ringing oq the oradlc. 

V on look pretty, in whatever dre.«s you are clothed . 

80 The cradle has silk strings attached to it, 

Arise after a good sleep, my c^ear little ones . 
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May my elder dear ones live long, 

J will keep you under my own eyes and heart, 

The darling’s mamma h an affeotionale mothci, 

85 May my son live and grow up. 

Grow up at the proper time, 

Grow up under' the caresses of your fat luT and maternai uncle. 
You are brought up with carcases, 

You have come under good auspices. 

?»0 Grow up (as big as the pillars of the house) my dear ones . 

1 will have a frock and cap made for you, 

I will have a satin frock mado for you. 

Move about in the drosses onlercd out by your father. 

The cap shall be of real gold laco, * 

05 Put that on, your papa baa got it made. 

The cap is of due workmanship, 

Yon will have it of real gold embroidery. 

There is n pattern on the cap, , 

It ifl brought by my doiding’s father. 

100 There is a silk luce on the cap, 

It is ^^^wn and prepared by a tailor of Snr.al, 

The tailor ’r workmanship is faulty, 
lOH May your age grnw long, my dear ones. 

We will now see a fow' traits of Parsoe life as preseiitotl 
by this cradle song which is most commonly .sung. Wo must 
bear in iiiind^ that some of the traits may be said to be tho 
traits of tihe Parsee life of the past and preceding generations’ 
because the Parsee community, like all communities, has 
passed and still passes thixiugh a certain change of manners 
and customs. 

1. The first thing to be borne in mind in connection with 
the cradle Song of tho Parsees is this, that Parsee wives of 
modern times inherit^ a.s it were, from their grandmothers of 
the Avesta times, a desire to be mothers of good ohildrcii. The 
first desire of an Iranian woman, according to the Avesta, was 
to have a good husband. Her second de.sire was to have good 
children. 

She prayed Grant us, th.al we may find a husband, young 
and beautiful of body, who will treat us well all life-long and 
give us offspring; a wise, learned, roady-tongued husband,*’ 
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(S. B. Kv Vol. XXIII. Yt. XV 40. ) She prayed to Hnoma 
for handsome children and for apiona line of progeny.' 

According to the Vendidad", a handsome maiden, who 
happened to remain without a good husband and without 
children, felt as unhappy as a fertile piece of land that re- 
mained un tilled by a gcjod husbandman. Ahura Mazda preferred 
person witli children to a childless person.’ N'irtuous child- 
ren were blessings from the Divine Powers.' To be childless 
was, as it were, a curse’ for bad and cruel life. Parents 
prayed for ohildreri who posse&scd innate wisdom, who could 
adorn their country, who could take an active part in the 
deliberations of their community, who were handsome, of good 
reputation, ready to relieve the distress of others, strong, 
and who could add to the glory of their house, tlieir street, 
their village and their country.*’ 

A modern Parsec wife inherits, to a certain extent, this 
desire for children, and heuce it is, that wo find pervading 
through her cradle songs, Ecciiiigs of oxtremo joy and idea- 
sure on the birth oi children. 

•J, There is one word in the song which is often repeated 
and which draws our special attention. It is the word M3 
fmariin) which signifies, “ I die, I sacrifice my^clf.” It is an 
expression which a Parsec lady often uses in ho: conversation 
towards those for whom she entertains rcganl, respect and 
affection, v . ;/., for her husbtind, father and ehiderett, and for 
other elders. It means that she is ready to do anything for 
them, even to sacrifice herstdf for them. This expression 
signifies the devotedness of a Parsoe wife lor licr husbanti 
and children and for the whole family. 

5* Veudidatl Clu HI. 24. 

Ihid, p1i. * 47, 

* Yn(;nalX 13 Vasht 3,l(»8. 

s Ya<;nn XI. 3 ; Yasht X 3^^# 

Ya^na LXIU f>. 
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3. The next importiinl; point in the cradle songs— and let 

ns take for a specimen the cradle song given in this 
paper — that strikes ns is this, that it has a hidden tone of pray- 
er rn lining through the whole of it. It welcomes the birth of 
the child ( rfy ^4 ^3- ) and prays to God for its long 

life ( M3. MMIM MlMl 

11. 68, 69,). The prayer for long life is not for the child 
.•done, but also for its father, its uncle, brothers and other 
near relations (11. 64, 71, 82). 

4. We must bear in mind that a Parsee wife, even after 

marriage, looks to the household of lier own jiarents with an 
eye of affection, and for help in case of distress. Next to 
father, a brother is often looked to as the natural guardian 
of a Parsee lady. According to the A vest, •v,' it was especially 
so among th(^ ancient Iranians. So she specially names 
her brother and her parental relations ( mm, 

Cli^U 11- 2,47, 71). 

5. ^Phe next iraportaul point that draws our attention is 

th(^ fiimily circle. In many a Parsec home, about 25 years 
ago, — and even now to a small extent, — it was not rare for u 
Parsee father to have under his roof, besides his own children, 
the children of other near relations, who may be poor. They 
.•ill formed, as it were, a family circle; and so, the housewife, 
when she lulled the child to sleep with a song full of feelings 
of prayer, hope and joy, remembered the children of those 
relations also KlAl 11.49). 

Among the other relations, sons-in-law were the nearest 
relations, and so, they were named in the same line witli sons 
< <JV>ilKril. 18). 

6. There were several joyful occasions in a family, when 
social gatherings of the netir relatives were common. In 
these gatherings, children were always included in the 
general invitations to the families. In the invitations to 
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l^arsec marriages, about 25 years ago, It was a general ciistoui 
to invito the ladies with (*41! ^Iwi) all their daughters, 
grand-daughters, and daiighters-in-Iaw, and the geutleinon 
with sons and grandsons. Such genojal 

invitations are very rare now. The (/'.c., a fair or an 
assembly of children) referred to in the cradle song ( f#t- 
c-ilt/dl rlMi mi. ^(3 hAh\\^[ 

diH'SriH 11* to 8) is the family 

gathering of such a type. 

7. We Gnd a special reference in the song to the 
/• e., the married women (-iVfcT 

mi there is a gathering for a good 

and auspicious occasion. Let our married ladies join that 
gathering. II. 6,7, ^Qcl i m{\ j 

joined the other married ladies in singing. II. 18). Widows 
took no special or prominent part in such gay gatherings. 
It was considered a little iiuiiispicioiis to liavc^ their associa- 
tion, especially in the performance of special ceremonies of 
welcoming the bride or bridegroom, of presenting suits of 
dress to them, of dressing the children 011 birth-days, of the 
investiture of sacred thread and of such other gay occasions. 
A widowed mother geuerally left the performance of these 
ceremonies to si married or unmarried daughter, or to a 
daughter-in-law. The Hindu dislike of a widow was common 
among the Psirsecs to a certsiiii extent, but it is disappearing 
now. 

8. Flower decorations played, and does stllil play, a 
prominent part among the Parsees. At the threshold of the 
house and at the doors of the inner rooms, were Buspeiided 

hanging strings of flowers). Again the parties, who 
were the principal persons, in whose honour the gatherings 
took place, were decorated with garlands. One special kind 
ol flower decoration, which has altogether died out in 
Bombay, but is still lingering to a small extent in the 
mofuBsil towns, was that knoyn as 4li\ literall^^ 
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Hieaiiiiig '^propiiring a yardeu. ’’ A child, both male and 
Femaloj had his whole head covered with various kiuds ol‘ 
I'ragraut flowers by gardeners specially versed in their art. Tt 
was rather a painful operation for the cliildreii to go through, 
because strings of flowers had to be interwoven with the long- 
hair on the head. The strain on the liair at times caused 
great pain and brought on fever or headache. But the thing 
had to be gone through, because the custom was looked to 
with an eye of, as it were, a religious vow. It was not rare 
for fond mothers to take a vow, that if their children grew 
up to such and siicli an age, they would get the ceremony of 
gardening ('Hill performed. I well iM^mcmber that 

when I was a boy of about S or 9 I had to pass through that 
painful process. The child who went through that process, 
was for the time considered an important personage, and so 
was cherished and made much of. The Parsceshave inherited 
a taste of flowers from their ancestors of ancient Persia. In 
their religious ceremonies, flowers play an important part'. 
As Mr. Beckman says in his Contribiitioiis to the History 
of Inventions, ’’ the modern taste of Howlers in Europe came 
from Persia v!d Ooustautinoplc. But the custom of <Hlil 
(hiying out a garden on the head) is foreign to them. 
It is a Hindu custom, and one sees it still jirevalent among 
the Hindus, especially the Prabhfts of Bombay. 

y. Another kind of flower decoration, on spicial merry 
occasions, was the garlanding of the house-well or the street- 
well, known also as Hill lit. laying out a 

garden on the well. 

The ancient Iranians and their descendants, the modern 
Parsees, were asked to look with a special kind of respect to 
all kinds of reservoirs of fresh water, such as rivers, lakes, 
streams, wells. To defile these sources of useful water, on 
which depended the health, not only of their families but 
of their communities, of their city and country, was a sin. 

^ Amcient Persia was the origin.-il scat of gardening. 
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Ardvisnra An&hita^ the Amlitis of the Greeks (compared 
by some with Qreek Artemis and by others with Greek 
Aphrodite), the Mylitta of the Babylonians, the Astarte or 
Asterotli of the Syrians and the Venus of the Romans, was 
tlie female deity that presided over waters. As water led to 
the fertility of the soil, and as women led to the fructification 
and increase of the human race, this deity Anahita, like its 
prototypes of other nations, had to do something with the 
beauty of women and with their fructifying power. So a 
Parsee mother looked to wells or reservoirs of water with 
respect, from a double motive : (1) its general usefulness as 
a means of healthi referred to in the Vendidad, and (2) the 
commonness of ideas suggested by the fruitfulness of water 
and the fruitfulness and beauty of women, both being 
presided over by the same female deity. That may be one 
reason, but that was not the only reason that perhaps led a 
Parsee mother to the ceremony known as the gardening of 
a well.” It appears, that in India, as in Europe, some wells 
are believed to be haunted with spirits. So, possibly, the idea 
of spirits presiding over wells of tho house or the street, may 
also have led to the above practice. The belief ' in the 
haunting of wells by spirits is common to India and Europe, 
and I think it would be a fascinating study if a member of 
our Society were to take it up. 

The allusions to gardening in our cradle song — 

<1^ ‘^IHi MW 11- 16 to 21. 
are allusions to the above custom of gardening or garlanding 


^ Ethnology in Folklorei by G. L. Gomme. Academy of 12th August 1893. 
Athenmykm of SSth August 1893, lOth August 1895. 
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10. Another Parsee idea or custom to which the cradle 
song draws our attention is that of considering the East to be 
an auspicious side. The mother in her cradle song speaks of 
placing the cradle in a position that would make the child 
face the east. In all the ceremonies of the Parsees, the east^ 
whence the fructifying sun rises, is held to be auspicious. 
The children in the ceremony for the investiture of the sacred 
shirt and thread, and the marrying couple at the time of the 
Ashirwad or marriage-blessing ceremony, face the east. 
Children when adorned with dresses, brides and bridegrooms 
and others when presented wii.h dresses, shawls, or such 
other presents, are made to face the east. The priests in all 
their religious ceremonies face the east or tlie south. Tlie 
north is scrupulously avoided. 

The preference for the oast by many nations in their cere- 
monies or rituals, presents, before the anthropological 
student, a question of very wide interest. It suggests the 
comparison of the above custom and similar other customs with 
the ancient use and signification of the cross, with the 
pointing of the four sides aud corners by a Parsee priest in 
his Afringan ceremony, and with the SavastikA which is 
common in India, Japan, Scotland, Ireland, Italy and other 
countries. 

11. The next important custom, referred to in the cradle 
song, is that of kindling a (CRl) lamp from the family hearth 
on gay occasions. Mark the words \R{r{ 

the lamp of your maternal and 
paternal grandfathers burn for ever (1. 71). It is equivalent 
to saying, May the sons of your maternal and paternal 
grandfathers live long. ’’ The sons of the maternal and 
paternal grandfathers of the child are the maternal uncle and 
the father of the child, i,e., the brother and husband of the 
mother who sings the song. We see then that a lamp 

signifies figuratively, in Parsee life in Parsee songs, a lineal 
male descent. So, lamp is an auspicious symbol of male 
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My paper on ‘^The Dhangara and Dhavars of Mahableali- 
war/^ read on the 28th of November 1894, and published in 
the Journal (Vol. Ill No, 8^) of our Society, was the first 
paper before our Society, on the lines proposed by Mr. Risley. 
My paper to-day on '‘The Tlmkurs of Miitheran” is in a line 
similar to that of my first paper. I have prepared it at the 
request of my friend Mias D. Menant, who has come to India, 
on a special scientific mission from the Government of France. 
At the desire of that Government, she takes an interest in 
ethnographical questions connected with our Presidency. On 
my short visit to Matheran during the last Christmas holidays, 
she requested me to collect information about "the Thakrtrs 
of Matheran, ” similar to that collected in my above paper. 
Hence this paper. . It is the result of a few liours of careful 
enquiry on three separate days, one of which was spent in the 
very vicinity of a Thiikiir village. My sources of information 
are the following persons, who are all Thakurs:— 

(1) Dhaoo, son of Aloo, age 25. Living in the village 

of Palli, which is situated below Garbut. I saw 
him on the 28rd of December 1900 on the hill 
itself. 

(2) ((6) Nagya, son of Namya, son of Maidhya, age 30, 

belonging to a sub-division of the Oogra caste, 

(/j) Hfunboo, son of Mnoo, age 45, belonging to a 
sub-division of the Chowdri caste. 

(c) Hansia, son of Pundoo, son of Maoo, age 30, 

belonging to a sub-division of the Chowdri caste. 

(d) Bfdoo, son of Pandoo, son of Javoo, age .50^ be- 

longing to a sub-division of the Kamri caste. 

(e) Baloo, son of Janu, age 40, belongiug to a sub- 

division of the Ir caste. All these five persons 
lived in the village of Milldoonga, situated below 
the Maldoonga Point. 1 saw them on the hill 
and collected information from them on the 80th 
of December 1900. 
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(3) Dharma, son of Rama^ son of Lakshman^ age 40^ be- 
longing to a sub'diviaion of the Pardhi caste. The 
information collected from this man is, in fact, the 
informaticu supplied by the whole village of 
Kerwadi, situated at the foot of the hill, midway 
between Matheran and Narcl. I had been to this 
village on the Ist of January 1001 from 10 to lla.m. 
My visit to this Thakiir village had collected the 
whole village, as it were, round my informant and 
myself, and when DharmA did not answer my 
questions properly or clearly, others around him 
modified or corrected his answers. My information 
about the Thakiirs is mostly from this village, which 
is a small village of about 12 hiit^ containing about 
100 people. 

*(1-3)* The name of the caste is Thakur. The sub- 
divisions of the 

Ahvandhi, 

Pardhya. 

SarabhooySh, 

Kaunthya. 

Nig. 

Kamri. 

Oogra. 

Chodhri, 

Ir. 

Nirgadha. 

* These numbera point to Mr. Bisley's qaestions printed in Vol, HI 
8, of the Journal of the Sqoiety, p» 603. 
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Vagh. 

Dori. 

Shidlia. 

Pirkad. 

Thomra. 

These sub-divisions are generally localised, is diffieiilfc 

lo Jiud people of all these sub-divisions in one particular 
village. For example, the people of the sub-castes Pardhya, 
Nirgra, Shidlia, Pirkad, Thomra are generally found in the 
Kenvadi village. The Jirst six aub-castes named in tho above 
list are found in the Maldooiiga village, which, in its turn, 
has not the 7th, 9th, 1 0th and lltli siib-castes. 

(4) Members of tlio above suli-castes intermariy, but the 
people of tho same, sub-caste do not intermarry. For exam- 
[)Io, a mail of the (Alivaiulhi) sub-caste can marry a 

woman of any other sub-traste, but never a Ahvandhi woman, 

/. 0 ., a woman of his own sub-easto. They have no intermar- 
riages with other castes. For example, a Thakur would not 
marry a Dhaiigar woman and vice varsd, 

5. As far as the marriages are perniittod between the sub- 
castes, there is no prohibition bused upon social status or on 
geographical or local position. A Maldooiiga fhakur can 
marry a Thakur woman of Kerwadi or any other village. 

6. They have no popular tradition about tho origin of 
their caste. They do not believe to have come to this district 
from any other place, but say that their forefathers have been 
living here from very old times. 

7. 'rhe habit of the caste is not wandering but settled. 

8. They do not admit outsiders into their caste on any 
account. 

9. Infant marriage is tolerated. Put they generally marry 
at an adult age, because, being poor, they cannot afford to 
marry their children early, 

10. Polygamy is permitted among them, but not polyandry, 
fhc people being poor, polygamy is rarely indulged in.y 

u 
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It IB only those who arc coimiaratively a little well off, that 
have more than one wife. 

11. It is tho Brahmins who perform tho marriage ceremo- 
nies. 1'hcir fees vary in dilForent villages. They also vary 
according to the circumstances of the jiarties. In Pali below 
Garbut it varies tVoin As, 8 to Rs. o. In Maldooiiga it 
varies from Ks. 1 to Rs. 8. Particular Bralimins have parti- 
cular villages to which they are attached. Jkalimins attached 
to one village or more, cannot go to other villages that du 
not belong to their circle or district. 

12. Widow marriages are permitted but not in the snine 
village. For examp l(*^ a Thakur widow of the Maldooiiga 
village cannot re-inarry a Thakur other own village, but can 
that of any other ^riuikur village. The performance of the 
ceremony of widow marriages does not require a Brahmin. 
Widow marriages are not known by the ordinary phrase of 

but by another phrase, namely, 

The form of this marriage is very simple. The widow has a 
koonkoo mark made on her forehead, and then she goes 

round and makes obeisance to the elders that may be present. 
Widows are not permitted to marry the brothers of their 
deceased husbands. 

13. Divorce is permitted among them, 'rhero is no 
special form of ceremony for divorce. Divorced wives may 
marry again. 

14. It is the children who inherit the property of the 
father. If one has no children, it is the brothers who 
inherit. 

It5. 'I’hey are Hindus, but they do not worship all lliiidu 
gods. They do not worship Quiipati; they have their own 
special gods. Goiierally cacli village has its own special god 
or gods. 1‘liere are special ciren in stances which have given 
ri.so to the worship of these particular gods in particular 
villages. For example, in the village of Kerwadi, which I 
^visited, they generally worship two god.s. One of these it* 
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A PARSEE DEED OF PARTITION MORE 
THAN 150 YEARS OLD: A FORM OF 
SLAVERY REFERRED TO THEREIN* 

Read on 21th February 1901. 

President — Lieut. Col. G. Waters, I.M.S. 

The document, which I propose submitting belbro the 
Society this evening, is an old deed of partition in a Parse© 
family of Surat. It is dated Kartuk vad 8, Savant 1892. So 
it is about 155 years old. It is a deed of partition between the 
heirs of a Parsee gentleman named NowrojeoKorsasjee Uonijee 
Uuwalii, From the document, we can determine the following 
genealogical tree of heirs: — 

Nowrojee Kcrfliisjee Homjec Unwula. 


Homjco KiiYasjce Maiiookjec Tchmuljcr. 

1 j ■ i ■ ■ r 

iUnibai, widow Barjorjee Kduljcc Dorabjeo 

of Horn joe. 

The distrilmtioii of property takes place among the throe 
living sons of Nowrojee and the widow and three sons of his 
tlcccased son. The widow, Ranibai, is called a word 

which draws our special attention. It seems to be used iu 
the sense of housewife. The word as now used, 

means a gentleman. 

The distribution of property took place in th<! presence 
of Desai Rustomjee Tchiuuljee. The chief Desais of Nowsari 
ill those times generally took a part in tlie private settlement 
of family disputes about property. 

Four gentlemen were appointed as arbitrators to go into 
the family accounts and settle the shares. 


♦ Vol. VI, No. I, pp. 12-16. 
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TIh 5 iijost iiiiportiiiiL part of ihe property of the deceased 
which is divided by this docuineut is his slaves, 'rhe words 
of the docuuient are : — 

w geftn ■Hiil ri'il’Kl '-(ln'1. m>- 

'»lin %<l 'Hl'n-Hl 'flam- 

i, The details ol’ the property of slaves^ etc., which b»i- 
longed to Nowrojeo, aud which is divided. At first, the details 
of the slave Kolis, who w(*re equally divided and lobs drawn. 

Thou follow the names of the slave Kolis wlio go to the 
lots of the ditfereiit heirs. 

To the share of the heirs of the deceased son, go three 
slaves and a lialf; of these three and a half, one is male and 
the rest two and a half are females. Tlic name of the half 
slave is *^he is considered as half slave, because one 

Nusherwanjee .Dadajee Khurshedjee is mentioned as the pos- 
sessor of the other iialf share in this woman ( 

). Again, she goes to the lot of 
one of the heirs with all her I, ♦/.,) children. 

Til the same way, to the share of the first surviving son 
Kavasjee, there go five slaves and a lialf, among whom also 
there are female slaves with children. The slave by name 
Lalce, wlnj is termed, as it were, half a slave, is shared by this 
heir aud by the above -mentioned lieir. Thu deed is signed 
on the left, as usual in the Indian documents, by the sharers 
of the property, and on tlic right by eleven witnesses. 

Now the question is what are these (golams) or 

slaves ? What is the form of slavery referred to herein? 

It is a kind of slavery that was prevalent to a groat extent 
in Gujerat about 100 years ago, and is still prevalent,they say, to 
a small extent, in a modifiedform, in some of the Native States. 
Laige agriculturists or zaminddrit, /,#•., proprietors of land, 
had in their service a certain number of people, generally of 
the tribe known as Kolis. They were fed and clothed by their 
masters. When they grew up, they were ev’Ten married by their 
liiaBterBi if they served them long and faithfully. In return. 
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progeny. It is therefore lighted on many gay occasions in a 
Parsec house. As I have pointed out in my paper on ''The 
Marriage Customs amongst the Parsees, ” one of the many 
ceremonial occasions of marriage is known as C{^i /, e.j 
kindling a lamp.^ Among the ancient Romans also^ there was 
the custom of lighting, on marriage occasions, the bridal 
torches. According to the A vesta,- it is before the sacred fire 
of the family hearth or the temple, that a Parsee prays for an 

offspring. Fire itself is figuratively called the son 

of God. The oil used for the lamp kindled on such merry 
and semi-sacred occasions is ghee or clarified butter, as it is 
superior in quality to other ordinary oils. 

1 2. Parsec parents counted much upon the support of 
their children in their old age. Hence we hear the mother 
singing in our craJlo song May 

you live long, we count upon you for help in the whole of our 
life. (1, 65). 

1 d. The dress of Parsec children has undergone, and still 
undergoes, a good deal of change during the present genera- 
tion, But the cradle songs, if preserved, will always remind 
future generations of their old forms of dress 
Perhaps, fifty years hence, a suit of Parse© children’s dress 
of the last generation, will be an object of curiosity in an 
Anthropological Museum, 

In conclusion, I beg to submit a cradle song composed by 
rayself, about 2 1 years ago, to be sung in my family on the 
birth of my first child. When I composed it, I had no idea of 
placing it before the public. I submit that song with a view 
that it may afford opportunities to compare the views in the 
old ci'adle songs of preceding generations with the views of 
Parsee parents about 20 years ago. I do not claim for ib 
any literary merit, which it has none. I would not have 

’ Marriage Ouatoma among the Pareeus, etc. Jownal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Sooiety of Bombay, Vol, V, No, 4, p. 247. 

Ya^iia LXII. 
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dared to present it before this Society, vrere it not for the fact 
that 1 had submitted it to the hands of Mr. Kaikhoshru N. 
Kabrajij who is an expert in this line. 1 submit it for giving 
an idea of the sentiments and the parental feelings of Parsce 
parents to which it gives an expression. 

\ ! i 

’'ll.ft'jvl ilt-flMi 5l^l 'IIM* 

5 Ril I'd i 

Sli^> MKt 'dftWl "Hlyi- 

m\ a ctMR. 

»ltt 

(tl'Hl'Kl ^l«l mky 

10 ^l\Kl feTw-t mwmk. 

W»«»^ tfcT -wiK MH, 

Hi HiJftHn H H MW, 

^ Hi HlJflMMMl i Hi ilM, 

«Ja"lWN^ MfcT MIM. 

15 >SH MWdMwi Him, 

MH MHMMHfl MiT >Hl 
i‘4l 6MIM H 
$RMT/i i§ 

^mH »Aim, 

20 Mli HHl MIH M «3a*HH. 

RmM >»« aJUMlM, 

4M MHMIM. 

Mi^tlH f»H M6 HuH ^liM, 

«li\ >HIM, 

26 M<1 RmI^ H *MMI H ilM, 

MM MM ilHM HkIM- 

!rt«l Ml\l *MM i M« Ij^MlM, 

. 28 iWM MAMIMI MIM H (HiUM. 
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By refreshing sleep, rest thyself my dear sou, 

By refreshing sleep, rest thyself. 

The night has advanced much, 

Bo, go to sleep in the cradle, my good boy. 

May the goddess of sleep be kind to thee, 

Thou, who art the life of thy parents 1 get up in the mornh'.g 
with a cheerful sweet face. 

May God avert all thy pains, 

May the Angels ever help thee. 

May the Almighty protect this house, 

May the Angel Srosh always protect thee. 

May God make thee happy with food and drink, 

Together with good sense, honour and respect, 

So that, with good sense, thou mayst perform good deeds. 
Taking Oo<l’s name always on thy lips. 

0 thou the mainstay of the happiness of thy parents ! 

Right welcome is thy birth in this house. 

Thou hast gladieued our heart and our life, 

Ahura-Ma/.da has conferred upon ns a great obligation. 

God has given us a great reward. 

Our tongue cannot sufficiently thank Him for it. 

In the sacred precincts of our pure love 
You are a fruit as sweet as honey. 

Holding forth our hands, we pray to God. 

Every morn and evo, 

That He may favour thee with good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds, 

With health of mind and health of body, for ever and ever. 

1 give niy whole heart and life to thee. 

Keep unsullied the name and the fame of your ancestors. 
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“THE THAKURS OR MATHERAN”* 

Read on January 1901. 

ProsicJeiit— Mr. Kharsetji RusTAMJi Cama. 

The correspondence which had begun on the 11th of 
December 1891, between the Government of Bombay and our 
Society, on the subject of Mr. H. If. Risley’s letter to the 
Government of Bengal, submitting a scheme for the continua- 
tion of ethnographical researches in the lower Provinces of 
that Presidency, and for their extension to other parts of 
India, had ended with a letter from the Government of 
Bombay, dated 31st August 1894, thanking our Society ‘^for 
undertaking to circulate the ethnographical questions (General 
Series forming Part II to Mr. Risley’s Glossary) to district 
officers and others who would be likely to deal intelligently 
with the subject. In reply to the circular of our Society 
above referred to, several district officers had kindly sent us 
communications on some of the castes or tribes in their 
districts. Some of those communications have, from time to 
time, been read before our Society and published in 
our Journals.''^ 

Mr. Edwardes, the City Census Commissioner, Bombay, 
wrote to us, on 30th June and 29th July 1900, asking for 
those communications. As they were originally intended 
for Mr. Risley, I, as the Secretary of the Society, referred 
that officer to Mr. Risley. On having an assurance, that 
Mr. Risley had no objection to our handing all these com- 
munications to the present Census Officer, I have sent them 
to him on 28th August 1900. 

* Vol. V, No. 8, pv. 458-465. 

1 “Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay,*' Vol. 111., No. 8, p.471. 

« Vol. Ill, No. 8. Vol. IV, No. 7. Vol. IV, No. 8. Vol. V, No. 1. Vol. V, 
No. 2 
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From all the photographs^ which I produco before the 
Society to-day, and from the original specimens of the giirz, 
which I produce, we see that, generally speaking, there are 
two kinds of giorz, the cow-faced and the knobbed. A 

largo number of those in the photos is the cow*faccd yurz. 
The Avesta books refer only to the knobbed gta'z. It is the 
Shah-nuineh of Firdousi that refers often to the cow- faced 
yftrz. It speaks of it, as the yurz-i ydv-pavlcar , ydr-sar, or 
l/dv-sih' i.e.t cow -faced, cow-headed or cow-lito mace. 
For example. Noshir wan the Just (Chosroes I), when he 
appears before his commander l>abak, carries, hmoiig other 
implements of war, a cow-faced gav-paekar) rnace.‘ 

The event, which led to tljc use of this kind of mace in 

The ovciit, a'ceordiui' aucleiit Persia, is thus described in the 
to B'irdousi, wliicli led «... . , « , 

to the use of the Gurz. Shah-nameh ot hirdousi. 

Zotiak*-, a foreigner and an Arab, according to Firdousi, 
invaded Ir3.n, killed its ruler, Jamshed, and usurped the throne, 
lie once saw a dream, in which he saw a young man, braiding 
a cow-like mace in his hand.'^ Tlie young man went towards 
him and struck him upon the head with that raace.^ Zoh&k 
awoke alarmed at the dream, and asked from his sages an 
interpretation of the dream. They r-aid, that a young man, 
named Paridun, will be soon born and he will strike him with 
a cow-faced mace."^ Zohak then orrlcrcd a look-out for the 
birth of this child. Sonietimo before the birth of this child, 
an extraordinarily beautiful fine cow was born in the 
adjoining country. A short time after the birth of tliis boy, 
the followers of Zohak traced out his residence and killed his 

’ xMoljl. Vol. VI, p. 176, 1. S. jif ijJ 

Zoli&k is id^iiitificd witb Nimrod* Fur the ovidenoc in Fuppurt of this 
identification, vidr my papor entitled, “Tlic [.ct'eiidnry and the Actual History 
ot Freomasoiiry" In the K, B. Carna Masonic Jubilee Volume, pp. 182-88. 

■’ jU iyj *-2*^ (Mohl. I, p. 72.) 

* •wiij ijJ (^riid I, P.72} 

’ (SJJ P. ?6.) 
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father Abtin. Before they could lay tlu ir hands upon the child 
Fiiridun, his mother Farunak removed him from the house and 
carried him to the country, where tlie above- me titioiied cow, 
which was known as the cow rur-mnye, was born and brought 
up. She entrusted her sou to tlic cure of the owner of this cow 
and requested him to bring him up with the milk of the cow 
Pur-iuriye. The shepherd did so and Farid un grew up a boy of 
three years of age. Zoliak soon came to know of liis where- 
abouts and asked his men to trace him. Faridmi's mother 
Farrmak, liearing of this, ran to the abode of the shepherd and 
took away her child to the mouiiliiin-ahodo of a pious man. 
Zohak traced the whereabouts of the cow and yfot her killed. 

Faridun grew up to be a bold young man in the company of 
fclie pious man ol the mountain, and^ one day, asked his mother 
about his parentage and Ids ancestors. She told him all the 
facts. 1.1 is heart burned with a desire to go to Ivan and to 
avenge the death of Ids father. His mother remonstrated 
with him and persuaded him to remain quiet. 

Now, in Iran itself, the people were tired of tlie oppressive 
rule of /iohak. l^hc tyrant had two diseased shoulders— or, us 
Firdousi says, had two serpents growing on his shoulders — the 
pain of whieii was relieved by the fresh application of the 
brains of two men daily. 1 \yo of his subjects had to be killed 
every day to satisfy the appetite ol’ the two snakes or to 
relievo his pain. A hlacksmitii, by name Kaveh, had thus lost 
by turn, some of his sons. Then eaine the turn of his surviving 
son. lie got exasperated at tills state of affairs and raised a 
rebellion, lliiiidreds and thousands joined his standard ol 
revolt. They all had heard of Zohiik’s dream about Faridun. 
So, they went to this young man and offering their assistanec, 
entreated him to invade Iran and overthrow Zohak. Faridun 
complied with their request. He, at first, scut for blacksmiths 
to order a mace for him.* When the blacksmiths appeared 

« 


UoU. 1., p. 112. 
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before Uiin, Faridiiri tjok ii pair of coinpiisso.s jJ) aiul drew 
a sketcli of a f/ar.v from which they could prepare it J He 
drew over the ground tlie face of a cow - and asked them to 
j)repare a mace from that sketch. Faridiiu seems to have 
<riven this shape to the mace out of respect for the cow 
Pur-rniiye, which liad nourished him with her milk. 

Fariduii theUj at firsts invaded Jerus ilem (baiti-iil muqqiid- 
das) which was built by ZohAk. He carried his attack first over 
the guards of the city^ holding in his hand his f/urz, whicli 
WHS hanging over the saddle of his horse.' Zohak had built 
there a large talisinan-liko building. Faridun carried his 
assault over this building with the cow-fac(‘d mace in his hand. ’ 
Zoliak was away from the city all this time. On his return 
he went to light but was overpowered by Faridim by moans of 
his cow-faced mace.^’ 

The day when Fariduu overpowered Zohak is known as 
Jashan-i-Melicrangaii, Le* the Feast of iMeheriingfni or the 
Feast of Mithras. It is colebratod on Ko/i Melier mAh Mehcr^ 
/■.(!., the Kith day of the 7th mouth of tlu‘ Parsecs. Aeeording 
to Alhiruui, it was kiiowu as the (small) Mihrajau 
(Meheranjiin), and it was the day on wliich the kings of Persia 
were crowned. Me says that the Oroat MeliorangAii feast was 
celebrated on Ham ru/.^ /’.c., five days after tho ordinary 
Mcherangan. According lo this autluu,, on this day Faridun 
'^ordered them (/.r., the ancient Jranicais) to gird themselves 


(ibid) 

The word used hor^ by F iridua is fjdv-miaht whiuli means a buffalo, but 
tli« worrl mish is :iddo<l f<ir rliynio. 

j[^ jm • • U**-y 

■’ Ibiclf 1^, ^ 3 vS^iiXj 


* Ibid 

* Ibid 
« Ibid 


tifij j ’ 
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with Kustiks,^ to use the Zamzaina - (speaking in a whispering 
tone) and io abstain from speaking loud daring dinner^^ as a 
tribute of thanks to God for having again made them their 
own masters with regard to their whole behaviour and to the 
times of their eating and drinking, after they had been living 
in fear so long as 1000 years.”^ 

Zohak is said to have lived for one thousand years, and it is 

^ v.- r said that the form of benediction, common 
The tradition ct zo- ^ 

hAk's lonj; life and its among the Persians, to wish one a long 
explanatioD. « Hazar Sal ba-zi JU 

/.f!., ''Live for one thousand years,’* * comes down from his 
time, because tlioy thought that it was allowed and it was 
possible that a man might live for a thousand ycars.^ 

The tradition that Zohtlk lived for one thousand years, 
seems to bo a reference to the long rule of his foreign dynasty. 
The above-mentioned tradition, that a cow nourished Faridun 
on her milk, and that Faridun killed Zohak and put an end to 
a foreign rule over Iran, seems to be a reference to the depre- 
dation of the neighbouring Turks who carried off the cattle of 
the Iranians. Albiriini, speaking of the feast of Meherangan, 
says, " Its origin is this, that Eroiishahr was separated and 
liberated from the country of the Turk, and that they drove 
their cows, which the enemy had driven away, back to their 
houses. Further, when FrSdun had pub Bevarasp (Zohak) 
out of the way, ho let out the cows of Athfian (Athwyana) that 
had beeu hidden in some place during the siege, whilst 
Athfiyau defended them. Now they returned to his house. 


^ The sanred threads. 

2 The nioucrn Parsec wurd for this is BAj. 

3 It is a custoui, observed, even now, by priests oHiciatiii^ in the inner circle 
of the temple, not to speak while ealiug. If necessary, they speak, in what is 
oallcd, lulj^ u(\ a suppressed tone. 

* “ Alhiruni’s C/trouology of the Antneid Nathms^ by Dr. Bachaii (1879), 
p. 209. 

3 Cf, ** Hasar sal der be dAr** in the Ashirwad prayer of the Farsces. 

* Alblrnni, Chronology, p. 2!09. 

* Albirani’B Chronology, by Dr. Sachau, p, 212, 
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they undertook to serre their masters in their fields or at home., 
to look after the cattle^ or such other work. The children of 
such aeryant were also considered to be bound to serve their 
parents’ maaterSi because they were brought up by them^ In 
times of famine and distress when others died of hungeri the 
masters considered it their pious duty to feed these slave-ser- 
vants and their families. Any dereliction of duty on the part 
of their masters in feeding these slave-servants^ in times of 
distress^ like the famine., freed them from the obligation of 
any longer serving their old masters. These slave-servants 
formed., as it were, a part and parcel of the family property. 
So, on the death of the head of the family, they were divided 
among the heirs, as other ordinary property, chattels or goods 
of the household. ' This deed of partition divides among the 
heirs such household things as jars, utensils, grinding stones, 
etc. Together with these things, it divides the slave-servants 
among the heirs. 

To the shares of two heirs, there go half a slave-servant, 
i.d., half a share in a particular slave-servant. What was 
meant in such a case, was this : that the slave-servant served one 
master for one half of a day, and the other master for the 
other half. The responsibility of feeding such a slave-servant 
was also proportionately divided among the two masters. 

This particular kind of slave service, leads one to ask 
whether any particular kind of such or any other form of slave 
service was known to the ancient Iranians of the Avesta times. 
We find that in the Avesta itself there is not a single trace of 
any form of slavery. Slavery as an institution came into 
existence much later. In the divisions of all classes o( men 
referred to by the Avesta, slavery has no place at all. 

With' these few remarks I give here the text of thO docu- 
ment: — 

S'l'lisil'll ^ 

vti. <ti. twinv ^ ^ 3; nvsi 
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flu ci 'wii ^ 0 

»ii*i <11* s^^l »ni. w© <t«ii ^i. 

<XH[ SHU 'iXx^Sy <11* "Mi. ‘l\l«'S3 

SUllMI? ^ Mfcf 

•»H’. <11* mX^ii 

HUl ^ ri ^ <1 <=11^1 ^i* tjXlwS?- 

•HlfeT <«. 9t<t<l- 

e.1^ ^l<tl»fl -Ml ^i. \^r\HV «- 

•3JI atl^ "iatlt? <11- •»i»il«5 

<11. ■»Hi. tfVhtlli? 'HltT <11. ^i. 

^ ^ “H cimim 

<1 y'41'ii "HiSlnRi ^i<ii 'liil «li/ ^nv<ti k’Q 

^i<iii»t vlX ^ "-tiil 

*fln<l ^l<Hi»l ’iK'fl'li oilH VXI •Mi'»l'ti <iflm 
'OH'I. 

\ ■»»ii. tiXit/ij'ti HiX^H »ii^ ^icO ci^'Kl 

>*lWl>fl 311 

\ i4fl§ I tl»0 "SliiUJJ. 

'tl'tl? 

»iv»i 

?>. B. 

\ ^i. riXi^vi? 7i«ni5l’lK.{l <1^*0 

HU yWlH'R. 

\ ^it-fl ©’.OS 'X M!tt{l \ii w©»ft. 

. *1 ilt-ft ’^IMIJ} wl^fl^lKl. 

\ ’^iXl oil MU-fl ’'liXl Mi. rj^w©ti- 

\ ^’(iMld ^l© Ml^ll "^HKH Bi <1. 

Mi >11^4© iXiw-©^ MiXiM.^^ dl Mmi»fl y «s 

1 4<l® ’*11% 'Ugi'KlMid. ^ »(1AS ’*liXi ^iM©d. 

1 '11*0 'Ugi'flMi'ft. \ i<t»fl ic-dMiHl. 

VSi^lini^. ’l>ll$l»(IS ^u-ft Mi^uhi. 

Mi. <l^y^© •iXlw’©?! Ml^Ml^^»(l MWlHl 3) 

<n<^«- 
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®1191 i<l WHfl 

<til<»t'ii ^\£i Kim iSl^ 

^ n «ii %.ii di- ••Hi. ■iXif/o 

©t^HUKl •HRIiKI >H»MI^ (W'ta} ^ ^ifi. »ti5l <1^1 

^ iifcT ’»Hi^u>fl 

HMft ’H*!'!! cl fl^Kl ^l?l ^lW»i t'H4t ^ ^I'll’^H 

0t« ctm ‘HM^ Ctl. 9U^ (11. dl. ’^WHl yikM ft». Hid dl. 

iK^nKl Mill ^fj di^i^fl dl. ^lil dl. Hini^ di. •Hi'Kl ni^iKl cti. 
^^lil dl. ilfl dlgiKl dl. ^lil ^ ff>^dlldl »tin ^ Ill'll iXl 
*llinr *n •HI. ^HCIM© rl^^ltjKl I*5a aiiX ^dlliKl t»iai m^l^ 

■mdlXl lltJlH'Hfl HiXl Kim •Hl'W’iH mSi Hl^ Hl- 

•Hll hX( 4 3lKHl>i H^X llgWHli dl- •'Hl^ ^irl iKl Hldd 
^li ^•^'H 'f/’^ll/' •Hl«'^iH M^ Hi 

sX ^ It di>ld'»iai ’ctl. •Hi. riXl<«'55 ^UlillJ? yffA^Hl fl^dlKl 
j»hKI yKld -^i*! mX •Hi. ci^^i^? d.'^i<t>^©^ yii cl 
^^Hi iimCI "ci^iii© ^iXi'rt'ff? \y otiy^i tii iX ^ 

HU ^UdMHllMi m 1 •Hi. illlHidJ? dlftll Ml^m •HU 

^iXlT*'©^ Xici aidtl il'H Kl^ cl dU \c»Hi, 
^•iicft Kim ^ cl cl^^lSjKl <Mdd ^ •HiwiHMtJi^ 
^i^yiW'ti HI dU <Hl'Hd ^ '^ll/' tli il rl It. •Hi. dXl* 
’^llllll© JiiwX^Hl M«^l •H^l •HHlXl HI? I’l'Hcl ^ diii^ 
mm ^ HiSl dMi ilj IIMIH •Hl*'td M^ *1^ Hl^l •H- 
iKl Hldd ^li tPHCH d^t •Hl«'tH M^ ’^ll/ sKl Hldd 

%li iX ^ It. Hi. di Hl^ illdi Ht 3 yjfX Xl«' a^Hltm 

i^»Hl€ld HXl-^i I'S dl^ IIHIH WMc: €1*^X1. 
t mn da 1 •HH dua. 

\ *HiiAi<ill •Hi.^idt?<Kl dXm •Hi. *>^dllt ti^i ^Hid© 
du •Hi. du ^tdjj iii^. 

dl. tlll<H£? ^Id35 ddXlS:? \ •Hi- «ddW:M^Hlllli? diy. 

’la- \ •Hi. «?Hd5? dldSSJ liutf 

•H^l^ <H>Hdl d^V •HlHi cvKl lim H*ft l«5a. 

•Hi. 4?2? ’'^IHClHllt? ilHl > •Km^ ’^llltT 

Mill H'dl'fli d^. lll-«t dl^ 1*^* 

lAlHll© dHXl'W't? da* \ •Hi ^llllll© dl^kt? dl'd. 

\ •Hi. di^it? dHXiff^© da. '^.’“^i. Kim^i ilidXiiJ HwXl. 
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t Ml 

\ ^i- Ml- 


OF FABTITION. 

oiiaftwil 

1 «Hi. •«tMl£3 ^U'n 

H«Kl ^%K li€l- 

\ ^l. 

\ ’‘Hi. 

\ ^\ »tivr 

Ml'H »lP(l^.l $*31^. 
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ST. MICHAEL OF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
MITHRA OF THE ZOROASTRIANS-A 
COMPARISON.i*t 

Read •n 29th October 1902. 

President— Mr. Kharsbtji Rustamji Cama. 

The Zoroastrain Scriptures speak of seven Amesba- 
Spentas^ or Archangels. 1 Ahura-Mazda^ 2 Yohumana, 3 
Asha-vahishta^ 4 Khshathra-vairya^ 5 Spenta-nrmaiti, 6 
Haurvatat^ and 7 Ameretat. If Ahnra-Mazda^ which is the 
name of the Almighty Lord, is not counted in the list, the 
number of Aroh*angels is six.^ Similarly, the Jews have 
seven Sbadim or Archangels. 1 Michael, 2 Gabriel^ 3 
Raphael, 4 Uriel, 5 Ohamael, 6 Japhiel and 7 ZadkieL Dr. 
Kohut says on this subject: It is worth observing that the 
fluctuation between the number six or seven of the Amesha- 
Qpentas, indeed, according to as Abu romazdao is counted or 
pot in the class of the Ainesha-^pentas of yst. I, 36^; 2, L6 
recurs also in the Jewish Scriptures. Thus the so-called Jeru- 
salem. Targum to Denter. 34, 6 and the book of Enoch C. 20, 
where the list of" watching Angels” is counted up — gives only 
six ; the Book of Toby 12, 15 and of Enoch c. 90,21 give seven 
as the number of the Archangels. The latter is probably^^ the 
more correct assumption, which then corresponds even to 
the Christian seven Archangels.”^ As pointed out above^ 

• Journal Vol* VI, No 5, pp, 237-58. 

t This Paper was prepared for the Oriental Congress, which met at 
Hamburg in September 1902. A summary of it appears in the official report 
of the Congress. It was r^rinted in an issue of the Calcutta Review of 1904. 

^ HaptaAmesha-Spenta, Tasht II., IS,. 

» Tasht 1., 26. 

s Spiegel, Yasht L, 37. Weatergaard, Yasht 1., 26. 

^ A «• The Jewish Angelology and Demonology, based upon "^atsiistai/ 
translated from tbe Oerman of Dr. Alexander Kohut, by K. B, Cama, p. 4 u. 
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by Dr. Eohut^ the Christian Scriptures also speak of seven 
Archangels or the seven spirits of God.^ Similarly we 
find that the Divine Powers’* of the Neo-Paltonic Philosophy 
of Philo Juda3us corresponded to the Amesha Spentas of 
the Zoroastrians. These ‘'Divine Powers” stood " closest to 
the Self-existent.”'^ They were six in number. Including 
the self-existent^ their number was seven. The Gnostics also 
‘‘taught that the universe was created by the Seven Great 
Angels.*' 

Among these seven Archangels of the Hebrews and the 
Christians^ Michael is the First. The object of this paper is 
to compare or identify this Archangel with the Mithra of 
the Avestai or the Meher of the later Persian Books. 

As Dr. Eohut says^ The belief in the existence of superior 
beings^ endowed with a perfect spiritual disposition^ was in 
ancient times a commonly prevalent one. In reality, even the 
great progressive range of existence, that rises up from the 
inanimate stone to human beings, leads to the assumption, that 
over these there must be existing again a class of beings, with 
intellectual endowments superior to those of mankind — an 
assumption, against which, even from the standpoint of 
modern thought, there is nothing to object.”^ 

^ '* And 1 beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, 
and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having 
seven horns and seven eyes, whiob are the seven Spirits of Qod. sent forth 
Into all the earth/' Bevelation V. 6. 

'*Aod 1 saw another sign in heaven great and marvellous, seven angels 
having the seven last plagues.” Ihid, XV, 1, also 6 to 7; VIII., 2 \ XVI; 1; 
Zoohaiviah IV. 10. 

** The seven holy angels . • • • which go In and out before the 

glory of the Holy One.” The Apooryphal. Book Tobit ch. XIL, 15. 

• Of. Milton.— 

“ The seven, who in God's preaenoe nearest to his throne 
Stand ready at oommand.”' 

"Philo Jndmua or the Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy,” by J. Drummohd 
Vol. 11, pp. 82-83. 

a The Jewish Angelology and Demonology, based^upon Parsitsm,” by pr«. 
ELphuti translated by K. B. Cam^, p. 1. 
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Thus, then, there is no wonder, if we see the belief in the 
existence of Angels common among the ancient Zoroastrians, 
Hebrews and Christians. What strikes one is the similarity 
of the ideas about these Angels in the scriptures, in the later 
books; and in the secred and legendary art of these nations. 

It has been pointed out by several eminent scholars, like 
Revd. Dr. Mills, Re vd. Dr. Cheyn, Dr. Kohut and others, 
that the ancient Zoroastrian ideas had influenced, to a certain 
extent, the religious ideas of the Hebrews. Dr. Kohut says: 

all these local and chronological data agree with tbe assertion 
that we suppose to be tbe result of our researches, that the 
exiles in their domiciles in Persia and Media, adopted and made 
current among themselves, much from the Zoroastrian religion, 
for example thp inner economy of heaven and hell, 
pre-eminently however, the ideas touching the genii.”* So, the 
Jewish Angelology, and from that, the Christian Augelology 
was replete with Persian influences. Of the seven Archangels 
of the Jews, Michael, the very first, is identified by Dr. Kohut 
with the Vbhumana or Baharnau of the Zoroastriaus. 

Dr. Kohut thinks that the Jewish people took their ideas 
of the "Angel princes”, not from the Amesha Spentas or 
Archangels of the Persians, but from their later Zoroastrian 
Yazatas or Angels. He thinks that the very "appellation 
Malak-i Hushrat (used iu Jewish books), as the collective 
designation of Angels, is borrowed from tbe Parsee Yazatas.”^ 
On the question of this borrowing, he says " It is therefore 
quite a natural proceeding, if the Jewish people and their 
organs, which uro the Haggadistens, depended for the 
characterisation of the " Angel prince,” not on the already 
blasted Amesha- ppentas but ou the later Zarathushtrian genii. 
...... Only with Michael it seems to have an 

especial condition.”^ I think that in the case of Michael also, 
it -is no exception, and there is no "especial condition.” 
His - characteristics also are not taken from any Persian 

^ L The Jewish . Angelologj and Demonology based upon Parsiism,” 

by Dr. Kohut, tranplated by K. B. Cainp» p, 9. * Ibid, p. 29,.. » 
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Archangel — from Yohumana or Bahaman, as Dr. Kohut 
aaggesta— but from an Yazata or Angel;; and that Yazata is 
Mithra. 

Di% Kohut advances the following points of identification 
to show, that Michael of the Jews is the same as the 
Yohumaqa or Bahaman of the Zoroastrians.^ 

1. As Yohumana is first of the Archangels, so is Michael, 
the highest prince. 

2. Yohumana has to see, that good thought, peace and 
friendship are preserved among men (Yasht III). So In 
Michael is symbolized goodness and merciful disposition 

• • . . . His chief attributes are therefore mercy, 

goodness, and peace. 

3. An altar is raised in heaven, upon \jrhich Michael, the 
great prince, offers ' the souls of the pious’ that ascend high to 
the heavens, similarly as Yohumana, according to Persian 
tradition, in the Garoneinana encounters the ascending souls 
and makes them sit down on their thrones of peace/’ 

These three seem to be the only points of identification, on 
which Dr. Kohut bases his theory of identifying Yohumana 
with Michael. 

The only strongest and most important point in this identi- 
fication seems to me to be the first, vis,, that as Yohumana was 
an Archangel and the first of the Archangels among the 
Persians, so was Michael an Archangel, and the first of the 
Archangels or ''the highest prince” among the Jews. The 
other two points of identification, viz,, (a) that Michael showed 
mercy ar.d brought about peace like Yohumana and (6) that 
Michael encounters the ascending soul” like Yohumana, apply 
as well, or rather more forcibly, as will be seen later on, in thp 
case of the identification of Michael with Mithra. But the 
subject of my paper is not the identification of the Michael of 
the Jews with the Mithraof the Persians, but the identification 
of ihe St. Michael of the Christians with the Mithra of the 

^ ** The Jewish Angelologjr and Demooology, based upon Paraiisn*’, iSy 
Jfr, Kohut, translated by K,‘ R. Camaepp. 1-7. 
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ancient Persians. Though it is true that the Christian Books 
are indebted to the Jewish scriptures for their original ideas 
about St. Michael, still some of the views about St. Michael 
in all the phases of his representation — both in the later 
Christian Books and in the Christian Sacred and legendary 
art, — had to look to some other sources. So, I beg to show in 
this paper, that St. Michael in all the phases of his character, 
as presented by the books and by the Sacred and legendary 
art, can be identified with the Mithra of the Parsec Books. 

A peru.sal of Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art has 
suggested to me this identificatiou. Before going into the 
details of this identification, I will give here a picture of St. 
Michael’s attributes and works. 

According to the Bible, St. Micliael was a prince and one 
of the chief princes and lie lielped Daniel iigainst the Prince 
of Persia (Daniel X. 13,21). The general Epistle of Jude 
speaks of him as an Archangel (Jude 0). He is the deliverer 
of the Israel from their troubles (Daniel XII, 1). In the New 
Testament, he is represented as fighting against the dragon 
in heaven (Revelation, XIL, 7). That dragon is the Old s(3r- 
pent called the Devil and Satan” {fbul XII. D). 

Mrs. Jameson in her ^‘Sacred and Legendary Art” thus 
sums up the attributes of Michael as represented both in the 
Scriptures and in the Sacred Art. 

"It is difficult to clothe in adequate language the diviuo 
attributes with which painting and poetry have invested this 
illustrious archangel. Jews and Christians are agreed in giving 
him the pre-eminence over all created spirits. All the might, 
the majesty, the radiance, of Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, 
Virtues, Powers, are centred in him. In him God put forth 
His strength when ho. exalted him chief over the celestial host, 
when angels warred with angels in heaven; and in him God 
showed forth His glory, when he made him ctmquer over the 
power of sin and ‘over the great dragon that deceived the world.’ 

. . . . The legends whiuh have grown out of a few mystical 
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texts of Scriptures, amplified by the fanciful disquisitions of 
the theological writers, place St. Michael before us in three 
great characters;— (1) As captain of the heavenly host, and 
conqueror of the powers of hell. (2) As lord of souls, 
conductor and guardian of the spirits of the dead. (3) 
As patron, saint and prince of the Churcli Militant. 

^'When Lucifer, possessed by the spirit of pride and 
ingratitude, refused to Ml down and worship the Sou of man, 
Michael was deputed to punish his insolence, and to cast him 

out from heaven To him it was given 

to bid Bound tV arclisingol trumpet 

and exalt the banner of tlie Cross in the day of judgment ; and 
to him likewise was assigned the reception of the immortal 
spirits when reh3ase(3 by death. It was his task to weigh them 
in a balance; * those whose good works exceeded their demerits, 
he presented before the throne of God; but those who 
found wanting, he gave up to be tortured in purgatory, until 
their souls, from being 'as crimson, should become as white as 
snow’ .... Lastly when it pleased the Almighty to 
select from among the nations of tbe earth one people to 
become peculiary his own, He appionted St. Michael to be 
president and leader over that chosen people.” “ 

1 will now give a short outline of the attributes of the Zoro- 
.astrian Mithrain the words of Hr. Geiger.'^ 

" Mithra has his physical and his moral sides. The 
latter is founded on the former and proceeds from it. The 
two should be distinctly distinguished. Physically, Mithra, 
is the Yiizata of the rising suii, or more accurately 
probably the Ynzata of the light radiating from the sun. 

On the llara horzati, the mountain over 

which the sun rises, Ahura Mazada has created for Mithra a 

1 “Thott ait weighed in the balances and art found wanting.” Daniel V„ 27. 

Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendaiy Art (4th edition 1&63), Vol. I, 
pp. S4-96. 

3 ‘•CiTilizatlon of* the Ancient Iranians,’* by Dr. Geiger. Translated^. by 
Daatur Darab i'esbotaii Saujami, Vol. 1. Introduction, pp. LV-LVIH. 
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ilwelUng As the 

Yamia of sun and lights Mithra is called 'the lord over wide 
fields/ He is also named ' the prince of the countries/ For 
the sun is the king of the heavens, and he looks at the same 
time over all the dominions of tho earth. 

' , " The light is the symbol of trutli- Hence the sun is called 
the eye of Ahura, because with it he surveys the whole world 
and perceives everything right and wrong. When once such 
ideas exists it cannot surprise us that also Mithra, the Yazaia 
of the sun-light, should himself become a guardian of truth 
and justice. If we look more closely into the entire character 
of the Avesta religion, we shall find it intelligible that this 
ethical part of the nature of Mithra occupies a far wider 
space than his physical importance. Mithra is the guardian 
of truth, the Yazata of oaths and promises. As such, Mithra 

is ' the infallible ’ and ‘the undeceived one ^ 

a warlike courageous youth who drives in a 

chariot through the spaces of the heavens 

. . . , . . In this chariot Mithra drives into the battle 

ill order to support his adherents and to annihilate the 

‘ betrayers of Mithra’ 

With his club he slays his opponents, the men and horses 
together. Ho is, therefore, invoked by warriors, both ol‘ 
strength for their teams and health for their bodies.” 

We will now proceed to point out in details the points of 
similarity between Mithra, the Yazaia of the Zoroastrians, and 
Michael the Saint of the Christians. 

Firstly . — The very meaning of tlie name Michael is “ one 
who is like unto God.” “In him God sent forth His strength 
when he exalted him chief over the ci^lestial host.” So, we read 
of Mithra *in the Meher Yasht that God created him ‘^worthy 
to be praised like him, worthy to be remembered like him 

^ Yasht X,l. 
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Secondly, — St. Michaol. ia spoken of in tlie Bible ^ aa prince. 
So is Mifchra spoken of in the Avestn as King- of all 

countries.” 

Thirdly t — According to the Jewish Scriptures^ Michael 
speaks before God ^ I am thy priest’ (JaJk. ch. s. 171)”^ 
According to the Meher Yasht, Ahnia Mazda appointed Mithra 
his priest.^ 

Fourthly , — One of the chief attributes of Michael is peace.'* 
So does Mithra bring about peace and friendship. I.Miere are 
different grades of friendship between different parties stand- 
ing in different relations with one another.^’ The very word 
Mithra is the same as Sanskrit friend. It comes from 

the root ft? " to love^ to be kind, to be friendly.” 

So Mithra acts as a mediator, a peace-maker. His attributes 
as a mediator or :is a peace-maker have given him his peculiar 
position in the Parsco calendar. The Parsee months and days 
bear the same names which ‘are borne by some of the angels. 
So Mithra, being the angel, who acts, as it were, as a 
middleman or mediator, and presides over the attributes of 
friendship or peace, gives its name to the J6th day, which 
falls ill the middle of the month, and to the 7th month which 
falls iu the middle of the year. 

Fifthly . — One of the attributes of Michael is kindness or 
niercy.^ So is kindness also Mithra’s attribute. He is a 
strict disciplinarian. He punishes those who commit 
'Mithra-druji’, Lc.j those who break their faith or promise and 

I “ One of the chief princes.*’ Daniel X, 13. “The great prince,” Daniel 
XII. 1. 

Meher Nyaish, 12.. 

Dr, Kohul’ji Jewish Angelolofe;y Jii d I emonology. 

V>er*» 

^ Kohut.Part ll, p. 4. 

a Meher Yasht, X, 116, 

Kohut| Part II, p, 4, « 
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who speak nntj’iith; hnf to those who do not do so, and, on the 
eontrary, are truthful and true to their faith and promise^ 
he is very kind and helpful.* The very \vord meher whicli 
is used in modern Persian for kindness, and from whicli 
come the words (kind) and (kindness), is the 

later form of Mithra. 

Sixthly.^ln his first characteristic as captain of the 
heavenly host and conqueror of the powers of hell/’ St. 
Michael is represented in the Bible as fighting in heaven 
with Satan and his evil powers. We read:'^ /* 7. And there 
was war in heaven. Michael and Lis angels fought against 
the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels, And 
prevailed not ; neither was their place found any more in 
heaven. And tl\,e great dragon was cast out, that old 
serpent^ called the Devil, and Satan, which docciveth the 
whole world ; he was cast out into the earth, and his angels 
were cast out with him.” 

So in the Avesta, Mithra is represented as slaying tlie 
demons.’ By him ^‘are frightened all the invisible demons 
(of the. heaven) and the visible demons of the country of 
Grhilun (on this earth). * He always holds a well aimed 
club on the heads of the demons’’/’ 

Seventhly . — In Ins second character as lord of souls, 
conductor and guardian of the spirits of the dead,” St. 
Michael is represented, especially in the sacred and legendary 
art of the Christians, as weighing the works of man in a 
balance. "Those, whose good works exceeded their demerits, 
he presented before the throne of God; but those, who were 
found wanting, he gave up to be tortured in purgatory, until 

1 Meher Yaaht. 137. 

* Revelation XII, 7-9. 

3 Just as Satan is spoken of as the dragon in the Bible, so is Ahrimnn 
spoken of as a maiiya (mdr) or serpent in the Avesta. Vendidail XXII, 2,0. 

* Meher Vasht, ()9. 

Kborshed Nyaish, ]5» 
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their souls from being ' as orimson should become as white 
as snow/” (Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, L, 
p. 96.) 

Now compare with this the Zoroastrian picture of Mithra. 

(a) Mithra judges the actions of men by weighing them 
and decides whether they are to go to heaven or hell. He is 
assisted by other angels in this task. So^ it is not he 
personally who holds the balance. It is Rashna^ who standing 
by his side, holds tho balance. '^Every oije whose good 
works are three Srdaho-Charanani^ more than his sins, goes 
to heaven; they whose sin is more, go to boll; they in whom 
both are equal remain among these Hamaatagan till the 
future body.”'^ 

(b) In the sacred pictures of St. Michacl.with the balance 
in his haiiil, we see a demon grasping at the descending 
settle.”*^ Ho ( Michael) holds the balance; the scale with 
the good rests on earth, but that with tho souls which are 
found wanting, mounts into air. A demon stands ready to 
receive them, and towards this scale St. Michael points 
with the end of a black staff which he holds in his right 
hand.”* Similarly, we find demons standing before the 
Zoroastrian Mithra, when he judges the actions of men in 
the balance. Wo read in the Miuo Kherad, “And many 
opponents have watched there, with the desire of evil of 
Aeshm, the impetuous assailant, and of Asto Vfdad, who 
devours creatures of every kind and knows no satiety.”^ 

(c) In the case of Christian Michael, he is clothed in golden 
armour.^* In the case of the Zoroastrian Mithra, it is tho 
balance that is golden.^ 

^ The name of a small weight. « 

2 Ardai Viraf Nameh, Haag, p. 157, oh. VI, 9-11. 

« Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art Vol. I.,-p. 112, Fig. 40. 

* pp. 118-114. 

* Ch. II, 116-17. S. B. E. XXIV, p. 18 West, 

" Mrs. Jameson's Saored and Legendary Art, Vol. I., p. 113, 

' Viraf-Nameh, Ch. V., 6, * ' 
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Eighthly . — In some representations of the lust judgment 
St. Michael is "accompanied by several angels. Four hover 
over his head and three are below him.^ In Zoroastrian 
books^ Mithra is ri presented as accompanied by other angels, 
especially Rashua, the good angel of justice and Srosh, the 
angel of obedience.-^ 

Let us note iu passing, that there is a good deal common 
«among the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Persians in the 
matter of the belief about the future of the soul. So, wc find 
among the ancient Egyptians also several angels judging and 
weighing the actions of men after death.^ 

Ninthly . — In liis third character, As patron Saint and 
prince of the Church Militant,’’ St. Michael is represented as 
being appojnted by God, the president and leader of the 
chosen people, the Hebrews. A t that time shall Michael 
stand up, the great prince which standeth for the children of 
thy people” (Daniel XII, 1), Whoii the power of the 
Synagogue was supposed to coase, and to be replaced by the 
power of the Church, so that the Christians became the 
people of God, then Michael, who had been the great prince 
of the Hebrew people, became the prince and leader of the 
Church Militant in Christendom, and the guardain of 
redeemed souls, against his old adversary of the Prince of 
Hell. (Revelation XII, 6-7).” (Mrs. Jameson I, p. 5)6.) 

Now, just as Michael, as an archangel, is the guardian of the 
Hebrews, and as a Saint, is the guardian of the Christians, so 
is Mithra the protector of the Ir&nians. He is invoked for 
granting them all pleasure and happiness (Mehcr Nyaish 13). 
He is the protector, not only of the Iranians, but of the whole 
world. \Ve read iu the Meher Yasht that God appointed him 
the protector of the whole world. 

' Mrs, Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, Vol. 1., p. 113. 

3 Meher vashf, 41. Viraf-Nameb Ch. V. 

3 Vide my paper befor the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society on 
''•The Belief about the Future of the Soul among the ancient Egyptians and 
Iranians** (Joiirnnl Vol. XIX., No, 53.) 

« Meher Yaaht, lu3, • 
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It must be uoted^ that Michael is represented in the 
old Testament, as helping Daniel against the prince of that 
very kingdom of Persia, where Mithra was held in esteem 
for helping the Persians in war against their enemies. 
(Daniel X., 13.) 

Tenthly . — Michael is represented as a warrior. ‘^In all 
representations of St. Michael, the leading idea, well or ill 
expressed, is the same. He is young and beautiful, bat 'severe 
in youthful beauty/ as one who carries on a perpetual contest 
with the powers of evil. In the earlier works of art he is 
robed in white, with ample many-coloured wings, and bears 
merely the sceptre or the lance surmounted by a cross, as one 
who conquered by spiritual might alone. Dut in the later 
representations, those coloured by the spirit of chivalry, he is 
the angelic Paladin, armed in a du/zling coat of mail, with 
sword, and spear, and shield.”^ 

Mithra is also represented as a warrior (rathafisbtar) with 
silver helmet, golden armour and a dagger.- Bows and 
arrows, lances, hurling wheels, swords, sticks, and clubs are 
his weapons of war."* Like Michael he is re[»resented to be as 
beautiful and as resplendent as the Sun.'' 

L’ZcwifWf/.— As a warrior, St. Michael is specially repre- 
sented as lightiug with the dragon or Satan. "He stands 
armed, setting his foot on Lucifer, either in tho half-human 
or the dragon form, and is about to transfix him with his 
lance, or to chain him down in the infernal abyss. . • It is 

the visible palpable reflection of that great truth stamped into 
our very j ouls, and shadowed forth in every form of ancient 
belief — the final triumph of the spiritual over the animal and 
earthly part of 'Our nature. We have always the leading 
motif distinct and true, the winged virtue is alw’ays victorious 
above, and the bestial vies is always prostrate below.”'* 

^ Mrs. JamesoirB Sucred uiid Legendary Art, Vol. I., p. 100, fig. 37, p. IOC. 
a Mohor Yas-ht, IIJ. » /hid, 129.133. * IhUL 143^ 

a Mrs. Jamesun'b Sacred uiid Ijogondary Art. Vol. I, f)]). lOU-100. 
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Now^ we have the same idea in the Avesta^ in the fight of 
Mithra and other angels against Angra-Mainyu and his 
accomplices-* the idea that in the end Spenta-mainyu will be 
successful and Angra-Mainyu defeated^ that virtue will win 
and vice will be crushed. In that very story, which explains 
the foundation of the Jashan-i-Meherangan, i. a., the b'east 
of Mithra, it is the young warrior Foridun, who typifies all 
the virtuous attributes of Mithra, that defeats and subdues 
Azi-dahaka or the serpent Dahaka. It is virtue triumphing 
over vice. 

It is said that St. Michael owes his widespread popularity 
in the middle ages to three famous visions.’’ ^ I will describe 
here, in the words of Mrs. Jameson/^ one of these three 
visions, because it presents several points of similarity 
between the Christian ideas about St. Michael and the 
Zoroastrian ideas about Mithra. 

^^In the fifth century, in the city of Siponte, in Apulia (now 
Manfredonia), dwelt a man named Galgano or Garganus, very 
rich in cattle, sheep and beasts; and as they pastured on the 
sides of the mountain, it happened that a bull strayed and 
came not home : then the rich man took a multitude of servants 
and sought the bull, and found him at the entrance of a cave 
on the very summit of the mountain, and, being wroth with the 
bull, the master ordered him to be slain ; but when the arrow 
was sent from the bow it returned to the bosom of him who 
sent it, and he fell dead on the ground : then the master and 
his servants were troubled, and they sent to inquire of the 
bishop what should be done. The bishop having fasted and 
prayed three days, beheld in a vision the glorious Archangel 
Michael, who descended on the mountain, and told him that 
the servant had been slain because he had violated a spot 
peculiarly sacred to him, and be commanded that a church 
should be erected and sanctified there to his honour. And 
when they entered the cavern they found there three altars 

' Ibid. p. 97. * Ibid, pp. 97-98. 
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ilready erectedi one of them covered veith a rich embroidered 
altar-cloth of crimson and gold, and a stream of limpid water 
springing from the rock, which healed all diseases. So the 
church was built. 

Now in this story of this vision, there are several ideas 
which are common both to St. Michael and to Mithra. 

1. From the story of this vision and other two visions, we 
find that the summit of a mountain is the favourite place of 
St. Michael. We find the same in the case of Mithra. 
The Meher Yasht (50) says that God created the mansion of 
Mithra on the mountain Hara-berezaiti, i.e., Elbourz.” 

2. We see in the story of the vision that St. Michael was 
the protector of the bull that had lost his way and strayed. 
Mithra is similarly the protector of the cattle, that have lost 
their way and strayed. In the Meher Tasht (86) the cow that 
has lost her way and is looking for her stables, invokes the 
help of Mithra, in the following words : — 

When will the brave Mithra, the lord of broad pastures 
put us into our right track and make us reach our folds 
Again it is said that the cattle of those people, who offend 
Mithra by committing Mithra-druji, u e., by saying untruths, 
breaking their promises and making a breech of trust, gener- 
ally go astray.^ 

We said above, tha.t in the artistic representations of St. 
Michael, what is intended to be shown as an emblem, is the final 
victory of good over evil. In the Meher Yasht, in the picture 
of Mithra protecting the cattle that have gone astray, the same 
idea is allegorically conceived. This appears from the very 
next passage where the reader prays : When will he (Mithra^ 
the angel of truth) take us back to the path of Righteousness 
from the mistaken path of the demon/’^ It is worth noting 
here that in the Vedas also, Mithra, who corresponds, to a 
certain extent, to Mithra, is the protector of the cattle. So 
also among the Romans, who had taken their Mithraic worship 

i Meher Vaiht, 38. > Meher Yasht 88. 
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from the East^ Mifcbra was the protector of cows (abactorm, 
bourn). 

3. The third point which strikes us in the above-mention- 
ed vision of St. Michael is that the arrow aimed against the 
bull was rejected, and killed the very man who aimed it, 
because Michael was displeased with his conduct. 

We &nd the same thing in the case of Mitbra. When he is 
displeased against those^ who commit Mithra-druji, Le., who 
break their promises and make breaches of trusty he makes 
their instruments^ miss their aim. He rejects their arrows. 
We read in the Meher Yasht(20) ^‘That arrow, which the 
man, who lies unto Mithra, throws, turns back.”^ 

4. The altar of St. Michael is represented in the story of 
the vision to be in*^. cave of the mountain. We know that the 
Mithraic rites among the Romans, borrowed from the Persians, 
were performed secretly in the hidden chambers of the cave. 

We find one or two points of striking resemblance in the 
second vision of St. Michael which spread his popularity in 
the West. Mrs. Jameson thus describes the vision 

'' When Rome was nearly ' depopulated by a pestilence in 
the sixth century, St. Gregory, afterwards Pope, advised that 
a procession should be made through the streets of the city, 
singing the service since called the Great Litanies. He placed 
himself at the head of the faithful, and during three days they 
perambulated the city; and on the third day, when they had 
arrived opposite to the mole of Hadrian, Gregory beheld the 
Archangel Michael alight on the summit of that monument 
and sheath his sword bedropped with blood. Then Gregory 
knew that the plague was stayed, and a church was there 
dedicated to the honour of the Archangel : and the tomb of 
Hadrian has since been called the castle of St. Angelo'^ to 
this day.’^ 

1 Meher Yasht, 20. 

■ Sira. Jame8oii*a Sacred and Legendary Art, VoL I, p. 98. 
s I had the pleasure of seeing this Castle of St. Angelo on the 2nd of 
Asfl^ast 1889. I was then told * this story of the vision of St, Michael and 
was tQld that tlw pestlleiiee was that of cholera,* 
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We find from the above story that St. Michael had a band 
in arresting the coarse of a pestilence. He alighted in the 
place and the pestilence stopped. We learn from the Meher 
Ysaht^ that Mithra had similarly the power of preventing 
plague. Therci where the mansion of Mithra is situated, we 
find no plague.^ 

There was another legend about St. Michael : In the Gulf 
of Avranches, in Normandy^ stands a lofty isolated rock, 
inaccessible from the land at high water, and for ages past 
celebrated as one of the strongest fortresses and stati prisons 
in France. In the reign of Ohildebert II., St. Aubert, Bishop 
of Avranches, had a vision, in which the Archangel Michael 
commanded him to repair to this rock, then the terror of 
mariners, and erect a church to his honoujr on the highest 
point, where a bull would be found concealed, and it was to 
cover as much space as the bull had trampled with his hoofs ; 
he also discovered to the Bishop a well-spring of pure water, 
which had before been unknown. As the bishop treated this 
command as a dream, the Archangel appeared to him a second 
and a third time ,* and at length, to impress it on his working 
memory, he touched his head with his thumb, and made a 
mark or hole in his skull, which he carried to the grave. 
This time the Bishop obeyed, and a small church was built on 
the spot indicated ; afterwards replaced by the magnificent 
Abbey Church, which was begun by Richard, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in 966, and finished by William the Conqueror.**'^ 

In this legend, as in the first, we find that the bull plays a 
prominent part. This fact can be easily explained, if one were 
to trace the^ origin of the worship of St. Michael to ancient 
Persia through the intermediary of Mithraic rites, that had 
spread in Rome and other western regions. In the bas-reliefs, 
sculptures, monuments, &c., whioh have been discovered in 
some of the caverns at Rome, and whioh refer to the ancient 

1 Meher Yasht, 60. « 

« Mr. Jamsioa'f Sacred and Legendary Art, Vol, 09^ 
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rites used at the celebration of Mifchraic mysteries^ figures of 
bulls with Mithra have been found and have been variously 
explained. ‘ 

It is worth noting here that the word Mitre” by which 
the head-dress which the Christian Bishops put on^ in their 
religious services, is known, is derived by Maurice from 
Mithra. He says, possibly the name of Mitre may bo 
primarily derived from this high conical cap worn in the rites 
of Mithra, which was also covered with rays and painted with 
various devices.”'^ 

We find that in all the above three legends of St, Michael, 
the number three plays a prominent part. In the first legend, 
the Bishop fasted and prayed for three days, before ho 
beheld St. Michael in a vision. In the second, St. Gregory 
perambulated in the. city of Rome for three days before he 
saw the Archangel descend on the summit of the hill. In 
the third legend the Archangel appeared to Bishop St. Aubert 
three times before he could make the Bishop properly under- 
stand his message. 

The number three plays a prominent part in the ritual of 
the Zoroastrians. The fire-temple, where the sacred religious 
rites are performed, is called the Dar-i-Mehor, i.e., the door or 
the gateway of Meher or Mithra. The ceremonies for the 
consecretion of these temples or the Gateways of Mithra are 
performed for three days. Again the departed souls have to 
remain in this world for three days before being judged by 
Mithra. 

We have so far seen, that there are many points of simi- 
larity between St. Mjchael of the Christians and Mithra of the 
Zoroastrians. As said in the beginning, it is not very diffi- 
cult to account for this similarity. The Iranian Angelology 
had some infiuence over the Jewish and Christian Angelology. 
It was more so in the case of Mithra. There was direct as 
well as indirect influence; direct from the Persians themselves 

1 Vide K» B» Cama's A Disoourse on the Mlchric Worship* ** 

’ Indian Antiquities or Dissetions, Vol. V., p. 994^ 
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and indirect from the Mithraio rites and worship that had at 
one time spread in Rome and in other adjoining countries. 

Mrs. Jameson says on this point: — ^ 

‘^To the origin of the worship paid to this great Archangel 
I dare not do more than allude, lest I stray wide from my 
subject^ and lose myself^ and my readers too^ in labyrinths 
of Orientalism. But^ in considering the artistic representa- 
tionSj it is interesting to call to mind that the glorification of 
St. Michael may be traced back to that primitive Elastern 
dogma, the perpetual antagonism between the Spirit of Good 
and the Spirit of Evil^ mixed up with the Chaldaic belief in 
angels and their influence over the destinies of man. It was 
subsequent to the Captivity that the active Spirit of Good^ 
under the name of Michael^ came to be regarded as the special 
protector of the Hebrew nation: the veneration paid to him 
by the Jews was adopted, or rather retained, by the Oriental 
Christians, and, though suppressed for a time, was revived 
and spread over the West, where we find it popular and 
almost universal from the eighth century. ” 

The Good Spirit referred to above is the Spentd-Mainyu of 
the Avesta as opposed to the Evil-Spirit, the Angru-Mainyu of 
the Avesta. He had, as it were, a celestial council of Seven on 
his side. These seven were the Amesha-Spentas correspond- 
ing to the seven Archangels of the Hebrews and Christians, 
the seven Immortal Powers of the Neo-Platonists and the 
seven Great Angels of the Gnostics. Besides the Amesha- 
Spentas he had several other Yazatas or angels on his side. 
Mithra was one of the foremost of these. 

Now Michael as originally conceived by the Hebrews and 
the early Christians may be one of the Se'^n Archangels, but 
as represented in the later Christian writings and in the 
Sacred Art, he seems to have been conceived rather in the 
picture of Mithra, as presented directly by the Zoroastrian 
books and indirectly by the Mithraio rites and worship of the 
Romans and of the other odjoining nations. 

' Mrs. Jatnoaoh's Saored and Legendary Art, Voi; 1., p. 94^95, " * 
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“A FEW NOTES ON AUSPICIOUS HORSES.”* 

Read on 26th November 1902. 

President— M r. Kharsbtji Rustamji Cama. 

This is my second paper before oar Society ou the subject 
of the horse. My first paper was on ‘'Horse in Ancient Iran/’ 
and it was read before the Society on 30th January 1895.^ 
In this paper, 1 propose submitting a few notes on what 
constitutes an auspicious horse from the point of view of the 
people of Gujerat. Most of these notes have been collected 
from tho folklore as heard by me in Bulsar^ in the year 1897. 

Before coming to the subject proper of my paper^ I would like 
to say. at first, a few words on the subject of horse-shoeing, 
as a horse«shoe also is considered an auspicious thing. These 
few words are suggested to me by a very interesting article 
entitled “The Folklore of Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing,” 
by Dr. George Fleming, C.B., in the August 1902 number 
of “The Nineteenth Century and After.”'^ 

The horse-shoe is considered an auspicious thing in this 
country as well as in Europe. In many a house in Bombayi 
we see a horse-shoe fiixed on the threshold or on the door. 
About six months ago, a friend, who accompanied me on 
my morning cycle ride, suddenly got down from his cycle 
and picked up an old horse-shoe and placed it in his pocket, 
saying, it was an auspicious thing to find a horse-shoe thus on 
the road. 

Dr. Fleming says*, that The obscurity prevailing with 
regard to the early history of shoeing, and especially its ori- 
gin is, as with some of the other arts, very great.” Dr. 
Fleming then traces references to horse-shoeing in the books 

• Journal Vol. VI, No. 6. pp. 256-63. 

^ Vids above pp. t9-93. Vide Journal of the Anthropological Society, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 1. 

**The Nineteenth Century and After,” No. 306. August 1902, p. 309. 

a Ibid. p. 811. 
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of the ancient Romans^ Greeks Arabs and other nations. 
He has not referred to ancient Persia. Dr. Fleming then 
further says^, that there can be no doubt that horses 
were shod in the early centuries of our era, and very 
probably long before that time in this country and the Con- 
tinent. But by whom was the art introduced'? The Huns 
are stated to have had their horses shod when they invaded 
Europe. It would appear to be an established fact that 
nail-shoeing was practised by the Gauls long before they 
were conquered by the Romans^ and it is even inferred 
that this kind of shoeing originated among the equestrian 
peoples of Central Asia^ and was introduced into Europe by 
the Oiinbri, who established themselves in the north of Gaul, 
Belgium and Brittanny some centuries before the Christian 
era. The evidence is in favour of this recent origin. 

I think that '^this remote origin,^’ referred to by Dr. 
Fleming, can be traced to ancient Persia, and that, that 
ancient country was the home of the art of horse-shoeing, as it 
was that of the horse and horse-racing, I will quote here 
what I said of horse and horse-racing in my paper on Horse 
in Ancient Iran.^’^ 

Ancient Iran, ^.o., the whole of Central Asia once ruled 
over by the ancient Persians is believed by many to be the 
first home of the horse. Again, as Sir Robert Kerr Porter 
says 'We have ample testimony from the old historians that 
the best cavalry of the East were derived from this part 
(Siahdan in Persia) of the Great Empire of Persia;’ 

Again Iran is also believed to be the home of 

horse- racing which spread from there into Europe. Chariot- 
races played an important part in the Mithraic festivals that 
were celebrated in honour of Khorshed, bluA Meher/i.e., Sun 
and Mithras, the angel of light. The Olympic games of 
Greece took their chariot-races from the Mithraic festivals of 
Persia, When Rome took its Mithraic worship from Greece, 

1 Jbii, p. 312. * Vide above p. 80. Vide Journal Vol. IV, No. 1. p. 2 . 
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it seems also to have taken its horse-racing from that country. 
According to Plutarch^ chariot-racing was Brst held in Rome 
in the time of Pompey and that was in honour of Mithras, 
With their invasion the Romans are believed to have 
introduced into England their well-known churiot-races. 
Thus we find that though England is now prominent in 
horse-racing, ancient Inin was the country, where it first 
began. 

Herodotus, the father of history, says of the ancient 
Persians that ‘ Beginning from the age of five years to twenty, 
they instruct their sons in three things — to ride, to use the bow, 
and to speak truth’ (Bk. 1, 136). According to Zeiiophon, horse- 
manship was established among the ancient Persians by the 

law of reputation. It appears then, that of all 

animals, the horse was a special favourite of an ancient Persian 
from his very young age. He was, as it were, a member of 
the family of an ancient Zoroastriun, who not only prayed for 
himself and his family, but also for his horse,” 

Thus, Iranian literature is replete with many references 
to the love of an Iranian for his horse. It appears quite 
natural then, that the country, that was the home of the horse 
and the home of horse-racing, and where horse was looked 
to, as it were, as a member of the family, and was prayed 
for, like other members of the family, should also be the 
home of the art of horse-shoeing. We have clear references 
in the Avesta, that the art was known in ancient Persia, long 
before it was known in Europe. 

From the Mcher Yasht, we learn, tliat the art of shoeing 
the horse was known in ancient Iran, long before the dates 
of the earliest references to the art given by Dr. Fleming. 

We read in this Yasht (X. 125) — 



1J>4 A FKW liOtKS OS AU8?ICiOtJS HOttSKS. 




Translation. 

^'Four stallions draw that chariot, all of the same white 
colour, living on heavenly food and undying. The hoofs 
of their fore-feet are shod with gold, the hoofs of their 

e 

hind-feet are shod with silver; all are yoked to the same 
pole, and wear the yoke and the cross-beams of the , yoke, 
fastened with hoofs of Khshathra vairya (t.e., metal) to a 
beautiful . • ^ 

The word for hoof in the above passage in Avesta is safa 

Pah._j4)C, Per. or Sansk. :cpir, Germ. 

Eiilf, Bug. hoof. So the English word hoof comes from the 
ancient Aryan word saja. 

We have another passage in the Avesta, which shows, that 
lead was used for horse-shoes, and that it was gilt with gold. 
We read in the Srdsh Yasht (Yagna LVII. 27). 




^ DarmeBteter, 8. B. B. XXII p. 162. 
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Tramlation^ 

Four ^hite brilliant, handsome^ pure, sagacious^ spiritual 
horses swiftly carry him. Their ’ hoofs are of lead overlaid 
with gilt of gold.” 

The above passage of the Meher Yasht shows, that not only 
was the art of horse-shoeing known in ancient Iran, but that 
it had advanced in its evolution from a low state to a higher 
state, when precious metals like gold and silver were used to 
supply ornamental shoes. The passage further shows, that 
not only the art of horse-shoeing, but that of liarnessing the 
horse, had developed to a higher state of pRrfection. 

Dr. Fleming says that ^‘extravagance was sometimes 
manifested when these articles were made of gold and silver*” 
It may be so in Europe and the western countries. But it 
appears from the Avesta that there was an additional object. 
In ancient Iran, these precious metals were, to a certain 
extent, looked to with an eye of sacredness. It may be from 
the idea, that what is dear, is to a certain extent sacred. 
The ntensils of ritual and religious ceremonies are spoken of 
as golden. That this use of gold and silver in horse-shoes 
was intended from an idea of sacredness, is shown by the fact 
that the horses which are spoken of as being shod with 
golden and silver shoes, are said to be yoked to the chariot of 
Mithra, the God of Light, whose festivals led to the intro- 
duotiou of horse-racing into Europe. 

Dr. Fleming refers to the ancient Cirnbrai, Huns and other 
tribes, as introducing the art of horso'shooing iuto Europe. 
It is possible, that they became the medium of introducing 
the art iuto Europe from Persia. The ancient Huns are 
referred to in the Avesta. They are spoken of as Hunns.^ 
They, like the other hostile tribe of the Danus were hostile 
to the ancient Iranians. The Danus, who are spoken of 
in the Avesta (Yt« V. 73; XIll. 88) as a hostile tribe, seem to 


^ Tatht, XIII, 100, XIZ. 86. 
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have given their name to the distant western country of 
Denmark and to rivers Danube, Don, Dneiper and Dneister. 
Similarly the tluns or the Hunus of the xV vesta gave their 
name to distant countries like Hungary in blurope and Ilanea 
in Afghanistan. It is possible, that the Huns coming into 
frequent contact with the ancumt Iranians learnt the art 
of horse-shoeing from them and carried it to Hurope during 
their later inroads into that continent. The hostility of the 
Huns to the Iranians seems to be as old as the time of 
Zoroaster himself, because Vishtasp, the then King of Persia, 
who proved to be what Constantine was to ChristiaTiity, and 
Asoka to Buddhism, is said to be defending Zoroastrianism 
against these Hunns.^ 

Again, one mast remember that the Meher Yasht, or the 
Yasht in honour of Mithra, is auold writing. As the Mithraic 
worship of the ancient Iranians was the parent ol the 
Mithraic rites and mysteries of the Greeks and the Romans, 
this Yast in honour of the angel Mithra must have been 
written long before the introduction of Mithraic rites into 
Europe. So, the allusion to the art of shoeing in that old 
writing shows, that the art must have been known in Iran 
from very old times. As the ancient Iranians lived in 
mountainous districts, and as the horse was an auimal very 
dear to them, it is quite natural that they resorted early to 
means to protect their hoofs from being worn out and injured 
by long rides in mouutainous districts 

Dr. Fleming sayS“, that “Among the Celtic tribes, the 
Druids, according to Rossignol, Thierry, Martin, Pictet 
and Echsteiii, reserved the monopoly of working in metals, 
and the occupation of the iron-worker or blacksmdth being 
therefore claimed by that primitive priesthood, we can 
understand that it might then have possessed a sacred and 
mysterious character that invested it with much importance 

1 Yasht, XIII. 100, Yt. XIX. 86. ^ • 

* Tho Nineteenth Century and after, ” No. 306, August 1902, p. 318. 
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and entitled the sheer of horses to high rank and notable 

privileges ^ Up to the seventeenth century, 

kings, princes and nobles considered it necessary to know 
something of horsc-shoeino-, practically at least.’' 

The reason, why the priestly class should have had the 
privilege of horse-shoeing in ancient times, seems to be the 
fact, that horses, horse-chariots aud horse-racing, &c., were 
at first connected with religious festivals like the Mithraic 
festivals, and serni-religious gatherinos like the Olympic 
Games. 

Having spoken of horse shoes, wo will now speak of auspi- 
cious horses. 

The belief, that certain horses have auspicious marks on 
tbeir bodies, and eertain, inauspicious, is a very ancient belief, 
'fhe belief was also prevalent in Persia, Of the horses brought 
hefort? Rustam for his selection, Firdonsi saVvS: — 

uc,y They drove all of them before Rustam and described 
the royal marks over them. 

Some of the marks over a horse are considered auspicious 
and some, inauspicious. 

The marks are formed by a peculiar cluster of hairs of 
diflFereiit colours. The Gujarati word for the marks is 
Bhamr6. 

The following horses are inauspicious : — 

1. The horse with a (rom is inauspicious. The mark on the 
belly near the part of the body, round which the belt is put and 
which is known as Gom, is considered to be inauspicious, 
if not in its proper position. A Gujarati proverb says ; — 

(id- 

i. e., the mark Gom may bring on misery (upon the owner of 
the horse); or if not so^ it may bring in heaps of gold. 


^ Ibid, p, 315. 
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2. Vaiiker mutro, (lit. ^passing the stream of 

urine in a curved, line) is a horse with a mark over the 
generative organ. 

J^hdnkanio, i.a,, one with a cover. Such a 
horse has a cluster of hair of two different colours. The black 
hair has a cluster of white upon it which ooA^ers it or vice 
versd, A horse with such a mark is inauspicious. 

‘I* Behenrdfod, lit. a breaker of water pots. 

Such a horse has two clusters of hair one over the other, 
one of which must be larger than the other. If the larger 
n>ark is over the smaller, it is called because^ just as 

a large heavy pitcher of clay full of water^ placed over a 
similar small one, crushes the lower pitcher, so the mark 
of a larger cluster of hair standing ovdr a smaller one, 
indicates crushing misery to the master. But, if the larger 
cluster is below the smaller one, then there is nothing of 
inauspicioQsneis. 

A woman with such marks of clusters of hair over her body 
is called varkhdr, lit. one who would eat many 

husbandsi i.e., such a woman is likely to have many husbands 
one after the other. A person marrying such a woman is 
believed to die early. 

Galkatoo, lit, one who cuts a throat. A horse 
with two separate clusters of hair one near another over the 
throat is known as galkatoo. Such a horse is supposed to 
bring bis master into a difficulty that might cost him his life. 

Ansoodhdr, lit. one shedding tears. Such a 
horse has a mark near the eyes. The possession of such a 
horse is supposed to bring such a grief to the owner as might 
make him shed tears, • 

The following horses are auspicious 

1. JDcvmanrL Such a horse has a peculiar mark 

over his chest. 

Beherd chahaddoo, lit. one having* a 
num^r of pots, one over another. The marks of this horse 
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are the contrary of those of a \[^t Above referred to. In 
his case the larger cluster of hair is under the smaller one. 

3. Panch kalydn, lit. five kinds of happiness. 

Such a horse lias whitish marks over the feet and a mark over 
the forehead. A horse that Is overcomes the evil 

influeuces of all other bad marks. 

Oxen also^ are^ like horses^ auspicious or inauspicious. A 
Gujarati singer says : — 

^ iili- 

{mti.j an ox that is soki, sdnpanio and bando at first brings 
about the death of his master, and then ruins the wholo 
family. 

A soki ox is one, which has two marks over his neck, close 
to one another. It is so called from t.e.y a second wife, 
taken* in marriage notwithstanding that the first wife is 
living. Just as such two wives bring about quarrels and ruin 
in the family, these twofold marks indicate ruin. 

A sanpanio (lit. snake-like) ox is one that has a serpent-like 
mark over his body. 

A bando ox is one whose tail is very short. Au ox whose 
tail does not reach the lower part of his leg ( rl^i ) is said to 
be bdndd. 

A puthalo, i.e,, fat ox is considered to bo an 

auspicious ox. 

A Gujarati proverb runs : — 

MU 

oxifi 

These lines mean, that a good husband is one who can 
extend his influence and control over others. A good ox is 
one that is fat and well formed. A good cart is that which 
slopes a little towards the hind part. A good wife is one that 
belongs to a good family. 
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THE VENERATION PAID TO THE 
PLANE-TREE IN PERSIA,* 

ALLUDED TO BY LONGFELLOW IN THE 
FOLLOWING LINES:— 

“Bright with the sheon of the dew, euch glittering tree of the forest 
Flashed like the plane-tree the Persim adorned with mantles 
and jewels.. *’ 

Read on 25th November 1903. 

President— M r. James MacDonald. 

This papei*t is intended to present a few notes to explain 
the allusion in the above lilies^, which refer to a very old 
custom among the Persians, viz.^ the custom of decorating 
the plane-tree. 

Before entering into the subject proper of our paper^ we 
must note, that as Oiisley says, particular trees have been 
honoured in all ages, and . . • . in all countries with 

veueratiou. Ousley gives various instances from the Bible, 
classical writers, Arab writers and the works of travellers in 
Persia in support of his statements.® 

On the subject of the reverence paid to trees, Pliny says : — 
In old time, trees Avere the very temples, of the gods : and 
according to that ancient manner, the plain and simple 
peasants of the country, savouring still of antiquity, do at this 
day consecrate to one god or other, the goodliest and fairest 
Trees that they can meet withall First and fore- 

most, the ancient ceremony of dedicating this and that kind of 
Tree to several gods, as proper and peculiar unto them, was 

• Vol., VI. No. 8. 

t The subject of the paper was itndied at the desire, of a Parsjie friend, 
who wanted an ozplanatiou of the allusion in Longfellow’s poem. 

' Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Evangeline^ Part the First, 11, ll, 22—^23. 

* Oosley’s Travels in Persia, Vol. I. P. 360, Appendix No. IX. 

> lh\d, p. 380 et teq. 
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always observed, and continueth yet to this day . . . . • 

Moreover, it is received and believed generally, that the 
Sylvanes and Faunes, yea, and certain goddesses, are appro- 
priate and assigned to woods and forests ; yea, there is attri- 
buted unto those places a certain divine power and godhead, 
there to inhabit.”' 

In The Sacred Tree by Mrs. J. H. Philpot, an excellent 
book on the subject, the author says : — 

It is undeniable that the worship of the spirit-inhabited 
tree has usually, if not always, been linked with, and in many 
cases overshadowed by other cults.”'^ 

She further says : — 

There is little doubt that most if not all races, at some 
period of their development, have regarded the tree as the 
home^ haunt, or embodiment of a spiritual essence, capable of 
more or lesss independent life and activity, and able to detach 
itself form its material habitat and to appear in human or in 
animal form. This belief has left innumerable traces in 
ancient art and literature, has largely shaped the usages and 
legends of the peasantry, and impressed its influence on the 
ritual of almost all the primitive religions of mankind. There 
is, indeed, scarcely a country in the world where the tree has 
not at one time or another been approached with reverence or 
with fear, as being closely connected with some spiritual 
potency.”^ 

Now, why are these trees held in veneration ? There seem 
to be two reasons for this belief. 

I . Firstly, such trees are very old trees, some, of hundreds 
of years’ standing, and they are believed, as Chardin says, to 
have been the seats of ‘'holy men of former times,” who '‘had 
prayed and meditated under their shade.”'’ They are believed 

^ Pliny’s Natural History, translated by Holland, Book XII, Ch. 1, p, 357. 

• * The Baoretl Tree,” by Mrs, J. H. Philpot, ProEace, p. VII. 

*8 i« The Sacred Tree,” p^ 1, 

* Ousley’s Trayels, Vol, I, pp. 3724 
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to have been miraonlouBly preserved by God so many years^ 
because they had afforded shade and shelter to his faithful 
servants/’^ Tben^ as such miraculons trees^ they are believed 
to possess the power of oaring various diseases. Some of these 
trees may have been associated with the events of some of 
their groat men. 

2. Again^ it seemsj that some ooinoidence or accident 
attaches to a tree^ a sacred importance. A particular person 
may pray and take a vow under a certain tree for some parti- 
cular object of his desire. That desire may be fulfilled and 
be thenceforward holds that tree dear and sacred. Others 
carry on that idea and the tree becomes a sacred tree with 
many others. Ousley gives an anecdote which he had heard 
and which confirms this view. The story runs thns • 

A merchant^ lately married to a beautiful girl, but who 
had not yet given him reason to expect the blessing of afn heir, 
was travelling with her; and finding a pleasant spot, halted 
there awhile; the sun’s excessive heat induced him to seek 
shelter ; ho perceived, at a little distance from the road, some 
ancient walls among which grew a shady and handsome tree. 
To this he retired with his young wife, leaving the mules or* 
horses in a servant’s care. The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, escaped the notice of most passengers, and did 
not exhibit on its branches even one votive offering ; but the 
merchant, whose fondest wish was to obtain a son, fastened 
on it a shred torn from his clothes, and the united vows of 
himself and his fair companion, were orowned with success 
before the expiration of a year. This circumstance being 
known, (although some would, perhaps, think the event possi* 
hie without any prett'rnatural agency) was ascribed to the 
tree’s efficacious influence; and within another year the 
branches were covered with several hundred rags, by as 

many votaries; not all, however, acting from the same 
motive.”**. 


1 l^d p. 373, 


2 Oasley’i Vravelf, Vol. I, pp, 384-86, 
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Thus^ we see^ that^ vows taken under a tree^ if successful^ 
mark the tree with sanctity. The success of the vows makes 
the tree^ at first, dear to the party, and then, what is very 
dear is held sacred. Hence the sanctity. 

It is not rare to find, oven here in Bombay, that a happy 
coincidence in a particular spot or house makes the spot or house 
dear and well nigh sacred. 

an auspicious house, an auspicious horse, an auspicious child, 
are phrases, which, one comes across often. If a man gets 
rich after removing to a now house, or after purchasing a new 
horse, the house or the horse is held dear and well nigh sacred 
by him. In the same way, a particular child, out of many, 
after whose birth the father prospers or succeeds in life, is 
held as the dearest' child, whose birth was believed to bring 
good fortune in the family. 

Coming to the subject proper of our p'iper, we find that the 
custom of venerating the plane-tree has come down to us from 
very old times. After his general views on the subject of 
the veneration in which trees are held generally, Pliny says 
of the plane-tree : — 

“ But who would not marvel rather at this, that our people 
here should go into far countries, and fetch a Tree from 
thence, even out of another world, only for the shade that 
it gives ? . . . And what tree should that be but the 

very Plaue ? brought first over the louiati sea into the island 
Diomedea, for to beautify the tomb of Diomedes, From thence 
translated into Sicily, and so bestowed at length upon Italy, 
and there planted; as a most singular, rare and special tree. 
But now is it carried as far as Terwin and Tournay in France, 
where it is counted an appearance to the very soil that payeth 
tribute ; insomuch, as people that will but walk and refresh 
themselves under the shadow of it, must pay a oastom there- 
fore unto the people of Borne. • . • I find in writers that 

there were other besides in Italy, and, namely, about Adria, 
as al’fo in Spain. And all this happened about the time tha 
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Borne was sacked by the Gauls. But afterwards they came to 
bo so highly esteemed, that for to make them grow the better, 
men would be at the cost to wat^r them with wine.’’^ 

Pliny gives several instances of large plane-trees in Italy, 
in the hollow trunks of which, kings and emperors had made, 
banqueting places. We thus learn from Pliny, that it is 
from very old times, that the plane-tree has been highly 
esteemed and held very dear and well nigh sacred in Italy and 
the western countries. Not only that, but we learn that the 
plane-tree was taken to Europe from the East, through Ionia, 
which came into frequent contact with the Easterns, especially 
the Persians. 

Coming to the particular country of Persia, to which a 
reference is made in the lines of Longfellow, quoted at the 
commencement of this paper*, we find that, the plane-tree is 
known in Persia as Mon. L. Langles, the edit^Jr ’ of 

an edition of the travels of the French traveller Chardin 
(1643 to 1713),- says on the authority of Pietro della Valle, an 
Italian traveller of Persia (1622), that the Persians name the 
plane-trees TcJiendr. He says that some of these trees at 
Tehran are so large that the circumference of their trunk 
cannot be enclosed by the hands of two or three persons 
together. The number of these trees in Tehran was so large 
that he called the city of Tehran the City of Plane-trees 
just as he had called Constantinople the City of Cypresses.’'^ 
Ousley,* in his Travels in Persia (Vol. I, Appendix No. 9), 
gives several instances of the plane-tree being held in venera- 
tion by the modern Persians, who are Mahommodans by 
religion. Two of the instances are referred to by Chardin. 
Chardin says that he saw "a large and ancient P\ane, all 
bristling with nails and points and hung with rags, as votive 

* Pliny’s Natural History, translatea by Holland, Book XII., Oh. I., pp 
357-58. 

•Voyage eii Perse. Nouvcllc edition per L, Langles. Vol. I., Preface, 
pp. XI-XVI. 

» Vol. VIII., pt 107. * Travels in Per«a,Vol. I, pp. 372'd78« 
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offerings from Dervishes^ who, like monks of the Latin 
Churchy were professed mendicants, and came under this tree 
to perform their devotions/'^ 

Chardin; according to Ousley, refers te another plane-tree, 
one thousand years old. He says of this tree that it was 
venerated as a Darahht-i-fdzel, an excellent tree. 

Professor Darmesteter, in his "Haurvatat et Ameretat,’' 
dwells at some length on the subject of this DaralchUi^fdzelj 
and says that this modern epithet is, as it were , a translation 
of JJrvara vangheus. He thinks that the modern Mahomedans 
have, as it were, inherited their notions of holding trees in 
veneration from the ancient Persians, the Zoroastrians, who 
were the original occupiers of the soil. 

Chardin refers to a third plane-tree also. He says that all 
these trees are known among the Mahomedans as dwalj 
Daraillit-i-fdzelf i.e., excellent trees. 

According to Ousley, Father Angelo, a missionary, who 
lived for many years in Persia, says : — 

Certain Cheiidr-trees may be seen in Irdn which the 
people super stitiously respect, as representatives or supplying 
the place of Ividms and Ptrs or holy heads of the church, and 

pious elders.*’^ 

Now it is not the plane-trees alone, that are held in venera- 
tion by tbo Mahomedans in Persia. Ousley and others give 
instances of other various trees that are hold in veneration. 
It is not the plane-tree alone that is known as Darakht-^i-fdzelj 
i.c.j the excellent tree or the tree of cure. Other various 
trees are also known by that name. Again, it is not all plane- 
trees that are known as Darahht-i-fdzel. There are only some 
special plane-trees and some special trees of other sj^ecies 
that are known by that name. 

Coming to the books of the ancient Persians, we find, that 
the plane-tree was known among the ancient Iranians as Chinar 

^ Hid. 

Oiisley’a TravcV, Vol. I, p. 374, n. Tri. ^ 
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or 

Chinir 


Sinar .jUm In the Pahlari Bundehesh it is called 
1 1 

There^ it is said to be of the same species of 


tree, as sarv^ i.c., cypress, saphid-ddr, the white poplar 
and the shamshidr, ix,, the box-tree. It is a tree of the genus 
platainus and is said to be derived from a Greek root platug 
broad, because its leaves are broad and its form generally 
spread outwards. I do not find any other reference to the 
Chin&r in other Parsec books. 

In Herodotus, we find references to this tree in con- 
nection with the kings of the ancient Persian Acheineuian 
dynasty. These references to the plane-tree in Herodotus, 
show that it was held in some estimation by the Achemenian 
kings. 

Firstly, we read in the description of the march of Xerxes 
(Bk. VII. Ch, 31) : ‘'Xerxes, who chose this way, found 
here a plane-tree so beautiful that he presented it with golden 
ornaments and put it under the care of one of his 
Immortals.” 

We find in another place a statement that one Pythius, a 
very rich man, presented to Darius, the father of Xerxes, a 
golden plane-tree (Bk. VII., Ch. 27). 

Bawlinson refers to the authority of Antiochus the Arca- 
dian, who says that ''it was so small that it would scarcely shade 
a grasshoper.” It was kept long in the citadel of Susa, and 

was finally carried off from there ^‘by Attigoiius (B. 0. 
316), when he fought against Eumenes.”^ 

It appears that the plane-tree was held in estimation by 
several nations besides the Persians. According to Mrs. 
Philpob in Armenia, the fire-priests were wont to interpret 
the will of the God from the movements observed in the 
branches of the holy plane-tree at Armavira.”* 


1 Ohap. XXVII. 6 S. B. E. Vol, V., West, p. 101. Vide my Bundehesh, p. 
123. Justi's teztp. 64, 1. 9. 

* Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol, IV. (1^80) p. 30. * 

* The Sacred Tree,p. 99. 
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Again, according to Mrs. Pbilpot, ''The heroic decendant 
of Pelops 1 regarded the plane-tree as especially sacred to 
them and bonnd with their fortunes,” ^ 

Now, can we account in any way, why the plane-tree was 
held in veneration by the Achemenians like Xerxes and 
Darius f We cannot account for it in a particular way. 
But we know, that according to the Bundehesh, theio were 
several flowers and plants sacred to several Yazatas or 
angels. So, the plane-tree also, though not sacred to one of 
the YazataSj may be sacred from seme particular associations. 
We know from the Bundehesh, that it was believed to be 
of the same species as sarv or cypress. Now we know that 
the cypress*had been held sacred for its supposed connection 
with the name of Zoroaster. The sarv of Kasfamar is well 
known to us as a tree brought by Zoroaster and planted 
by king Gushtasp. So, perhaps, being of the same species, 
the plane-tree also was held iu some veneratiou. 

* The hero ot Greek mythology who gave bis name to I’eloponessns. 

* “TheBacwdTrec''p.86. 




A FEW NOTES ON THE TODAS OF 
THE NILGIRIS * 

Read on 24th February 1904. 

Preside James MacDonald, 

The paper which I am going to submit to-day, is the third 
of its kind, read by me before this Society. It is prepared on 
the lino of tho ethnographical questions prepared by 
Mr. H. H. Risley, at the direction of the Government of India, 
and circulated by our Society among the district officers, in 
1894. My first paper was on the Dhaugars and Dhdvars of 
Mahableshwar,* and the second, on the Th&kurs of Matheran,*^ 
I must say in the very beginning, that this paper does not 
claim to be tho result of any long and elaborate inquiries. I 
had the pleasure of a short visit to Ootacamund last Christmas. 
During that short visit, I took special care to visit the clusters 
of huts or villages, — if these clusters can be called villages — 
of the Todus. I could see only two villages. One was that 
near the Marlimand Lake. I had visited this village on 
the morning of 28th December, in company with my kind host 
Lt. -Col. D. B. Spencer, I. M.S. This visit was a very short 
one, and was taken at a time when all the men of the village 
had left their huts for their outdoor work. The second village 
that I visited, was that on the top of the hill near the Public 
Gardens. It had five huts, besides the one known as the hut 
for religious purposes. My visit to this village on thb morning 
of 29th December was very long. It lasted for about two 

• Journal Vol, VIT, No, 1 pp,. 68*82, 

1 Bead on 28th NOTember 1894.. Vide Joarnal of the Anthropological 

Society of Bombay* Vol, 11I| -No. 8, p. 471, • 

2 Read on 30th Jannary 1901. Vids Journal of the Anthropological 
Poolet^ of Bombay, Vd. No. 8, p, 458. 
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hoars^ daring which I had the pleasure o{ having the assist- 
ance of a Parsoe gentleman, a -resident of the place^ who 
kindly acted as an interpreter. 

My informant in this village, which the villagers called 
Manjekalmand, was one Potal, the son of KeniSlvan, the son 
of Anmand (reported to have died at the age of 100), the son* 
ofKot^ri. My visit to the village^ collected round me and 
my informant six persons of both sex. So, my information, 
though received from the lips of one informant, was the 
information, as it were, of more than one, because when Potal 
did not answer my questions properly or clearly, others 
around him modified or corrected his answers. 1 bad 
adopted the same way of collecting information in the case 
of the tribes at Mahableshwar and Matheran. My informant 
was aged 28, and his father, Keni^van, who was standing 
before me at the time of my inquiries, was 56. Potal had a 
wife, named Sindevi, and a small child. 

I must say, that this paper, though prepared in the line 
of my former papers on aomo of the tribes of Mahableshwar 
and Matheran,. is not complete^ as far as Mr. llisley’s set of 
questions are concerned, because, unfortunately, I had for- 
gotten this time to take the set of questions with me. Again, 
my visit of the hills was a very short one. For a fuller des- 
cription of the tribe, 1 would refer my readers to other more 
elaborate attempts by several visitors of the hills. Among 
these I would recommend my readers to read especially — (1) 

An Account of the Tribes on the Neilghorries by Dr. 
Short (1868) ; (2) An article in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science (1847, Vol. XIV), entitled ^^The 
AntLqaiti.es of the Neilgherry Hills, iucluding an Inquiry 
into the Descent of the Thantawars or Todas ” by .Captain 
Congreve ;v,3) Goa, and the Bluv Mountains by Richard 

^ For the view of a Todda village, vide '^Narrative of a Journey to the 
F^lls of the Oavery with an Hlstorioal and Descriptive Account of the Neil- 
gherry Hills ” by L . Jervis (1834), p. 33. 


1 
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F. Burton (1851)*' I beg to submit my paper^ as simply that 
of a few notes of a flying visit by one, taking some interest in 
the tribes from an anthropological point of view^ and making 
his inquiries in the line of Mr. Bisley’s questions, as far as he 
remembered them^ having followed them in his previous in- 
quiries about other tribes. In this iconoclastic age, every thing 
changes so rapidly. Even the tribes in the remotest corners 
of Indian mountains are expected to come into some contact 
with Western civilization and Western ideas. So^ my few 
notes may serve and help a student to compare notes in some 
points^ with the remarks of previous writers., who wrote about 
thirty to fifty years ago. 

My informant lived with his family in a small hut, about 
dx7i feet. At the other end^ another hut was attached to 
it, with an entrance from the other side. In fact, it was a 
joint hut, wherein two families lived. So if we take"" it as 
one hut, its length was 15 feet. Like most of the Toda huts, 

^ (The following papers in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiabio Society may bo read with advantage, as they treat of the Tod&s, and 
of the so-called Scythic cairns, Ccc., supposed to have belonged to them. 

(1) . ** Remarks on the Origin and Languages of the Aborigines of the 
Nllgiris, suggested by the papers of Captain Congreve and the Rev. W. 
H'aylor on the snpposed Gelto Scythic antiquities in the south of India 
(published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Nos. «S2 and 
33 of 1847).*’ By the Rev. B. Schmid (Journal, B. B. R. A. B., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 50 to 53. 

(2) . Ancient remains at the village of Jiwaji near Ferozabad on the 
tihima.” By Captain Meadows Taylor (Journal, B, B. R. A. S , Vol. Ill, 
No. XIV, p. 179). 

(3) . ** A oolleotion of words from the language of the Todaa, the chief tribe 
in the Nilgiri Hills.” By Rev. Dr. U. Stevenson (Journal, B. B. R. A. S , 
1, Art. Ill, p. 155). 

(1), “ A letter by Captain Taylor to Mr. 0. J. Erskino on The Druldical 
or Scy tho- Druidical remains in the Sbolapoor Distriots.’* (Journal, B. B. 
R. A.P., IV, pp. 144to46). 

(5) '* Notices of Cromlechs, Cairns and other ancient Scytho-Draidical 
remains in the Prinolpality of Sorapur.” By Captain Meadows Taylor 
(Journal, B. B. R. A. S., IV, p. 360.) 

(6) . '* A letter on Scythian tombs near Gnlburgah.” By Mr. R. M . 
Brereton. (Journal, B. B. R. A. 6 ., VIIT, Abstract of Prooeedings, 
p, OLIH— IV.) 
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it had an oval form of the roof, similar to the roofed tops of 
bullock carts of most of the villages of Gujarat. The great 
peculiarity of the Toda huts, which strikes us at once, and 
which even surprises us^ is the extreme smallness of their 
entrance^ which may rather be called an aperture than a door. 
The entrance to the hut of Fotal was about 2^^ feet in height 
and 2| feet in breadth. This door^ or^ to speak more 
correctly, this aperture of the entrance was just on the 
ground^ and, owing to the smallness of its size, one had to 
enter it on bis hands and feet. A small platform of earth- 
work which serves as the bedstead of the family, is on one 
side. It occupies a little more than one-third of the total 
space of the hut. The remaining space is occupied by a fire- 
place and some household articles of the most simple kind. 
These consist of small boxes of rough canework. Out of the 
three houses that I entered, I saw into one only a small 
partly -broken crockery cup. 

The I'odas have two divisions among them : (1) the 
Tertal, and (2) the Tartal. The Todas of the village, which I 
saw near the Marlimand Lake, are Tertals, and those of the 
Manjekalmand village, where I collected most of my informa- 
tion, are T&rtals. It is not known, when this division took 
place. They do not intermarry, but ©at with each other. They 
do not eat from the same pot. Even those of the same sub- 
division generally eat from separate pots, but a father and son 
can eat from the same pot. Males and females eat separately. 
There are no distinguishing marks of distinction between the 
Tertals and the Tartals, but they have separate villages. The 
Tartals have about 70 mands or villages, and the Tertals 
about 50. , 

There is hardly a tribe in India, about whose origin 
and rise there has been so much of speculation and variety of 
theories, as that for the Todds of the Nilgiris or the Blue 
Mountains. These speculations and theories are not of recent 
date. They were in the air about half a century ago, and are 
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(90 even now, though not to such an extent^ because, as the 
proverb goes, ^‘familiarity breeds contempt/’ and the visitors 
to the hills get a little indifferent about these people, and be- 
cause the tribe is naturally undergoing many, changes as the 
result of its greater and greater contact with civilized people. 
We find an interesting list of such speculations about their 
origin in Lieutenant Burton’s *'6oa, and the Blue Mountains,” 
written about half a century ago (1851). He says : — 

As the TodA race is, in every way, the most remarkable of 
the Neilgherry inhabitants, so it has been its fate to he the 
most remarked. Abundant observation has been showered 
upon it; *i from observation sprang theories, theories grew 
into systems. The earliest observer, remarking the Roman 
noses, fine eyes, and stalwart frames of the savages, drew their 
origin from Italy, . . . Another gentleman argued ^rom 

their high Arab features, that they are probably immigrants 
from the Shatel Arab, .... Captain Harkness 
discovered that they were aborigines. Captain Congreve 
determined to prove that the Todas are the remnants of the 
Oelto-Scythian race, which selon lui, inhabited the plains, 
and were driven up to the hills before the invading Hindoo ; 

. . . . . The metaphysical German traced in the 

irreverent traditions^ of the barbarians concerning the Deity, 
a metaphorical allusion to the creature's rebellion against his 
Creator ; the enthusiastic Freemason warped their savage 
mystifications into a semblance of his pet mysteries.^ And the 

^ *'In many parts of the Neilgherries there is a large species of solitary bee 
which the TodAs declared incurred the displeasure of the Great Spirit by 
stinging him, and was therefore condemned to eternal separation 
from its kind. But as huge combs and excellent honey abound on these 
hills, their savage inhabitants of course superstitionize upon the subject of 
the bees. The Creator, they say, desirous of knowing how honey is made, 
oaught the animal, and she proving obstinate and refractory, oonfinedher by 
means of a string tied round the middle ; hence her peculiar shape I " 

2 That the Todds of yore had perhaps some mystic rites of their own 
appears from the fact that Tipoo Sultan suspected them of being magicians 
and sent bis troops to invade their districts. (Bnrton, p. 351.) ** 
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grammar-composing Anglo-Indian discovered unknown niceties 
in their language/’* In this list of theories^ Burton has 
omitted one which considers the Todas " a portion of the last 
Hebrew tribe.*’ Having described, a little facetiously, the 
different theories about the Todas, advanced by several writers 
before his time^ Barton adds the following theory af his 
owii “ The Todas are merely a remnant of the old Tamnlian 
tribes originally inhabiting the plains and subsequently driven 
up to the mountains by some event, respecting which history 
is silent. Our opinion is built upon the rock of language. It 
has been proved that the Toda tongue is an old and obsolete 
dialect of the Tamul, containing many vocables directly 
derived from Sanscrit.” (Burton, pp. 342*43), 

Out of the different theories, referred to by Lieutenant Bur- 
ton in the above passage, the theory of Scythic origin, started 
by Captain H, Congreve in his very learned and elaborate 

^ ** Goa, and the Bine MountainB or Six Months of Sick leave '* by Richard 
F. Burton (1851), pp. 339-342. 

9 Some think that this event was **tlie victory of Braham.'inism over Bud- 
dhism.’* According to Burton, **ThiB Buddhistic theory rests upon the 
slender foundation that the Todfts call Wednesday Buddh-aum (Buddha's day.)** 
This error seems to have arisen from a similarity of names, becanse wo know 
that Budhwdr, the Indian wprd for Wednesday, is derived from (Budh), 
I. the planet Mercury, as all the other names of the week days like 
(Rl^) 86m, (>t 3ie) Mangal, &c., have come from the names of the heavenly 
bodies. Lient* Burton sees the name of Buddha, the Indian reformer, in 
Wednesday, the English word for Indian Bndhwilr. He says. *mat 

the celebrated Eastern reformer's name has extended as far as the good old 
island in the West. It became Fo-e and Xa-ca (Bhakya) in China; But in 
Gbehin China, Pout in Riam, Pott or Poti in Thibf^t; perhaps the Wadd of 
Pagan Arabia, Toth in Egypt, Woden in Roandinavia; and thus reaching our 
remote shores, left traces in Wednesday” • (». e., the day of Woden, the 
highest God of the Germans and the Bcandinavians). Whatever may be the 
case with ihe origin of the English word. Wednesday, there is no doubt that 
its Indian equivalent Badhwar does not come from Buddha, the 

Indian reformer, but comes from Budh, i, s., the planet Mercury. 

^ Burton, p. 343, note. 
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article in the Madras JournaV^ entitled ''The Antiquities of 
the Neilgherry Hills, including an Inquiry into the Descent 
of the Dhantawars or Todas,’* deserves some notice. Captain 
Congreve says ; — 

"Wholly diflFeriug in religion, character, usages, appear- 
ance, language, in short, in every respect from the Hindoos 
around them, they are regarded by the Bergers of the Hills 
with a mixtui'e of admiration and respect bordering on 
veneration ; at the same time they excite in us a degree of 
cariosity and surprise providing us to wonder whence they 
came, as well as to which of the great families of the human 
race their ancestors belonged. 

History informs us that irruptions of the ancient 
Scythians frequently took place upon the country of the south 
of Asia, in the course of which they penetrated as far as 
India. " 

"It is possible that a remnant of one of the Scythian tribes, 
driven from place to place by the hostility of the inhabitants 
of the country they invaded, at length found shelter and 
tranquility in the mountain fastnesses of the Neilgherries.” 

Captain Congreve assigns the following reasons for con- 
sidering the Todas to be of Scythian origin; — 

1. The identity in the religions of the respective people, 
viz., Thantawars (Todas) and Scythians. 

2. The physiological position of the Thantawars in the 
great family of the human race is the same as that of the 
Scythians. 

3. The pastoral mode of life of the Thantawars and their 
migrations from place to place, driving before them herds of 
the buffaloes, as the Scythians, under similar circumstances 
did their horses. 

4. The food of the Thantawars, which consisted origin- 
ally of milk and butter, was that of the Scythians. 

1 The Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol, XIV. (1847), pp..77" 
146. 
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5. Their architectare^' religious^ military and domestic is 
the wsame; the yards of the houses of the Thantawars^ th 3 ir 
temples^ their sacred enclosures, their places for cattle are 
circular as those of the Celts, and indeed of most ancient 
people whose divinity was Sun, Lights Fire, Apollo, Mithrn, 
etc., or the same power under any other appellation. 

6. Their marriage customs and funeral rites are nearly 
identical. 

7. Their ornaments and dress closely approximate. 

Their customs are generally similar. 

i). The authority, of Sir William Jones, that the ancient 
Scythians did people a mountainous district of India. 

10. History mentions that India has been invaded by 
Scythian hordes fFom the remotest times. 

11. Their utter separation in every respect from the 
races around them. 

Ill this connection, Congreve draws special attention to the 
fact that "the Parthians, governed for a time by the celebrated 
Arsacidm, and whose territories laid between Media and India 
were a Celtic tribe.’’ Ho says that the proximity of a 
people of Celtic origin to tho Indian Peninsula lends much 
countenance to my views.” 

As a flying visitor of the hills, I cannot claim to give an 
opinion on the vexed question of the origin of this very 
attractive and interesting tribe. From Congreve’s statement 
to the effect, that the Todas may bean offshoot of the Parthian 
Celts, and from the similarity of some customs, though few 
and fa ^ between, with Iranian customs, a Parsec may bo 

^ As regards this point Captain Congreve dwells at eomc length upon the 
similarity of’the rings of stone found in Toda Tumuli and Cairns in the Nell- 
gherriea and those of the Britons or Celtie Scythians and of the Danes or 
Scandinavian Scythians found in Great Britain. He specially refers to the 
monuments in Denbighshire, Montgomcrysliire, Cornwall and Oxford referred 
to by Camden In his Brlttania. He then refers to the contents cf the monu ■ 
ments of both these tribes aui points to their similarity For example in 
both were found sacred bells and knives. 
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tempted to claim the Todas as his own, .e,, as an 
offshoot of the Iranian Parthians^ but one cannot say 
anything authoritatively on the subject. But, from what 1 
saw of them, their peculiar physiognomy, their well-formed, 
well-proportioned features, the looks of their women, and 
from what I learnt — however little it was — of some of their 
customs and habits, I am led to say that they arc not, as 
asserted by Burton, ^^a remnant of the old Tamulian tribe 
originally inhabiting the plains.*’ To me they undoubtedly 
appeared to belong to a foreign stock. 

We have said above, that among the various theories 
hitherto speculated upon, about the origin, of the Todas, one 
was, that the tribe was, as it wore, a Masonic body. A.ccord- 
ing to Lieutenant Richard Burton, it is *tbo fact of their 
temple-hut being always at a little distance from the ordinary 
huts of the village, and some in the depth of woods, that has 
led to that speculation. He says: Others declare that it 
(i. e., Lactarium or dairy of the Tod&s, which is always held 
in veneration as a temple by the Todas) is a Masonic Lodge, 
the strong ground for such opinion being, that females are 
never allowed to enter it, and that sundry mystic symbols, 
such as circles, squares, and others oi the same kind, arc 
roughly cut into the side-wall where the mouolith stands.” 
Burton adds in a foot-note: brother mason informs us,” 

that 'the Todas use a sign of recognition similar to ours, and 
they have discovered that Europeans have an institution cor- 
responding with their own.’ Hence, ho remarks, 'A Toda 
initiated will bow to a gentleman, never to a lady*.” * 

In the two villages of the Todas, which 1 visited, 1 tried 
my best to enter into the temple-hut, but was neither allowed 
to go in, nor to have a look into it from near. In the case of 
the temple-hut at the Toda village on the top of the hill near 
the Public Gardens, it is surrounded by a compound wall of 
rough stones, and 1 was not allowed to enter even into ,the 


^ Buiton, pp. 348-849. 
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compound. The Census Officers had^ during ‘the last census^ 
put their house numbers not on the wall of the hut, but on 
the compound wall^ and that was pointed out to me as show- 
ing, that not even the Sircar had any access to it. It is only 
when the hut is being repaired and the gold-gilt idol or 
stone removed to another hut that outsiders may have au 
access to it. With reference to the monolith stands and 
circles, etc.^ referred to above^ Burton says: entered 

several of these huts when in a half-ruinous state^ but were 
not fortunate or imaginative enough to find either stone or 
symbols. The former might have been removed, the latter 
could not; so we must believe that many of our wonder-living 
compatriots have been deceived by the artistic attempts made 
in by some tastefril savage, to decorate his dairy in an un- 
usual stylo of splendour.’^ 

The features of the women are well formed and symmetrical. 
Among the different castes and tribes of India, that I have 
come across— I speak of the poor classes among them, and 
not of the rich — I have come across none whose women are 
so particular about arranging their hair. They are always 
well combed and divided in two orderly directions in the form 
of what we Parsees call ( ) sento. Their faces are long 

and look pretty and comely. They talk very freely with us 
through interpreters and seem to be very sociable. 

The males carry beards. They get the beard and tbe 
head shaved off bn the death of their near male relations. 
They do not do so on the death of any female relative, how- 
ever close the relationship may be. The death of a father^ 
or elder brother, or uncle, is an occasion when they shave 
off their beard and head as a sign of mourning. The women 
adopt no such similar symbol of mourning. The males are 
well formed and robust. 

It is the physiognomy of the Todas that attracts the atten- 
tion of travellers. What Dr. Short t said in 1868, is felt 
and seen even now. ^‘In physique, the Todas are by far 
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the most prepossessing as a tribe, and it is this superiority 
in personal appearance, . • . peculiar mode of wearing 

their hair^ their bold and self-possessed deportment, . . • 

that have at all times attracted for them the greatest share 
of attention and interest, . . . The Todas are tall in 
stature, well-proportioned, and in features partake of the 

Caucasian type. The women of this tribe are 

generally tall and stalwart; gooddooking both in features 
and person, with a smooth, clear and delicate skin ; fresh 

and rather fair in complexion The hair is of 

a lighter color than in the male, parted in the centre, and 
carefully combed around and thrown behind the ears, and left 
hanging free over the shoulders and back, in a mass of 
flowing curls in some, and in others, wavy.”^ 

I bog to submit for the inspection of members a few photo- 
graphs of Toda men and women and of their hubs. 

They live on vegetable diet and abstain from meat, fowl or 
fish. They drink liquors. They eat ZsacM/ from other castes 
as the Burgas, but not jpahki, i.e., food cooked by others. If 
one of the Burgas, who form another tribe in the Neilghorries 
were to cook for them in altogether new utensils, they would 
eat such cooked food. They do not make such an exception 
in the case of any other tribe. They smoko and eat tobacco. 
They smoke a cigarette smoked by a person of their own caste, 
but not that smoked by a person of another caste. Among 
their own tribesmen, they would smoke the biddi half-smoked 
by an elder or superior person, but not that by a younger or 
inferior person. 

On the religion of the Todas, Burton says : The religion 
of the Toda is still sub judice, the general opinion b^ing that 
they are imperfect Monotheists, who respect, but do not adore, 
the sun and fire that warm them, the rocks and hills over 
which they roam, and the trees and spots which they connect 


^ Dr. Shortt'a Aooouafc of the Tribes of the Neilgherries/' pp. 4-5. 
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with their various superstitions.’^^ My inquiries on the 
subject led to the following information. 

They know their God by the name of Hendeya or 
Hirdeva^ which Dr. Shorlt translates by the word bell-God,” 
Each mand or village has a separate hut which serves as a 
temple. It is apart^ at a short distance^ from the other huts. 
The temple has no images or stones but has a golden, or 
rather gold-gilt, idol. A lamp is burnt in the temple-hut on 
sacrificial occasions. They call the temple palth. It is only 
the tribe priest, known as jpalgar'-^, that can live in the 
temple. No others, not oven the ordinary Tod4s, are allowed 
to enter into the temple-hut, which is generally in the midst 
of a compound enclosed by a kutcha wall of stones. They 
do not permit ust^ven into the compounds. 

The gold-gilt idol in the temple, they say, is there from 
very* old times. When the temple-hut is repaired, it is 
removed to another hut, and it is then only, that the tribesmen 
have an opportunity to look at it. The priest is supplied by 
the tribesmen with rice for his maintenance. 

The women are not oven allowed to approach the compound 
of the temple-hut. They offer their worship from a great 
distance. At a short distance from the temple-hut, 1 was 
shown a small platform of earth-work, as the place, where they 
offered their young calves of buffaloes as sacrifices. The 
offering in the temple itself mostly consisted of milk. 

Captain Congreve, who considered the Todas to be of the 
Scythic origin, saw the following points of similarity between 
the religions of these two tribes. 

1. The worship of the deity in groves of the profoundest 
gloom. • 

2. The use of sacred trees and hallowed bunches of leaves, 
on the part of the Thantawars, compared with the sacred oaks 
and bunches of mistletoe among the Druids. 

• 1 Burton, pp. 347-318. 

2 Pr, Sbortt gives the n^me as paW- 
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3. Sacrifices of female cMldren^ now happily abolished. 

4. The sacrifice of balls and calves. 

5. The affected inspiration of the priests and their mode 
of life. 

6. The adoration of the sun. 

7. The reverence for fire. 

8. The funeral rites. The sacrifice of buffaloes compared 
with the sacrifice of horses amongst the Scythians on similar 
occasions. 

9. Their notion of a future state.’' 

Infant marriages do take place but they are not general. 
My informant Potal was married when he was fourteen 
years of age. There was before me a boy^ named Nus, 
of five years of age, who was married. His wife is named Tes. 
The age after which they generally marry is twelve. /Their 
marriage festivities last for three days. The bridegroom pays 
a number of buffaloes, according to his circumstances^ to his 
father-in-law. My informant Potal had paid ten buffaloes to 
his father-in-law. He had lost two wives and his present 
wife Sindevi is the third one. Polygamy is^permitted when 
the first wife bears no children. The marriage customs are 
simple. There is very little of what can be called religious 
ceremony. As Dr. Shortt points out, the husband takes his 
wife before her parents and asks their permission for 
marrying her. '' Permission being granted, on the appointed 
day the girl is led by her parents to the homestead of her 
future husband, before whom she makes a graceful genuflexion, 
bowing her head at the same time, and he then places his foot 
on the fore-part of her forehead.'’ ^ This custom reminds us 
of the ancient custom once prevalent in the West, w&ei'oin the 
bridegroom gently whipped his bride, to show, as a symbol, 
that he had now acquired power and control upon her and that 
she had to be obedient to him. 

> Dr. Bhortt, p. 11. 
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Their wealth consists of their cattle^ and a person is 
considered rich or poor according to the number of his cattle, 
especially buffaloes. Keniavan, the father of my informant^ 
was the proud possessor of seventy buffaloes^ and he was 
supposed to be a man of pretty good means. The average 
price of his buffaloes he counted to be lls. 30. The marriage 
gifts or dowries also consisted of a number of buffaloes. On 
his marriage, my informant Petal had to give ten buffaloes to 
his father-in-law. That means, that Keniavan had to spend 
nearly one-eighth of his wealth over the marriage of his only 
son Petal. 

In 1868 Dr. Shortt wrote that : If there be one feature 

more than another that has contributed to invest the Todawar 
tribe with the great share of interest, or rather curiosity 
evinced towards them at all times by Europeans, it is their 
practice of polyandry, which, as long as they have been 
known, has been maintained^ and is still perpetuated, as a 
social system among them. Their practice is this : all 
brothers of one family, be they many or few, live in mixed 
and incestuous co-habitation with one or more wives. If 
there be four or five brothers, and one of them, being 
old enough, gets married, his wife claims all the other 
brothers as her husbands, and as they successively attain 
manhood, she consorts with them ; or if the wife has one or 
more younger sisters, they in turn, on attaining a marriage- 
able age, become the wives of their sister^s husband or 
husbands, and thus in a family of several brothers, there may 
be, according to circumstances, only one wife for them all, or 
many ; but, one or more, they all live under one roof, and 
co-habit promiscuously, just as fancy or taste inclines. Owing, 
however, to the great scarcity of woman in this tribe, it more 
frequently happens that a single women is wife to several 
husbands, sometimes as many as six. When any one of the 
b];others or husbands enters the hut, he leaves his wand and 
mantle at the door, and this sign of his presence within 
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preyents the intrusion of the others In 

keeping with this peculiar marriage system, they adopt a 
method of affiliation all their own : that is^ the first-born 
ohild is fathered upon the eldest brother, the next born on 
the second, and so on throughout the series.” ^ 

Several other writers on the Todas say that polyandry is 
the principal feature of this tribe. But from the information 
I acquired, I found the custom to have been long since dead. 
My informant’s father, Keniavan, had six brothers and all of 
them had separate wives. Eeniavan does not know, of his own 
knowledge, several brothers marrying one wife. On my 
asking him, in which village I can find at present a family, 
wherein one wife had several brothers as her husbands, I was 
told, they knew of no such village. Perhaps*, one may say, that 
it is the ignorance of the customs of other villages, that made my 
informant and his co-villagers affirm, that they had not heard of 
any case of polyandry, but it seems, that it is natural, that the 
custom should be well nigh dead. This old custom of polyandry 
seems to have been the result of the custom of female in- 
fanticide once prevalent amongst them. Dr. Shortt says : 

There is no doubt that, anterior to the reclamation of these 
Hills and their occupants from their original state of rude; 
barbarism, female infanticide was practised amongst them, 
but this hateful crime, it is gratifying to record, has long 
since become extinct through tho active operations of the 
British Government.”^ 

Now, it is clear, that tho dearth of marriageable girls, 
which was the result of female infanticide, led to the custom 
of having one wife for several brothers. The ^new state of 
affairs, which put an end to that dearth, has naturally put an 
end to this custom of polyandry. 

It appears from the book of Lieutenant Richard Barton, 
who wrote in 1851, about sevente^^n years before 


^ Dr, Sliortt, pp. 8-9^ 
9 Pr. Shortt, p. 9. 
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Dr. Shortt ( 1 868), that even in his time^ polyandry was on the 
decline. We road in the book that ^'polyandry practised 
of yore seems at present on the decline.’’ ^ If that was so in 
1851^ no wonder that my informant I’otal and his father 
Keniayan.(aged fifty-six) told me, that they have seen no case 
of polyandry in their or adjoining Toda villages. 

Lieutenant Barton attributes the cub toms of polyandry and 
infanticide among the Todas to their rather indolent habits. 
They liked the light work of dairymen and lived upon the 
produce of their cattle. They disdained the harder work of 
agriculture, and so '‘it is their object to limit the number 
of the tribe,” and to have few months to look for corn. 

Another peculiar custom of the Todas is^ as Burton points 
out, this: "Ladies are not allowed to become mothers in the 
huts; they are taken to the nearest wood, and a few bushes 
are heaped up around them, as a protection against rain and 
wind.”^ 1 think this custom is duo to the notion common 
among many Asiatic communities, and wc find it among 
Zoroastrian and Hebrew books also, that ladies in accouche- 
ment are considered to be in a state of uncleanliness daring 
the first few days after delivery. Now the Toda huts being 
too small to allow special arrangements to keep the women 
apart during this delicate state, they seem to have resorted 
to the next beat plan of having a temporary small hut for 
them, which can be easily destroyed after the period of ac- 
couchement. 

The women sing in a nasal tone, which prevents us from 
catching their words clearly. Their cradle song is of a very 
primitive order^ repeating in a nasal tone, words to the effect — 
"O child, do not weep and go to sleep.’’ 

They burn their dead. At first, they place the corpse in a 
temporarily built hut, where the women mourn for about 

• 1 Burton, p. 346 note. 

•2 Ihid^ p. 347. 
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three days. On the fourth day they burn the hut together 
with the corpse. As a part of the funeral ceremony in 
honour of the dead^ they must build at any time, within one 
year after death, a new hut. They kill before it a buffalo as 
an offering and then burn the hut. 
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Read on 26th October 1904. 

President— "USs,. James MacDonald. 

The word Haoina = €)*»= (t,j) comes from 

The root of thfs word „„„i. ...» 

and its derivatives, ®‘" Aryan root >V = to 


pound, to squeeze. Havana the utensil in which 


the twigs of the Haoma plant are 


pounded, Havan 


the G4h or the pa^t of the day at which this plant is pounded. 


and Havanana the priest who pounds it, come 

« 

from the same root. 

In the Avesta, we come across four Haomas : I. — Haoma, 
Haoma in the Avesta whom we Would, for convenience 

n.om. th, prophet. 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11 of the Ya 9 iia speak of this Haoma, 
as well as of the plant Haoma discovered by him. Yagna 
LVII. (19 and 20) and Yashts Meher (88-90) and Asbi 
(5) farther allude to this Haoma. II.— Haoma the plant. 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11 of the Yagna specially treat of this 
plant. We have allusions to it in other parts of the Avesta, 
III. — Haoma, whom we would, for convenience sake, call 
Haoma the hero. He is alluded to in the Yagna (XI, 7) and the 
Yashts (IX. 17 ; XVII. 37, 38). IV. — Haoma Kharenangha. 
He is mentioned only once in the whole of the Avesta (XIII. 
116). In* the Fravardin Yasht, we have along list of the 
departed worthies of old Ir^n who had done some public 


^ This paper waS| as firstj read by me, before the Eighth Oriental 
Congress at Stockholm, in September 1889, at a meeting of the Aryan 
Reotioni presided over by the late lamented Professor Max Mullo^ 

• Journal Vol, YH, No, 8, pp. 203.321. 


88 
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service for the good of the community. The group of names 
in which his name occurs, seems to be that of the names of 
some of the immediate followers of Zoroaster. It appears, 
therefore, that this Haoma Kharenangha, whose Fravashi 
is invoked there, was a great man of Iran who had done some 


good deeds that commemorated his name. 

These four different ITaomas arc known by one or more 

Special names of special names in the Avesta. Some 
these four Haonias. these special names are common 

to two or more than two. The first Haoma, or Haoma the 
prophet, is known as Haoma Diiraosha. In answer to 
the question K6 nare ahi,’^ i.e., ^'VVho are you,^’ put by 
Zoroaster, wlio sees him in a mental vision while purifying 
the sacred fire, ^ he replies, Azem ahm\ Haomo ashava 
Dflraoshu/* i.e,, I am the holy Haoma Diiraosha.’^ 


Tho plant Haoma is specially spoken of as Haoma Zaire. 
It is often addressed to by this name in the Ya§na (IX, 17, 
30, 32). The third Haoma, the hero, is known as Haoma 


1 Atarem pair! Vaoz<lathentem. The ceremony of purifying the tiro, as 
now practiBed by the Paisee priests while reciting tho Ya^iia, consists in 
cleaning and washing with water tho square j-tone slab called Khan 
on. which stands a vase or censer containing lire. The Zaota 
stands before tho fire and recites the following ; — 

.(V») 


W 

VVbi'e r. citing the Ashem vohti tormula thrice, he goes round the stone 
Blab iind cleans a-jd wash- ) it with one band with water from an utensil wbioli 
h. holds in the other, 
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Frashmi. Ho is spoken of by this name in the Yashts, The 
fourth Haoma is, as wo have said above, known as 
Ilaoma Kharenangha. 

Haoma, the prophot, has, besides his appellation of Duraosha, 
also that of Frashmi. The Uaoina Frashmi of tlic Gosh and 
Ashi Yashts is quite different from the Haoma Frashmi of the 
Ya5na and of the Meher and Shrdsh Yashts. This is quite 
evident from the fact^ that the latter lived long before Yima 
(Jamsheed), while the former lived, as it is said in the 
Yashts, in the time of the Kaianlan dynasty, and arrested 
Frangra^yana. the Afrasiab of the Shah-iiaineh. He is the 
Horn, of whom Firdousi speaks as an d/jcd (ajU), /. e., a pious 
man, who had arrested Afrasiab to hand him over as a pri- 
soner to the Persian king Kaikhosnl, whose father Siavakhsh, 
he had put to death. lie is spoken of as a hero on account 
of Ifis courage and bravery in capturing AfrS.siab. The 
reason why these two different Haomas vvljo lived at different 
times — one in the time of the Peshdadian dynasty, and the 
other in that of the Kaianian — were called Frashmi, seems 
to be this, that they both belonged to the same stock of 
family. 

Now, as Haoma, the prophet, had, besides his special desig- 
nation of Duraosha, that of Frashmi, so ILioma, the plant, 
had, besides its special appellation of Zairi, also that of Drtrao- 
sha and Frashmi (Ya§na, X, ; XLH, .5), It was called Zairi 
on account of its physical property of having yellow or gold- 
like colour. The other appellations were due to the fact of its 
being discovered by Haoma Duraosha, who was also known as 
Haoma Frishmi. 

It appears from the Avesta, that there lived in ancient Iran, 

Haoma, the pious man i«an named Haoma. Ho 

or prophet.. lived in the early times of the 

PeshcRdian dynasty, before the time of Vivanghana 
of the Vedas, (the father of Yima of the Vedas). He 
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was known as Haoma Duraosha e.f Haoma^ 

who keeps away death or is immortal^ aud also as Haoma 
Frashmi 

He was a great learned man ^ versed 

in the old religions literature. He had passed a good deal of 
his time in divine meditation on the Hukairya peak of the 
lonely mountains of the Elbourz.^ As a result of that long 
and deep meditationj he had proclaimed to the Iranian world a 
certain religion. Before Zoroaster, he was the first man or pro- 
phet who proclaimed to the world the Mazdayagnan religion.^ 

•t***^*»fi 

His religion was the religion then extant in 
the whole world* 

He belonged to the priestly class.^ 

As Zoroaster had his own religions compositions, so had 
Haoma his own.** He had his Gftthds. 

He had as an opponent one Keresani.'^ 

It was this Haoma who gave his name to the plants which 
he seems to have discovered^ and to the Haoma ceremony 
which he is said to have introduced. According to the Meher 
Yaaht/ he was the first man who prepared the juice iu a mortar 

on the Elbourz mountain. It appears that while 
absorbed in deep divine meditation in his retreat in the 

1 Yajna, IX. 27. » Yfl9na, IX. 24; X. 16. 

1 Ya^na IX, 26; Mchcr S8, 90; LVII. IS. <> jibhl, 5. 

• Ya^na IX. 26. 7 yajna Ha, X, 18. : 

• Heher Yasbt, 89. » Ya 9 na HA, IX, 24. 

” Maher Yaeht 80 . 
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moantains he discovered this plant growing on the mountains^ 
and found it to be nutritious^ health-givings and invigorating. 
He introduced it to the world as suchj but^ in order to make it 
doubly eflScaoiouSs he introduced a certain form of ritual which 
could absorb the mind of the people in holy and religious 
thoughts. A plants in itself health-giving and vigorous, 
when taken under a partial inspiration of divine thoughts, 
was likely to do a great good to the mind as well as to the 
body. This brings us to the description of the plant itself 
as found in the A vesta. 

This plant abounds in the mountains and in the mountain 

„ , valleys.^ Elbourz is the mountain 

Haoma plant • ii i rr i 

where it is generally plentiful. 

Clouds and rain are specially praised as helping its growth. 

Land is specially spoken of as its nourishcr. 

It i# golden or yellow-coloured, well-formed, efficacious; 
and health-giving. Unlike other drinks, it docs not produce 
any degenerating effect. Excellent medicinal properties are 
attributed to it. Dr. Aitchiuson, the well-known naturalist, 
who accompanied the English Afghan Bombay Commission, 
says that the. plant is still used by the people in Afghanistan 
as a household medicine.^ 

‘ Yagna 11 u, X, 3, 4. 

* Ibid lia, X.10. 

3 The followiug ai'O copies of my letter, dated 24th April 1S86, to, and of a 
reply from, Dr. Aitchiuson oo the subject of its medicinal properties;^ 

Letter to Vr, Aitchinson. 

Now when you are interested la finding out the flora of the Hludukush, a 
plant that would answer the description of the Saoma plant met with in the 
Vedas, 1 hope the following description of the plant in the Aresta books of the 
Paisees, wherein, it is known by the name of Haoma, will Interest you. This 
description is found in the ninth chapter of the Ya9na, an old Avesta book. 

Mountains and mountain Talleys are mentioned as places for the luznriant 
growth of this plant. In some places, Mount Elbourz (called Kara B^rdzaiti 
ill the Avesta ) is specially mentioned as its abode. But it must be borne in 
mind, that the Elbourz, mentioned in the Avesta, was not on]/ the present 
Moint Elbourz, a peak of the Caucasus, bnt the name was applied to the 
whole range of moantains, extending from the Uinduknsh in the east to the 
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Having spoken of Haoma, the prophet, who discovered the 
The Properties plant in his mountain retreat^ and 

of Haoma. introducted its use and its ritual, 

conceived in moments oE divine inspiration and pious 
meditation^ and having spoken also of the physical and 
chemical properiics of the plant, we will now speak of, what 
we should term, tlie religious or spiritual properties attributed 

Oaiicisug ill the west. This plant is said to bo a plant with branches and 
sprigs. (The Avcstii word for this is ‘fraspoioga,’ in which word ‘fra* is a 
prefix and ‘sperega’ is the same as English ‘sprig.’) 

It is described as possessing medicinal qualities. It is very often spoken 
of as possessing health-giving and healing powers. 

As to its colour, it is said to bo ‘golden-coloured,’ The Avesta word for 
this is ‘Zairi-gaona,’ by which some orientalists mean ‘green-coloured.’ But as 
green is the usual colour of vegetation, Ido not think there was any 
necessity to say so. The writer seems to mean yellow or gold -coloured, in 
which BCiiso the word Is also elsewhere used, 

I herein forward to you a few sprigs of the plant, which the Parsco priests 
now-a-days use in their Vagna aeremonies, as those of the Haoma plant. This 
plant does not grow in India. It is broujjht from Persia by Mahomedau 
traders. It grows in abundance, they say, at Bushiro and places adjacent. 

Reply of J)r, AitclUnsoti to my above letter. 

The specimens you sent mo are the twigg of a species of EJhedva nut. order 
Gnetacecn. 

A specie.? grows ail over this country — Baluchistan, Afganistau, Cashmere 
and Wes-tern Thibet — \vhich seems to bo indcntilied with the species received. 
The species is here in all this country called hum (pronounced as the English 
word wlwni^ also Jrmmi), la Baluchistan, it, as well as a totally distinct plant 
Periplora is called htait, Itgrow's equally on exposed hills and valleys 

one mass of upright twigs, each twig, if you notice, being made up of joints 
like the joints of the fingers. The bush (from I to 2 feet) is golden-coloured, 
and the twigs are more or less so. This plant has no leaves. It is all twigs 
and jointed. Amongst the Paibana of the Khybor Pass and all over that 
country the twigs are with water made into a decoction and employed very 
largely as a household remedy in sickness, and are considered as possessing 
health-giving and healing properties. Owing to a general likeness of the stiff 
rod-like growth, upright and erect of the two plmts, in Baluchistan, the 
natives equally give both the same name. 

No one would mistake the jointed and true Jhhh for the non- jointed false 
Hum pcriplocn. The latter does not exist here at all. The Efhvdra here is 
only employed to mix with snuff, being first of all burnt. The ashes cause the 
snuff to be more irritating, whether applied as a sternutatory or to the epper 
gum under the front part of the lip, as is the habit here. 
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to Haoma, when taken by a pious and religious person^ after 
the proper performance of a ritual, that would draw away the 
mind of the person from worldly affairs and absorb it in 
spiritual thoughts and reflections. These properties are describ- 
ed in a rich poetical style and in a tone overflowing with 
heart-felt admiration and praise. 

Haoraa prepared and drunk in such a state of pious spiri- 
tual inspiration is likely to give wisdom, courage, success, 
health, increase, and greatness.^ In such a state the devotee 
becomes as powerful as an independent monarch, and is able 
to withstand many dangers coming from ill-disposed persons/^ 
Heaven, health, long life, power to contond against evils, 
victory against enemies, and fore-warnings against coming 
dangers from thievfes, murderers, and plunderers arc the six 
gifts at the disposal of Ilaoma when adequately praised and 
propare*d.^ Ilaoma is specially sought for by young maidens 
in search of good husbands, by married girls desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after knowledge.''* 
He affords special protection against the jealous, the evil- 
minded, and the spiteful. '' He is a check against the influence 
of women of loose character, who change their affections as 
frequently as the wind changes the direction of the clouds.^' 
For all these reasons, ITaoma is called Nmiina-puiti, Vis-paiti, 
Zantu-paiti, and I)anghu-paiti, i.c., the Lord of the house, the 
street, the village, and the country.^ 

But all these above-named good qualities and beneficial 

Qualifications of the effects do not result to everybody and 
man who can drink it , , 

with advantage. anybody that praises Ilaoma and 

prepares and drinks Haoma. They result only to those who 

possess th6 following five moral qualities: Good thoughts, 

good words, good deeds, obedience to God, and right- 

1 HA, IX. 17, 

2 HA, IX, 18. 

« HA, IX. 19, 21. 

* HA^IX. 2 ^ 29 . 


5 HA, IX. 28. 
0 Ha, IX, 32, 
7 HA, IX, 27. 
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eoasness, and never to those who possess the opposite.* On 
the contrary, Haoma curses those who are sinfnl and evll> 

disposed. He says •J*»**j) 

*^>*0 '* I, Haoma, who 

am holy and keeper away of death, am not a protector of 
the sinful." « 

childless and may evil 


bo spoken of thee/’^ 

It appears from the Avesta^ that this ceremony was as old 

Antiquity of the of P^shdadian dynasty. 

cerenion 3 % above, Haoma seems to 

have lived some time before the time of Vivanghana, who is 
spoken of as the first great man who praised and prepared 
Haomaj and who, as a divine return for this good work, was 
gifted with a son Yima ( ) or Jamshed. This ceremony 

seems to be as old as the time when most of the old Aryans 
lived together, and when the ancestors of the Farsees and 
the Hindoos and even of the old Romans dwelt together. 
It appears from the A vesta, that the Haoma ceremony was 
always accompanied by the Barsom ceremony, as it is even 
now. Now, it appears that the ancient Plamines, who, like the 
Athravans of the Persians, were the Roman (ire-priests, and 
whose many practices resembled those of the Athravans or 
Iranian fire-priests, used, whenever they went before the 
sacred fire, twigs of a particular tree. This practice 
resembles that of the Parsee priests, who also used twigs of a 
particular tree when performing the Yagna ceremony before 
the fire. The twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. This comparison shows that this ceremony 
was common to the ancestors of the ancient Romans and 


^ Ht, X, 16. 


S Ha, Xlg ^ 


’ BA, Xlg 1, 
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PersianSi and that therefore the Haoma ceremony which 
always accompanied^ and does even now acoompany, the 
Barsorn ceremocy, is very old. 

We will now pruceed to describe the llao n.i ceremony as 

The Heome ceremony. by the Pur«e prieet,. Be- 

fore doing so, we will u.m aerate the 

utensils called the Alat (ollf) and the other rc.jiisites 
necessary for its performance. 

lU requisites— Uten- Yisparad contains the A vesta 

names of some of these requisites : — 

1. Khodn (el 1 It is a large slab of stone standing^ 
on four legs and cut out of an ordinary stone or marble. 
It is also called Alatguh i.e., the place of the 


utensils. 


It is referred to in the Yisparad^ as 


Asman (I***). 


i.e,, 8(one, because it is made of stone. It is on this slab that 
the mortar. and pestle for preparing Haoma juice are placed 
together with other requisities. Just opposite to this large 
Eli6aD| at. the distance of about four feet, is placed a small 
KhoaOi on which stands a censer of fire. It is called in 


Pahlavi, Atash-gah ^ ^ L the place 

for fire. 

2. H&vanim It is a mortar in which the 

Haoma plant is pounded. It appears from the Avestai that it 
was made either of stone or metal, or 


but nowadays, only metallic 


mortars are used. 

3, Lftl6. It is the pestle for pounding the Haoma in the 
Havanim. It is made of metal. 


4. Barsorn Formerly it was made of the twigs 


of a particular plant. Now metallic wires are used instead. 

• Vieparad, XL 2. 


^ XI. 3. 
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5. Tashta (-**^^**^)* These are the metallic plates^ one 
of which is specially called the tashta of Haoma 

t.e., the plate for Haoma. ^ Another of these plates 

is called Tashta-i-jivam of the Avesta). A third 

is called Shhr^khd&r-tashta, i.e., plate having holes. It is a plate 

through which the juice is pressed 

of the Avesta.) 

6. M&h-rui (isjj *^), i.e., the moon-faced. It consists 
of two crescent-like stands over which the Barsom is 

f 

placed. 

7. Cups ( fuli^n). They are five in number, one 

of which is specially for the collection of the Haoma juice. 

3. A knife (Kdplo) with a metallic handle (-“V-Hj**)- 
This is used to cut off the ends of the twigs which fasten the 
wires of the Barsom. 

9. A carpet It is for the ofiBciating priest 

to sit on. Nowadays there is a third khdan for the priest to 

sit on. It is on this that the StarSta (carpet) is spread. 

^ . Among the organic requisites neces- 

Ors:anic requisites. ° ° ^ 

sary are : — 

1. A twig of the pomegrantae plant (urvarim) 

2. A leaf of the date-tree (aiwyadnghana) 
used to fasten the Barsom wires. 

3. The milk of goat (0am Jivyftm) 


I Vend,, XIV, 8. 


9 Vend., XIV. f. 


* Vend;, XIV. 8. 
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4. Draona It is a round bread of wheat prepared 

by a priest or by any one of the priestly family. 

The oeremoDy of preparing the Haoma juice and drinking 

A description of the consists of four parts : — 

Haoma ceremony; 

1. The primary ceremony of making it pdv, or pure, long 
before using it. 

2. The secondary ceremony of making it pdv, or pure, just 
at the time of using it. 

3. The ceremony of pounding the twigs and preparing the 
juice, now known as the '^Hom g/ilva ni krifi,” i.e., the 
ceremony of passing the Haoma juice through a sieve. 

4. The ceremony of drinking the juice, now called 
^^Hom pivani kria,’' i.c., the ceremony of drinking the 
Haoma juice. 

The first ceremony consists in purifying and cleaning the 

. twigs of the plant before being used. 

The primary cere- * ^ - 

mony of purifying the A qualified priest takes a quantity of 

these twigs and washes and purifies 
them with water, reciting the following formula:— 

i.e., “ Pleased be Ahura Mazda. Piety is the best good 
and happiness. Happiness to him who is pious for the best 
piety'*. 

After being thus purified with water, it is kept in a 
metallic box similarly washed and purified for at least thirteen 
months and thirteen days before being used in the oeremonyt 
The reason, why the twigs of the plant are kept away for 
some time after purification before being used, is explained in 
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tho Vendidild (Ti< 42 and 43), It is to ensure its harmless* 
ness lest it had oorae into contact with some impurities. 

US;»(^-il»i» £)4W»lt| 

Wifii H9WO^*^**C )OOW5*aM)i 

.jt)^*{ynlya)^ 0iu f^a 

-M(^ii)«0 -u^)^a 

t5y“Ctf** ■“ 6{eJ"l^ )Otf*»)«C| HS^»* 


0 Holy Creator of the physical world ! 0 holy Ahura 

Mazda ! Can the Haoma, that is brought into contact with 
the corpse of a dead dog or man^ be purified. 

Then answered Ahura Mazda : Holy Zarathnshtra I it 

can be purified ; (but) not the Haoma^ which is pounded and is 
(then) brought into contact with filth, with deahly impurities, 
and with a corpse. When it is not pounded, four fingers* 
length of it cannot be purified ; ({.«., out of the whole twig 
so polluted, a part, four fingers in length, must be rejected). 
The rest of that may be placed on the ground in the middle of 
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the house until the period of a full year passes. After the 
period of one year, pious persons may eat it, if they like, as 
before.’^ 

Now, though the Vendidad enjoins this purification for 
those llaoma twigs, that have come into actual contact with 
filth and impurities, the custom, as now observed, to ensure 
safety and make the matter doubly sure, enjoins the purifica- 
tion of all the Hasma twigs that are intended for use in the 
religious ceremonies. 

Again, though the Vendidad enjoins a period of one year 
for laying aside the twigs, the present custom enjoins a 
period of thirteen months and thirteen days. 

The priest, after a period of thirteen months and thirteen 
The secondary edre- days, takes a twig out of the 
mony of purifying it. quantity thus purified, and conveys it 

to the* Yazashna-gah, where he performs the ceremony. Ho, at 
first, purifies that particular twig again by pouring water over 

it. While doing so, he recites the •-ai. 


formula recited above. Then, holding the twig in his 
hand, recites the following i 

i.c., “I agree 

to be a worshipper of Mazda, a follower of Zoroaster, an oppo- 
nent ot the Daevas, and a disciple of the religion of Ahura.” 

The priest then announces the Gah, or the time of the day, 
when he performs the ceremony, and declares, that he says the 

prayer and performs the ceremony for 

^ 0 ^ 

«'for tbo homage, glory, 
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pleasure^ and praise of Haoma^ the giver of the strength of 
purity.” 

Then reciting the Ashem Vohu formula four timeS| the 
priest puts his hands with the Haorna twig in a vessel full of 
water placed on a stone-stand on his rights and passing them 
up and down four times purifies the Haorna twig again. 

Then reciting the Yatha Ahu Vairyo formula twice, says 

/. e.y I praise the homage, glory 



strength, and vigour of Haorna, the giver of the strength of 
piety.” 

This finishes the second preliminary ceremony of making 
the Haorna twig pdv^ i.e,, pure. The priesbthen places three 
pieces of the Haonia twig on the llavanini (mortar), which 
lies inverted before him, • 

3, The next process is the process of the preparation of 

The third ceremony the Haorna juice. He begins by 
of preparing the juice, raying : 


i,e., ” I invite 


all the belongings (i.e., the requisites for the performance of 
the ceremony) of the Haorna for the sake of Ahura Mazda ” 

Then he enumerates all the requisites which lie' before him 
for the performance of the Haorna ceremony. While reciting 
their names, the priest looks at all these things before him. 
The things which he now enumerates are Haorna, Myazda, 
Zaothra, Baresman, Gam Hudh&onghem, Urvaram, Apa 
(Aiwyo Vanghubyo), Havana, Aesma Baoidhi, Athra. 

Having enumerated all these requisites, and looked at them,as 
they are laid before him on the Khoan or stone-slab, the priest, 
after a further recital of a few formulae/ places the pieces of 
the Haorna twig in the Havanim (mortar) and then proceeds 
to pound them with the Lal£ (pestle). After pounding it for 
some time, be pours the Zaothra water into it to produce the 
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juice^ reciting the Ashem Vohu formula three times* In 
the interval, while thus pounding, he rings tho Havanim, 
which is made of such a metallic mixture as to give sonorous 
musical sounds when struck with the metallic pestle on its 
sides. 

He again pounds the Haoma reciting the Yathu Ahu Vairyo 
formula four times. Then, with the recital of some forniulse, 
the priest finishes this ceremony of preparing the juice, which 
he now pours into a metallic cup. He then gets down from 
his seat, which is taken over by the Zaota, who is his col- 
league, and vvho now proceeds to perform the whole of the 
Ya^na ceremony. The juice is always prepared by one priest 
and drunk by the other, who is his colleague. 

4 The Zaota then recites the Yacna. He recites the first 
eight chapters, which mostly treat of 

of^nkhS’thrfuTc'y!^ i n vocations in different forms. He then 

recites chapters D, 10 and 11 which 
specially treat of Haoma. These chapters sing the praises 
of Haoma. The Zaota describes in these chapters, before his 
colleague, the good qualities of the Haoma juice which lies 
prepared before him. He describes them in a highly poetical 
way. This finishes the ceremony. 

Wo will here give an analysis of chapters 9, 10 and 11 of the 

Analysis of the three Yagua, wherein the Zaota, before drink- 

chapters on Haoma. ing the juice which is prepared by tho 

Bathwi, and whichlies before him,praises the plant Haoma and 
its discoverer, and describes their good qualities. The descript- 
ion is given, as we said, in a highly poetical style. At one 
place, Haoma is addressed in the second person, at another, 
he is spoken of in the third person. Here and there, quotations 
are given to give greater force to his eulogistic description. 
CHAPTER IX. 

1. The Zaota begins his description of Haoma with an 
account of an interview between Zoroaster and Haoma, the 
discoverer of the plant. Zoroaster, while purifying the 
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saored fire, sees Haoma in his mental vision before him. 
Zoroaster asks Who are you V* 

2. Haoma gives his name and recommends Zoroaster to 
prepare thejuioe of the plant Haoma^ as some of his* pre- 
decessors did. 

3 — 13. In answer to the question of Zoroaster^ Hnoma 
gives the names of several illustrious persons who prepared 
the juice of the plant and performed the Haoma ceremony^ 
and describes the advantages that accrued to them as the 
result. 

14—15. Among these persons, he names Pournshaspa, who 
as a return for the proper performance of the Haoma cere- 
mony, was blessed with a son^ Zoroaster himself. The mention 
of the name of Zoroaster leads Haoma to say a few words in 
praise of the prophet. 

16. This naration by Haoma of the good qualities pf the 
plant and the merituriousness of the ceremony convinces 
Zoroaster about the efficacy of the ceremony, and be begins to 
praise Haoma. 

17—18. Zoroaster continues to praise Haoma, addressing 
him in the second person. 

19 — 21. As the result of the good, accruing from the per- 
formance of the Haoma ceremony, Zoroaster asks six blessings 
for himself, viz . : (1) Health, (2) long life, (3) power to contend 
against evils, (4) victory over enemies, ^(5) forewarning against 
coming dangers from thieves, murderers, and plunderers, and 
(6) paradise. The account of the interview between Zoroaster 
and Haoma ends here. 

22 — 24. The Zaota, who had begun his description of 
Haoma with an account of an interview between Zoroaster and 
Haoma, now continues to give his own view of Haoma. 

25 — ^27. He now looks to the Haoma juice lying before 
him, as squeezed and prepared by his colleague, the Bathwi, 
and addresses in the second person a few words of praise to 
the Himma. 
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28 — 29. Having praised Ilaoma, he asks for some blessings 
upon himself and uiion his colleague of the Yazashuagah. 

30 — 32. He continues to ask a few blessings, not only upon 
himself and his colleagues, but upon the whole community, 
upon the public in general. 

CHAPTER X. 

1. Having asked blessings upon the whole community, lie 
asks a few blessings upon the house where the Haoma cere- 
mony is performed. May evils be away from the house, and 
protection and prosperity take their place.*' While the Zaota 
recites this, the Rathwi places sandal and fragrant incense 
over the firo before him, 

2. Ho addresses Haoma in the second person, praises the 
process of preparing Haoma and its ceremony. 

3—4. He praises the causes that help the growth of 
Haoma, the rain that waters the plant, the moun tains 

whore it grows abundantly, and the mother-earth wbercon all 
vegetation grows, 

5. He wishes an abundant and healthy growth to the plant. 
Kathvri, the colleague of the Zaota, joins him in expressing 
this wish. 

0 — 8. He again resumes his description of Haoma in the 
third person, and speaks of the advantages resulting from the 
proper performance of the Haoma ceremony. He describes 
Haoma as health-giving. 

9. The mention of its health-giving property reminds him 
to address Haoma again in the second person and ask for 
health and success to himself. 

10 — 12. He describes the growth of the plant on the 
Elbourz mountain aud its spread from one hill to another by 
means of birds, who serve as mediums for its spread by means 
of its seeds. 

13 — 14. He describes the good mental qualities, which 
a* reasonable use of the juice with the accompanying ritual 
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imparts to those who make use of it. It makes the mind of a 
poor Dervish as contented and noble as that of a rich and 
learned man. 

15. He who does not make a bona fido good use of Haomoi 
with proper faith in its utility, finds himself deceived in the 
long run. 

16. The evil-minded never derive the advantages that 
might accrue from a proper use and a faithful performance of 
the ceremony. Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds are 
essential for the proper pprforinancc of the ceremony and for 
the acquisition of its good results. An evil-minded person^ 
who does not possess these, never gets the good result. The 
Zaota who performs the ceremony, here declares himself to be 
one possessing such necessary good thoiightii, good words, 
good deeds, etc. 

1 7—18, The Zaota here quotes a statement of Zoroast^pr in 
praise of Haoma to give some weight to his description. 

19. He asks Haoma to help him, and wishes the spread of 
Haoma. 

20. Here, the Zaota is joined by the Ratliwi, and they pray 
together. They jointly praise the cattle and the animal 
creation, which are a source of great happiness to the world. 

21. The Zaota and his colleague, speaking of themselves in 
the plural number, praise the plant Haoma. They invoke 
the Fravashi, the holy spirit of the prophet Zoroaster, whose 
statement the Zaota had quoted. 

CHAPTER XI. 

1 — 3. The Zaota was speaking of the evil-minded (Chapter 
X., 16), that no advantage accrued to them, as they did not 
possess good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. *A quota- 
tion of Zoroaster had brought in a digression. Now the 
Zaota reverts to his former topic and continues to say that 
those who do not perform well the ceremony of Haoma, 
instead of deriving any good, meet with evil cousequenceb. 
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Haoma, Instead of doing tliein any good, on the contrary 
curses them. 

4—6. Those who make a bad u.se of theDraoua (the conse- 
crated broad), consecrated in honour of Haoma, are cursed 
with a bad child. 

7. The Zaota then asks his hearers to be particular in the 
faithful performance of the Haoma ceremony, otherwise they 
would meet with the same bad consequence ns those that 
overtook the evil-minded Afr&siub, who was arrested and 
made a captive by one Haoma Prashmi (who seems to be a 
descendant of the Haoma who discovered the plant). 

8. He pays his homage to Haoma in the words of 
Zoroaster, 

Here ends tho*long description of Haoma by the Zaota. 

The Drinking of the colleague, the Bdthwi, Hereupon 
Haoma. washes his left hand and makes it 

•pdv (pure), and, coming to tho Zaota, lifts up from the 
Khdln the metallic cup which contains the Haoma juice 
and takes it round the suored fire opposite, at the same tirne 
placing sandal and frankincense over fire. He then comes 
back to the Zaota, and holding the cup over the Barsom-dan, 
says to the Zaota : '‘‘May Haoma juice be of twofold, threefold, 
etc., eifioacy to him.” Then ho bands tho jnioo-cup to the 
Zaota,. who holding it in his hand, looks into it, and address- 
ing again for the last time a fow words of praise and invoca- 
tion to Haoma, finally drinks it. The Zaota does not drink the 
whole quantity at onoc, bnt drinks it in three parts, in the 
interval of each of which the RAthwi recites an Ashemvohn. 



A STORY OF SHIVA AS DESCRIBED Iff A 
PANCHI OR GADDHI SONG, HEARD 
IN 1899 AT DHARMASALA * 

Read on 28th June 1905, 

President— Un. S. Edwardes, LC.S. 

I had the pleasure of travelling in the K^ngra and Kula 
valleys in 18fc9. I had left Bombay on 3Uth April and 
returned hero on 18th June. Both these valleys have recently 
drawn the attention of the whole civilized world, for having 
been the principal scene of the recent earthquakes in Punjab. 
Dharmasalil, which is situated at about ten hours’ drive from 
Balhousie, was the first place I had visited. It appears that 
this hill-statioii has met with a very great disaster. Jiord 
Kitchener’s special Earthquake Relief Fund for the army is 
intended for the families of the brave Gurkhas, who were killed 
there by the falling debris of their barracks. This hill is likely 
to be condemned for ever by the Q-eological Department. 
They say that they wait to observe the effect of the coining 
monsoons, to give thoir final decision about it. Messrs. 
Nowrojee and Brother’s firm was the only Parsee firm in the 
whole district of these two valleys. During the absence of its 
head patuer, Mr. Framjee, at the time of the disaster^ the 
business was looked after by his nephew, Mr. Nadir, and this 
young gentleman is said to have done good service there in 
saving the lives of many, though himself most depressed at 
having narrowly saved his life and at seeing his houses, goods 
and business all ruined in a few minutes. His courage and 
fortitude were reported to have drawn a word of recognition 
even from the lips of the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab 
The place of business of this firm at Dharmasula was my head- 
quarters daring my travels in the district. From there, at 
• Journal Vol, VII,, No, 6, pp, 303 — IS, 
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first, I travelled viA Kaiigra and BanitAl to Jawulamiiklii 
( i.e., the volcano-mouthed place). I saw this place on the 
18th and 19th of May. We have a number of places in India, 
and some in close viciniy of our City of Bombay, where we 
see hot springs of water coming out to the surface, thus 
evincing the volcanic condition of ground, or rather the condi- 
tion of higher subterranean temperature under the surface. 
But, if I do not mistake, the Jaw&I&mukhi, in the Kangra 
District, is the only place where we sec flames of gas 
emerging from the ground. When fed with ghee or such 
other greasy substance the flames grow larger. 

In my second excursion, 1 went from Dharmasdla to Sultan- 
pore, the capital of the Kulu District. I went there, vid the 
beautiful Bubu Pass (or as the people there call it ) and 
returned viit Bejourft.' 

Th*e Kfin^ra district and the province of Punjab, wherein 
it is situated, are full of interest, both from an historical and 
a mythological point of view. Their pist history is interesting 
to a Parsee, because it is here, in the Punjab, thiit the 
ancestors of the present Parsees first came into contact with 
the ancestors of the modern Hindus, after their, what we may 
term, pre-historic separation as Iranian and non-Iranian 
branches of the Aryan stock. The district of the Punjab in 
its oldest state was the Sapt-Sindhu of the Hindus and the 
Haft-Hindu of the Parsees. As such, it is specially referred 
to in that well-known first chapter of the Yendidad, about the 
real purport of which various theories are expounded. Laying 
aside the references to India in the Avesta and in the Pahlavi 
books, when we come to Mahomedan authors, we come across 
in the well-known work of Fireshta, a chain of references 


^ The stages via Bubu Pass are D4dh& tPAlampar, Buijn&th, DehlA, Jhaten- 
gri, Budwflni, (throngh Bubu Pass) Karauti, nml SuUanpore, situated on the 
Be&s. The return stages vid Bejoura ^where the beautiful terrace gardens of 
Colonel Rennick are worth- seeing), Kandl, KotAld, Darang, Ul, Dehlu 
BaijnAth, PAlampur, and D&dhd., 
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which show thut^ at one time or another, the ancient kings of 
Persia had a rule over some part of India. Some of these 
referencas may be classed under the head of the legendary 
history of India. Fireshta makes the Indian Krishna a con- 
temporary of Tahmuras. Ho speaks of a sou of this Krishna 
as Maharaja and says of him, that ho had a good intercourse 
with the kings of Ven^ia. (paevasU bd pddihahdn-i-Irdn tarike-i- 
mohbat m dd l mi'dd}*ht) • Fireshta traces the connection of 
India with the Iraninn kings from the I’eshdadian times to the 
Snssanian times. I have treated the siibjectat some length in my 
lecture on ' E irthqiiike and the K&ngni and Kalii Valleys", de- 
livered before the G II jariiti Dny&n Prasdrak Society last April. ^ 

Now, it was while travelling in this picturesque and 
interesting district, that I heard two stories connected with 
the name of Shiva — one at Dharmasalfi on the 22nd of May 
1899 and another at Pathaukote on the 4th of May. 

Before describing the stories of Shiva as henrrd by mo 
there, let us see what position is assigned to Shiva in the 
Hindu religion. Dr. Julius Eggeling, in his article on 
Brahamanism,^ gives an excellent outline of the diflTerent 
phases of Brahamanism, and in that outline assigns to Shiva 
a particular position in its later growth. 

The outline of Dr. Eggeling, shows that there were the 
following five stages in the outgrowth of the Brahamanic 
religion, and the stages are arrived at by two prooesses ? — 

A. I. — The worship of the grand and striking phenomena 
of Nature. The phenomena are various. So, the temporary 
influence of the particular phenomenon to which the wor- 
shipper addresses his praises makes him forget for the time 
being the claims of other phenomena. For example,, if it is 
the rising sun that has attracted his mind, he forgets, for the 
time being, the powerful indueuce of wind, or the torrential 
force of the river, or the grandeur of the mountains, and 
praises the sun as the highest and best object. Such an out- 

1 Dnyftn rrasSrak VlsbayB, Part II, ( pp. 157-96. 
« * Rnoyclopsedia Britannioa, lV>»,Pf 202. 
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pouring of praise leads to a monotheistic ring. In these 
praises, it is not only the physicnl force that impresses' him, 
but also, and that greatly, the moral and intellectual forces. 
That is to say, such a Nature- worship had the spiritual 
element greatly predominant in it. In short, the first stage 
was Nature- worship with the spiiitual element and a mono- 
theistic ring in it. 

II. — The second stage was Polytheism. The prominent 
departments of Nature, or the prominent phenomena of Nature 
were hold by the Vedic bards to be independent of one 
another. But as they had to be looked to witli respect to 
their relation to Man, they were classified. The triple division 
resorted to for tte purpose was — (1) the gods residing in the 
sky ; (2) the gods, residing in the air; and ( 3 ) the gods 
residing on the earth. This then was an attempt at a poly- 
theistic system. 

III. — Tho ‘third stage was that from polytheism to a kind of 
Monotheism. The above-said three classilicatious being once 
made, the sages wore naturally led to assign to one in each 
of the three divisions, the dignity of a chief guardian of his 
own class. That was a step towards Moiiothoisni. 

IV. — The fourth stage was towards Pantheism, /.r., to the 
comprehension of the Unity of Divii.c Essence. The Vedic 
sages said, that the functions of certain gods, — whether at the 
head of groups or divisions or not, — presented a certain degree 
of similarity. In other words, they were to a certain degree 
identical. For example, some of the functions attributed to 
the Sun would be the same as those assigned to the Dawn ; or, 
if I were to give familiar instances to my P.irsce hearers, some 
of the fumifcions assigned to Kbui’ohed, who presides over the 
Sun, would be the same as those assigned to Meher or Mithra, 
the Angel of Light; or some of the functions assigned to 
Vata, or Wind, would be the same as those assigued to liftni 
Khastra. Such a reflection led them to suppose that a certain 
Divine Essence pervades the whole of Nature. 
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( B) There was another feature also that led to the same 
result^ Le., to the Pantheistic conception of the Unity of the 
Divine Essence pervading everywhere. 

The origin and existence of Man and Universe were great 
problems. 

I. — The early bards and thinkers had^ as stated above^ the 
first stage, viz,, Nature-worship. 

II. — In this stage^ in their praises of God, they attributed 
to the various gods highest cosinical functions. That was 
polytheism. 

HI.— They latterly began to perceive the inconsistency of 
assigning the supremacy of these cosmical functions to a 
number of divine rulers. Southey conceived ‘^au independ- 
ent” power, endowed with all the attributes of a supreme 
deity, the creator of the Universe, including the gods of the 
pHiithoon. Tho independent supreme power or dei/y was 
known as Praj&-pati or Vishvakarraa. He was*- a personal 
creator. That was a step to monotheism. 

IV. — But to several minds, this conception of One Personal 
God was not free from difficulties. They said^ as it were, 
‘ Yes, there is a call from above, from whom you call a Personal 
God, but there is also a response from within, from some 
inward agent in Man himself. Where is it from? ” They 
said, in reply, that there was, as it were, a spiritual unity in 
-Man himself, in every man, in every living being. If I were 
to say in Zoroastriaii phraseology, they said, there is that 
Farohar, a spiritual unity in Man himself. The supreme 
Being had a Farohar, a spiritual unity of the best and first rate 
type. Man had also th-at spiritual entity. So they were led 
to believe, that all these ‘^mnny individual manifestations” 
were of one universal principle. 

Thus, by this second process also, they came finally to a 
Pantheistic conception. 

In the first three stages, arrived at by the above two pro- 
cesses, the mass of tho people on the one band, and the pridstly 
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or the learned class on the others were to certain extent on a 
common ground* By successive stage they arrived to Mono- 
theistic conceptions. But the priestly or the learned class 
separated here from the mass. In its advance to Fantheistio 
conceptions that led to the impersonal Brahma^ the Universal 
self-existent soul^ it parted company from the mass. The 
Brahmins (priests) tried to combine the monotheistic and pan- 
theistic conceptions by a compromise which made Praja-pati, 
the personal creator of the worlds a manifestation of the 
impersonal Brahma^ the Universal self-existent soul. 

Well^ all this was good for the learned class who indulged 
in such metaphysical and theosopbio speculations, but the mass 
of the people did not take to those ideas. To them, Brahma 
was ^'’an abstract* colourless dioty.*' They wanted to have 
their own old gods, whom they could worship, in some 
conci^te form. 

So, in spite of the advance of the Pantheistic conception of 
religion, the people generally worshipped their own gods» the 
different parts of the country having their particular favourite 
gods, even the old aborigines, the Dasyus contributing their 
own belief in some cases. 

V. — We now come to the last stage. The above being the 
state of affairs, the priestly or the learued class, in order to 
continue their influence upon tho people, began to recognize 
and incorporate into tbeir system some of the most popular 
objects of popular devotion and thereby to establish a kind 
of Catholic creed for tho whole community subject to the 
Brabamanic law.’* Vishnu and Shiva or Mahadova ( L e,., the 
great god ) were two deities thus incorporated into Brabaman- 
ism at this fifth stage. 

It appears, that human nature being the same in all ages 
and in all countries, what happened in India in ancient times 
happened in the West in later times. It is said that the early 
successors of Christ, and even Christ himself, had, to a certain 
extent, to incorporate into their new system, older beliefs of 
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tbe people. Ptolemy Sauter or Ptolemy when trying to 
preserve the Unity of State and Religion, thought of found- 
ing a new religion for his people of Egypt. To make it 
acceptable^ he had to dwell upon many of the elements of the 
older religion of the country. Mahomed had to preserve some 
of the elements of the old Zoroastriaii religion in his new 
religion. Even Zoroaster had to preserve the elements of the 
old Paoiryd*tka6sha belief. 

Having determined the position of Shiva in one of the 
different stages of the evolution of the Hindu religion^ 1 will 
now describe the two stories of Shiva which T had heard in 
the Kangra district. The first was recited to me on 22ud 
May 1899 at Dharmasala, in a song by a person of the Panclii 
or Gaddhi tribe residing in that district. It was kindly 
interpreted to me by my host^ Mr. Framjee, of the firm of 
Messrs Nowrojee & Brother. • 

I. — Shiva had a fight*, with a Daiiya iu *’ which he 
came out successful. In the fightj the water of all the 
surroundiug rivers and streams had turned iuto blood. So^ 
Shiva had no water to drink. He went, therefore, to the 
adjoining country of Himpat^ {UU, the owner of the snowy 
country), whose king was one Gajput. He went near his 
residence, where he saw a girl playing with her dolls. Her 
name was Gurja ( ). He asked water from her, but being 
engaged in her play, she refused to give him any water. 
Kiug Gajput, hearing from the upper part of his residence 
the conversation between the stranger and his daughter, got 
augry upon her. He said to his daughter : You are 

disgracing the good name of my hospitable country in thus 
refusing water to a traveller. You are fit to be married to a 
leper. I name a period of seven days, by the end of which 
this stranger has the option to marry you. ” He said to 

V Another form of Himavat ** tbe personification of the Himalaya 
monnlaini, hnaband of Mead or Menakft, and father of (Jmd and QangSi,'* 
Dowaon's Claaalcal Dictionary (1879), p« lai. 
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the traveller ; I give this girl in marriage to you. You 
must make all preparations to marry her on the seventh 
day from this date. ” 

The girl, on hearing this^ began to weep and went to her 
maternal undo, Himanpat^ and related to him her coming 
misfortune^ to be married to an unknown poor stranger. On 
hearing this^the uncle thus stipulated with the stranger (Shiva): 

marry this girl, you must come with 9 lacs of Jogis,^ 
9 lacs of Kairagis and 9 lacs of Saena (/.c., troops). All those 
men must be of the same colour and features. If you will 
come thus prepared, you will have this girl in marriage.” The 
uncle thought, that by these stipulations he could make the 
marriage impossible. 

The period of ’seven days was too short for such grand 
preparations, even for Shiva. So, be made one night equal to 
six nfonths and one day equal to one year. He then went to 
his own country, and, at the end of the stipulated period, 
returned to the country of Gurja with the above-mentioned 
number of men in hisjd/^ (i.e., the marriage party). On his 
way, he had to cross a large river, the god of which, Samudhra 
Raja i e., the king of the sea), did not give him 

the way. The river was full of torrents, and so he could not 
cross it. He beseeched the god to let him cross, but in vain. 
The Samudhra Raja said: '*’1 am 12 jojan 
man height) deep, and 18 jojan broad. 1 do not care for 
you.” Shiva said: ^’Do not be proud, and give me way.” 
As the Samudhra Raja did nob give him way, Shiva asked the 
assistance of one Sunku'-^ ^ monster. He drank 

away the water of the Samudhra (/. e,, the river). Then the 
jdn {Le,, •the marriage party) crossed the river. Proceeding 
further, Shiva found the road blocked up with snow, over 


claBB of Hindu asoetios. 

2 Perhaps Sinhikd, a R^kshasi, whose habit was to seize the shadow of 
the object she wished to devour and bo drag the prey into her jaws.*’ 
(Duwbox^’s ClBBsicil Diotioni^rj (1879)i p. 293, } 
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which- he could .not find his way. He^ therefore^ asked his 
elephant^, named Magana ( ), to use all his strength to 

tread over the snow^ disperse it^ and make the way. The 
elephant tried his bestj but failed. Shiva, therefore^ asked tlie 
assistance of Bhimdeva® to open the way over the snow. He 
•also failed. Then^ he asked the assistance of mor or titar (a 
bird of the peacock type.) The bird sat over a line of lofty 
trees, whose branches were not buried under the snow, and 
pointed out the track of the road covered over with snow 
Shiva, therefore, got a herd of goats and sheep and made 
them pass over the road so pointed out; The treading of the 
sheep and tho goats caused the snow to melt. The jdu, or the 
marriage party, then passed over tho road so formed. 

[Then, in order to make his followers of one colour and 
features, as stipulated by Gurja’s uncle, Shiva requested Indra 
to pour rain of such liquid as would make his followers 
of one colour and features. That was done. 

So the conditions of marriage being fulfilled, the marriage 
was celebrated. Before presenting himself- before GurjA, 
Shiva assumed the form of a leper. Qurja finding these 
millions of followers of one feature, asked who her wonld-bo 
husband was. She was told that tho one who had the 
marriage sheJA i. c., a kind of rich cloth put on by the 
bridegroom) was her husband. Finding that the man with 
the shold was a leper, she began to weep again. The advisers 
of Shiva then said to him that, perhaps, Gurjd would die of 

1 Shiva’s ** garment is the ikin of a tiger, a deer or an elephant . . . 

The elephant’s skin belonged to an Asara named Gaya, who acquired Buch 
power that he would have oonquered the gods and would have destroyed the 
liuniBfhad they not fled to Benares and taken refuge in a temple o& Shiva, who 
then destroyed the Asnra, and, ripping up his body, stripped ofE the (elephant) 
hide, which he oaet over hia shonldcrs for a cloak.” (Williams, as quote by 
Howson in his Classical Dictionary (1879), p. 299. ) 

2 Tho second of the live PAndn prlnocs, and mythically son of Vdyu 

the god of the wind. ” Tic was a man of vast size and bad great strength 
. • . • By htg power of flight, and with the help of EJanum&n, he ma&e 

hifl way to Knvera's heaven i high up in the Himalayas.” (Ibid, p. 60.) 
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fright and terror at the idea of having to marry a leper. 
They^ therefore^ advised him to assume his own features. He 
did so, and married Gurja in the end. 

Thus ends the story in the song, and the girl Gurja is 
represented in the end, as singing her happy fortune in having 
a great personage like Shiva as her husband. She sings : 
Dhan^ dhan mere taleo, 

Badre t-akne shadi hoiyo. 

{^rx 

<1^5^ 

?. Happy, happy is iny fortune, 

That I am married in a high family. 

Describing the jdii., or the marriage procession, she sings; 
Age bita merfi sarnie chalere, 

Picho, piche, Goroji chalere/ 

Goreji athan jor d(^ 

Theri bita chalere. 

(^3l Him 

\ 

^{im 

=Hi^ ) 

Trmslation. — My husband walked on the front in the way ; 
The Goreji (i.e., the priest) walked behind him; 

The priest walked folding his hands; 

Thus they all walked on the way. 

I do not know, if the story which I have heard at Dharnia- 
sala, and which I have here given, is described in any form 
somewhere else. We find stray allusions in the Purftns to 
the marriage of Shiva with the daughter (Parvati or Devi) of 
the king Him vat, but not the story itself, which seems to have 
been worked up by some local bard on the fact of the marriage 
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referred to in the Purdns. The Purdns say that this daughter 
of Himvat was Shiva’s first wife, Sittij in her second birth. 

The Brahma Vaivarta Piiran' says: ^^Satl^oon obtained 
another birth in the womb of the wife of llimavan, and Shiva, 
collecting the ashes and bones from her funeral pile, made a 
necklace of the bones, and covered his body with the ashes, 
and thus preserved them as fond memorials of his beloved. 
Soon was Sati born, the daughter of Mena, excelling, in 
beauty and every virtuous quality, all created beings, and 
grew up in her mountain home like the young moon, increas- 
ing to its full splendour. But she was still a girl when she 
heard a voice from heaven, saying, ‘Perform a severe course 
of austere devotion, in order to obtain Shiva for a husband, as 
he cannot otherwise be obtained/ On hearing this, Parvati, 
proud of her youth, smiled disdainfully, and thus thought, — 
^ Will he, who bears the bones and ashes that belonged Vo mo 
in a former hirth, not accept mo when ho beholds me thus 
young and lovely? Will he, who, on account of the grief he 
felt for my having formerly consumed myself, wandered over 
the world, not accept me for his spouse, when redolent of life? 
And how can disjunction exist between those who have been 
predestined from their first being to be husband and wife?’ 
Thus confident in her youth, her loveliness, and numerous 
attractions, and persuaded that, on tho first mention of her 
name, Shiva would bo auxious to ospouso her, Parvati did 
not seek to gain him by the performance of austere devotion, 
but night and day gave herself up uuweariedly to joyous 
sport amidst her damsels.” 

Legendary stories like these seem to have been originally 
composed for one or another or both of tho following two 
objects: — 

1. For illustrating the power or qualifications of a parti- 
cular god or hero. 

1 Col. Vans Kennedy's Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient 
Qindu Mythology'.’ (1831), p, 333. 
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2, For illustrating or doscribing some local events. 

Now this story of Shiva does not seem to me to have been 
intended for tho first purpose, to glorify Shiva. The 
story does not bring out in any prominent relief any of tho 
attributes assigned to him as Budra, under which namoi (and 
not under tho name of Shiva^) he is referred to in the Vedas. 
Nor does the story particularize any of his attributes as descri- 
bed in the TJpanishads, the ItAinayana or the Purans, and as 
summed up by Dowson.^ So, I think, the story is intended 
to describe some local traits or beliefs of the Himalayan 
districts, and while so describing them, it is thought advisable 
to connect them with the honoured and sacred name of 
Shiva. 

The story in its original form seems to have been intended 
to allude to some physical facts about the district, such as 
(a) its being covered over with deep snow at times — the very 
word him, ko,, snow, in the names of kings such as Himpat 
and Himanpat points to this fact ; (h) its possessing deep and 
broad rivers, at times impassable for a long period; and (c) 
the rain-water assuming different colours.^ We have another 
instance of such a story, illustrating the physical facts of 
the district of Jalandhar, which is situated near Kiingra dis- 
trict. I will quote this story as described by Cunningham 
in his Archmological Survey of India.^ 

'*Tlio rich district of Jalandhar formerly comprised the 
whole of the upper Doabs between the Kavi and the Sutlej, 
• • . . The name is said to have been derived from tho 

famous Diiuava Jalandhara, tho son of the Ganges by tho 
Ocean, who is considered the ‘Father of Rivers/ At his 
birth the earth trembled and wept, and tho three worlds 
resounded; and Brahma having broken the seal of meditation, 


^ A ClasslcBl Dicllonary by Dowson (187UJ pp. 296-300. 

> It is said, that at times, the rain-water in some parts of Punjaub, paspin^f 
through dying particles of dust raised by storms, assumes different colours. 

3 Vol. V., p. 145, 
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and having perceived the universe lost in terror, mounted 
his hansa, and reflecting on this prodigy, proceeded to the 
Sea .... Then Brahma said — ^^Why, 0 Sea! dost thou 
uselessly produce such loud and fearful sounds V* Ocean 
replied ‘It is not I, O Chief of Gods! but my mighty son who 

thus roars When Brahma beheld the Avondorf ul 

Son of Ocean, he was tilled with astonishment ; and the child 
having taken hold of his bread, ho was unable to liberate it 
from his grasp, but Ocean, smiling, approached and loosed it 
from the hand of his son. Brahma, admiring the strength of 
the infant, then said, — '‘From his holding so firmly, let him bo 
named JalandhaiV’; and further, with fondness bestowed on 
him this boon “This Jfilandhara shall be unconquered by 
the gods, and shall, through my favour,, onjoy the three 
worlds.*’ ^ 

I have quoted this passage at length, as it seems to contain 
a very distinct allusion to the physical fact that the plains of 
Jalandhar, which form the junction point of the valleys of 
the Indus and the Ganges, wore once covered by the Ocean. 

• • • As there seems to be no doubt that the Ocean once 

filled the valleys of both rivers, I think it very probable that 
the legend of Jalandhar is rather a traditionary remembrance 
of the curious physical fact than the invention of the Puranic 
author.*'* Cunningham then proceeds in his story and says: 

“ The invincibility of Jtilandhar was derived from the 
spotless purity of his wife, Vrinda, which was overcome by 
the fraud of Vishnu in personating her husband. The Titan 
(Jalandhar) was then conquered by Shiva, Avho cut off his 
head ; but quickly the head rejoined the trunk, and repeatedly 
did it regain its wonted place after having been dissevered by 
Shiva.** 

Thus, this story, given by Cunningham about the adjoining 
district of Jalandhar, alludes to the physical fact, that the 

^ Vans Kennedy's Beaearches into the Nature and AflEiuity of Ancient 
Hindu Mythology, Appendix, p. 467. 
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land of Jalandhar was once covered over by the Ocean. 

I think that the story heard by me in the Kangra Valley also 
describes some physical fact about the district. In my story 
also you have the Ocean (Samudra) and the rivers playing 
their part. The sea (Samudhra) is made to withdraw its 
waters. Again Shiva plays some part in Jalandhar’s story 
as in mine. In my story^ he personates a leper before 
Gurja^ as in Cunningham’s story Vishnu personates before 
Vrinda, the form of her husband. 

There is one further fact in Ounnitigham's story about 
Jalandhar^ to which I would like to draw your attention. I 
think that the allusion in the story to the earth trembling and 
weeping at the birth oE Jalandhar^ to the resounding of the 
three words and 'to Brahma perceiving the universe lost in 
terror^ refers to the physical fact of a disaster of an earth- 
quake at the time when the allegorical story was composed. 
Cunningham explains the physical fact of the Samudra 
(oceanh &c.^ but does not refer to this^ because perhaps he did 
not even dream of a disaster like the one that has overtaken 
the district. I thinks that at the time when the story origi- 
nated, a disaster, similar to that at present or even greater, 
must have overtaken the country and destroyed a large part 
of it. 

II. — There is another story of Shiva which I beard in the 
Eangitl District. It was described to mo as a story of 
Mahudev, but we know that Mahadev, /.c.9 the great god, is 
another name of Shiva. The story runs thus ; — 

The father-in-law of Mahadev once performed the Yagna 
ceremony. He invited all the gods, but notMahddev, because, 
once, whe,n he went before his father-in-law, he did not pay 
him due respect, under the presumption, that he, being the 
great god (Mahadev), need not pay any respect to another, 
inferior to him in rank, though socially his elder. Sati or 
Parbati, the wife of Mahadev, expressed a desire to go to the 
yapa with her husband. Mahadey said: '^How can I accom- 
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pany you^ when I am not invited by your fatheri who has 
invited all other gods.*’ Pirbati then went alone with the 
permission of her husband. Her father^ who was vexed upon 
his son-in-laWj MahadeVi did not welcome his daughter and 
paid no countenance to her. She felt this insult, and so 
threw herself in the fire of the Yagna. Her servants at onoe 
ran to Mahadev and informed him of what had happened. 
Mahddev went to the spot, and with his trident lifted up her 
burning body and went away with it. On the spots where 
fell the different parts of her burning body, there arose the 
shrines of different goddesses. Kangra, Jawaldji and Anchat- 
purni are the sacred places in the Kangr& district where the 
parts of her burning body had fallen. Her female organ fell 
near Calcutta at a place called Karu. So, the place is said to 
have assumed the figure of a female organ, and is believed to 
be subject to the menses common with women. 

Just as in the first story, the local bard seems to'have baaed 
his song on one or two facts alluded to in the Purans, here, in 
the second story, tradition seems to have added local features 
about the local temples and goddesses to one or two original 
Fur&nic references. 

The principal fact of Shiva or Mahadev not being invited 
by his father-in-law is referred to in several Purans, Vans 
Kennedy refers to them at some length. The following^ 
is a reference to Shiva not paying due respects to his 
father-in-law. 

**At a certain solemn sacrifice performed in heaven, when 
Daksha entered, all the deities rose and saluted him except 
Shiva. 'Daksha observing Shiva sitting apart, and, not endur- 
ing his want of respect, thus addressed the assembly, his eyes 
burning with anger : 'Hear, all ye gods, what 1 now speak, 
impelled by truth and not by ignorance or hatred. That 
despiser of fame, who is devoid of ^hame, a deviater from the 


1 Vidt the Vuman Purdn as quoted by Vaos Kennedy, pp, 291-92, 
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right path^ and a contemner of all virtuous obaervanceSi 
having obtained my consent, took before priests and fire the 
hand of my daughter^ excellent as Savitri^ in marriage. But 
though that monkey-eyed has married my fawn-eyed daughter, 
yet he rises not to salute me, nor does he address me with 
proper compliments: and even despising the spotless maiden, 
treats her as if she were the child of some low-born man ; for 
he wanders about surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, 
naked, with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of 
a funeral-pile, ornamented with human skulls and bones and 
sometimes laughing, sometimes weeping. Nor does aught 
appertain to him, either good or auspicious, except his name 
(Shiva); and yet at the desire of Brahma I gave my tender 
and virtuous daughter to this delighter in inebriated men, 
this lord of ghosts and demons, whose hardened heart is dead 
to all affection, and whose soul is formed of naught but 
darkness/' The following are further references to this story 
in the Purilns as given by Kennedy. It was at the con- 
clusion of this sultry season that Daksha made preparations 
for a great sacrifice, to which he invited all his daughters 
and sons-in-law, except Shiva and Sati.*’"'^ The reason 
assigned for not inviting Shiva, who is here also called 
Maheshwara, which is another form of Mahndev, is this : 
** Daksha did not invite them, on account of Shivu being a 
KnpolV^^ Kapoli means '^a religious mendicant who carries 
a human skull for an alms — dish.”^ 

Again, the death of Sati or Parbati is variously described. 
The Vaman Puran thus refers to it. Jay a, the daughter of 
Gautama, paid a visit to Sati, who on observing her arrive 
alone, said : 'Why have not Vijaya, Jayaiiti, and Aparajita 

i Bhagwat, Bkanda IV, Chap, 2, as quoted by Vans Kennedy. Researches 
of Hindu Mythology (1831), pp. 291-92. 

* Hindu Mythology by Vans Kennedy, p. 294. 

•» Ibid, p. 294. 

Ibidf p. 294 fi. 
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come with thee T ’ Jay a replied^ ‘ They are all gone with 
their mothers and husbands to the sacrifice^ and my father 
Gautama and mother are aho gone there ; but I am come to 
see thee and to enquire why thou and Maheshwara are not 
repairing to that festival of heaven, to which all the immortals 
and holy sages have been invited ? ’ On hearing these words, 
Sati, as if struck with a thunderbolt, fell to the ground and 
expired with anger.” ^ 

The Padraa Puran^ describes her death in a different way. 

Daksha prepared a sacrifice at Gungadwarn, to which came 
all the immortals and divine sages.” Sati or Parvati or Devi 
asked her father why her husband Shiva was not invited. 
Daksha said that the reason was that he was ' the bearer of 
a human skull, a delighter In cemeteries, accompanied by 
ghosts and goblins,’ &c., in short that, as said above, he was 
a Kapoli. Sati was incensed at these words and she defended 
her husband,* saying that all the gods owed inuclf to him. 
Having defended him she fixed her mind in profound 
abstraction, and by her own splendour consumed her body.” 

The Brahma Vaivata Purftu,'’ assigns the following reason 
for Daksha, not inviting Shiva. Unfortunately, at a festival 
given by Brahma, a dispute took place between Shiva and 
Daksha, and enmity was the consequence. When, therefore 
Daksha shortly afterwards prepared a sacrifice, he did not 
invite Shiva, nor assign him any portion of it. On observing 
which, Sati reviled her father, and with an agitated heart left 
the assembly. . . , She then in deep affliction proceeded 

to the banks of the celestial Ganga, and there, having 
worshipped Shankara, and having fixed her thoughts on his 
lotus feet, forsook her body.” 

Now the second story, as heard by me seems to have been 
worked out on the basis of the Puranio references. It 

^ Ibid, p. 298, 

2 Ibid, pp. 329«331. 

• Hindu Mythology, by Vans Kennedy, p, 331, 
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describes how the temple of Jawal^mnkhi came into existence. 

The gas jets of Jawalamukhi are identified with the flames 
proceeding from the mouth of the Daitya King or demon 
Jalandhara overwhelmed with mountains by Shiva. This 
is the Daitya referred to in the above Gaddhi song. 

Now this Jawalskmukhij or Jawainjii is known by the people 
there as the lesser or smaller Jawalaji^ while they call the temple 
at Baku^ where the naphtha gsis is constantly burning in the 
form of large flames, as the greater Jawal&ji. This Jaw&laji 
of Baku was mistaken by some recent travellers as a Parsee 
fire-temple, but it is now settled, that it was a Hindu temple^ 
On the authority of the inscription on the gate of the temple 
copied by Dr. 8. Hedin, the well-known Swedish traveller of 
Central Asia, and kindly shown by him to me during my 
interview with him at Stockholm on 8rd September 1839, 
I have shown elsewhere, that the temple is not a Parsee fire- 
temple, and that the priests, reported by some travellers as 
Parsee priests, were Hindu Brahmins. 

The inscription in the Baku temple, as given by Dr. S. 
Hedin, runs thus: — 

in® II ^ w i| : || 

SIT II ^ 

H ^r% |i vr 's^T wnrr 

The very name Ganesh in this inscription shows that this 
temple is a Hindu temple. Again, the year of Vikram&jit, 
referred to in it, also leads to the same conclusion. Unfor- 
tunately the year is not legible. 

M. Dumas in his ‘^Impressions de Voyage-Le Caucase^'^ 
refers to the temple of Baku. While describing this temple, 
he gives 'some correct facts, but his conclusion, that the 
temple is a Parsi Artech Gah (Atash-Gah) is erroneous.^ For 
example, he says Dans une de ces cellules £tait une niche 

^ Vide the Gazetteer of Jalandhara. 

* Deuxi^me S^ric, Chap, XXII., Bakon (Kd. of 1865), pp, 28*31. 

s ibid, p. 28 . 
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creus^ dans la maraille. avec an rebord sar lequel dtaient 
posees deax petites idoles indiennes.”^ Now^ this fact^ of two 
idols being placed in a niche in the wall shows it to be a Hindu 
temple. 

Again M. Dumas says: ^'Une messe hindoae commenca • . 
. . dans lequel le nom de Brahma revenait de minute en 

minute.”^ This fact^ of the name of Brahma being repeated 
by a priest in a Hindu mass^ shows clearly, that the temple 
was a Hndu temple and the priests, Hindu Brahmins. 

Again he says: '' De temps en temps • . . . le desservant 
frappait Y une contre V autre deux cymbales qui rendaient un 
son aigu et vibrant.'^^ This statement^ that from time to time 
they played with the cymbals^ shows that the temple was a 
Hindu temple^ and the priests^ Brahmins. ' 

1 /6iW, p. 3P. 

■ Ibid, p 30. a /btVf,p.80. 



NOTE ON THE KOLIS OF BASSEIN • 

Read on~-25th July 1906. 

President— M. Edwardes, I.C.S. 

I had the pleasure of going to Bassein on the 21&t of April 
last to see the whale that had been carried to the shore of the 
sea there. 

When there^ I interrogated some of the fishermen on the 
subject of the whale and on some of their castoms and man- 
ners. Taking advantage of this opportunity, when oUr 
learned President has read his paper to-day on the Kolis of 
Bombay, I beg to submit my few notes of the conversation I 
had with the Kolia there. 

First of ^11, I would give some particulars about the whale 
itself. I read some days ago in the Beport of the Proceedings 
of the last meeting of the Bombay Natural History Society, 
that the Society had taken some measurements of the whale. 
1 do not know on which date they took the measurement. 1 
submit my figures for comparison. I must say, that I did not 
take the measurement myself. It was very dfficult to go near 
the whale itself, both on account of the horrible putrifyiog 
smell that it gave out, and on account of the muddy condition 
of the soil on which it lay. The oil flowing from its body had 
made the soil very muddy. However, 1 was at the distance 
of about six or seven feet from the whale. A fisherman, 
whom 1 paid for the work, took the measurements. 

1 will put down here the measurements of the whale taken 
at the time. I had no tape with me to take the measuremets. 
So, I took a stick from a fisherman there and took therewith 
the measurements. 1 put down the fbeasurements in my note 
book in numbers of the stick. I produce herewith the stick 
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On measuring it^ I find that it is 40 inches in length. 
reducing my measurements from the sticky to our English 
measure^ I give my measurements as follow : — 

The length of the whale was 73 feet 1 inch. 

The height of the whale was 4 feet i inches. 

The length of its tongue was 1 5 feet. 

The length of one of its two wing-like sides was 9 feet 
7 inches. 

The village near Bassein where the whale was founds and 
from the villagers of which I collected some information about 
the fishermen there, is known as Kangao in the 

precincts of Kaplur. It is about half an hours’ drive 

by tonga from the town of Bassein itself. 

The whale was at first found on the sand of the shore. It 
lay there for about a week. Then^ it was on the 17th of April 
that a largo number of fishermen gathered together and 
pulled it up^ at the time of the rising tide, further down 
towards the village^ by means of ropes. I saw it at the latter 
place. 

The attention of our Bombay people was drawn to this 
matter by a short reference to it in the Times of India of the 
20th of April 1906, and I wont with my family there by the 
first morning train on the 21st of April. I took an interest 
in the sight, because I remembered having heard in my 
ohildhood from my mother of a large whale having been 
washed in on the eastern foreshore of Upper Golaba where I 
lived. 1 was told that hundreds of people from the city went 
there to see it. 1 have given above my measurements^ but I 
give below the measurements given by a correspondent of the 
Times of India in its issue of 19th July 1906, for the sake of 
comparison and for preserving the notes of that corres- 
pondent in our Journal for some future reference : 

^^As measured by a tape this monster is 63 feet long from 
head to tail, and 30 feet wide. The lower jaw is 1 8 feet long, 
10 feet lyide, nod ha9 a space large enough to accomg)odc|1io 
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six persons seated as in a bander boat. Each fin is about 
6 feet long and 4 feet wide. This sea monster is apparentiy 
one of the Greenland species as the lower jaw is larger and 
longer than the upper. The spot where the creature is lying 
is about 4 miles from the station and a tonga can take one to 
within 500 yards of the whale. It is one of the largest of the 
species known to exist and the preservation of the skeleton^ 
which is yet intact, may be of interest to the Natural History 
Society or to those concerned in the ^^New Museum.’^ Early 
steps would, however, be necessary as the flesh about the jaw 
has already been torn away and dogs have been picking and 
tearing o£E the flesh at other parts of the body. It is well 
worth one’s while to view the carcass, even in its present half 
decomposed statf, as the sight of a whale covered with its 
flesh and stretched at full length on land is one that may not 
again occur in a lifetime. Personally, I can say that I have 
seen a ''whale,” a thing which many cannot, and will 
probably never get a chance of seeing. The preservation of 
the skeleton, i. e., of the spinal column, the jaw and the head 
would furnish a very good idea of the magnitude of this 
great sea monster. ” 

The fishermen called the whale, that was carried to the 
shore and is referred to here, and such other large whales 
which, they said, they occasionally saw on the sea there, 
“Dev-mas,” i. e., the God-fish. When asked, why 
they called it Dev-mas, they said it was for two reasons. The 
first was, that it was the largest kind of fish. The second 
reason was that when they came across such whales in the 
midst of the sea, being afraid lest they may do them harm, 
they addressed them as follows : — 

i. “ Grod, Father ! Give us the way. ’’ 

On seeing the whale on shore, they gave it the offering of 
»• flower and rice. 
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Now I come to the subject of the Kolis themselves. The 
name of my principal informant, who was surrounded by a 
number of other fishermen^ was Konia, the son of Arjoon, the 
son of Kama. He did not know the names of his forefathers 
higher up. His age was 40. 

These fishermen wore Hindus, and belonged to the caste 
called Mangela. Those Mangela fishermen have their 

oaste-men in Bombay, Mahim, Agasi, Kelva-Mahim, Tarapur. 
and Dehnu. Dehnu is their farthest limit. 

Their living was upon fishing and tilling the ground. 

There are about 300 people of this caste at Bassein. 

They married among themselves. They had no \{l{ 
with other castes of fishermen, t.e*, they did not eat with them. 
They drink liquor. They ate fowls and mutton, but not beef, 
They had polygamy among them, but not poliandry. They 
had widow re-marriages among them. ,, 

When asked, when their forefathers came to Bassein, they 
said it was before the time of the Portuguese, from the very 
time of Brahmft 

Among their gods, one was a sea-god, known as Gomuvir. 
The scat of that god was a rock in the sea. They laid the 
offering of flowers and leaves, on it. 

Naliaripunam {%•€., the Oocoanut Holiday),. Holi, and 
Shivaratri were their principal holidays. They believed in 
Shri N4rdyen, who lived in the Kailas j i.c., Paradise. 

They had no intermarriages among near relatives. They 
had infant marriages, but the minimum age for it was 
generally ten. On the occasion of the marriage, they sent for 
a Brahmin from Bassein. His fee varied from Be. 1 to Bs. 5. 
They sent for him also on the occasion of a death. The fee 
then was generally smaller, but at times it was Bs. 4. 

On the eleventh day after death, they had i.e., 

they gave offerings of sweetmeat balls. 

It was after great persuasion that 1 could prevail upon 
them to sing me one of their songs. The following is* the 
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song/ wherein the fish is the principal sabject. It is addresse 1 
to a Thankarni^ i.e., a woman of Thana : — 

C-iK-t 

nidi, 

•^inini niX\ >t€l nnni, 

^ni/ni nufrti nil 
nini n^nini micQ, 
nin n^nini lAnn, 
al^i nini ndi 

Translation. 

O Thankarni I Hela (i.d., here is) your red flag. * 

Here is your dear water of Boomlu {i.e,, Bombay ducks 

a kind of fish) 

Tlje leg of the cot is not broken/ O Thankarni ! 

The Thankarni eat in the railway train, 

And the Thankarni wont to the Bombay market. 

The Thftnkarni had a basket of pomfrets on the head. 

0 Thankarni! Tell me the price of your pomfrets. 

(She replies) The Thankarni will charge a rupee and a 
quarter. 

I said above, that Gomavir was their sea-god. Here is a 
couplet of their song, which refers to this sea-god as saving 
the vessel from the storm ; — 

3H«ft ct<l CHinrl. 

The boat moves on by the movements of the sea. But it 
sinks by the force of the wind; it sinks by the force of 
the Y^ind. 

By the favour of Gomivir (the sea-god) the boat safely 
reaches the shore. 

I produce here for the inspection of members the oil that 
collected from the body of the whale during my visit. 


^ Reference to red flags geiierally placed on the teats, 
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Read on — 26th September 1906, 

Mr. S. M. Edwardes, I.C.S. 

The question of old age is one of the 33 enigmas asked by 
the sorcerer Akht to the Persian saint Gosht Frayana as 
described in the Pahlavi Qosht Frayana. There the seventh 
enigma is this (Gosht Frayana, Chap II, 37, 39, 40) : — 

K>o» no ■» ^ A* 

Y^e ■> WY 5hX>0 YOOVf 

rY* ^ n^i?***^ 

Meman zak mandavam i mardum&n pavan nihan Yezba- 
mund kardan, avshan nihan kardan la Shayand ? 

Gosht-i-Frayan Goft aigh . . . Meman zak zruvan 
ait mun aish nihan kardan la toban Meman zruvan 
khudpaStak yehvunet. 

Translation . — What is that thing which men like to conceal, 
but which they cannot conceal. 

Gosht-i-Frayana replied thus : That (thing) is old age which 
nobody can conceal, because old age (however concealed) 
appears of itself. 

The subject of my short paper is suggested to me by the Re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution, for the year 19Q4, wherein 
there is an interesting article on " Old Age. ’’ It is the trans- 
lation of a lecture delivered in the ''Salle des Agrioulteurs’* on 
8 th July 1904, by Elie Metchnikoff, Sub-Director of the 
Pasteur Institute and published in the Revue Scientifique 
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of Paris ^ (5th series^ Yol. IL, pages 65-70 and 97-IC5). 
Therein the authorities to give^ what he calls^^^an idea of the 
present state of our knowledge concerning old age, the 
problem of which, he says^ '^is one of the most complicated 
and difficult found in the biological field. ” 

The greatest difficulty in considering the question of old 
age is^ as the author says, the determination of the time when 
old age may be said to begin • It is a question, with which 
the Governments of all countries are concerned one way or . 
another. For example, our Government of India have fixed 
56 years after birth to be the time when old age begins. So, 
it asks all Government public servants to retire at that age, 
and gives extensions in exceptional cases only. We do not 
know what the limit is in France, the country where the 
lecture was delivered. But the another says that there the 
studdnt class is very keen on the subject. The Government 
there lately suspended the law prescribing a limit of age for 
the professors” in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, Thereupon, 
the students raised a hue and cry saying We do not want 
old-dotards,” because they thought, that in old age, the 
professors were incapable of assimilating scientific progress, 
of judging correctly concerning new advances. ” 

We know that in ancient times, there were some people, who 
did not tolerate among them old people, not capable of useful 
work. Some modern uncivilized people correspond to a 
certain extent, to the people of very old primitive time. An 
instance of the people of Melanesia is given where the custom 
is to bury alive old men who become incapable of useful 
labour. ” It is said that, when the inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego are threatened with famine they kill and eat the old 
women before they do the dogs. One who asked, why they 
did this, was answered * Dogs catch seals while old women 
do not.” 

• ^ Annual Beport of the Board of Beport of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year ending 30th June 1904, 
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Thas the point is^ that old men become incapable of 
useful work. Now compare with this the question of the 
'^old age pension/’ lately started in some of the civilized States 
of the world. It is proposed that the State should give old age 
pension to all the old men of the State. 

Well, though the civilized nations do not kill their old, as 
the uncivilized, yet the life of the aged often becomes: very 
unhappy. Incapable of any useful work in the family or the 
community, old people are considered as a very heavy charge.” 
Hence, according to our author, there are many cases of 
suicide among them. M. Metchnikoff says: ** Old men not 
only risk being assassinated; they often end their lives pre- 
maturely by committing suicide. Deprived of the means of 
existence, or attacked by serious maladies, they prefer death 
to their unhappy life. The frequency of suicides among old 
men is well established by statistics and supported by a 
quantity of precise data. This fact has long beeh known. 
New statistics tend to confirm it. Thus, in 1878, in Prussia, 
there were 154 suicides per 100,000 individuals among men 
from 20 to oO years of age, and almost double that, 295, 
among men between 50 and 80. Denmark, the classioal 
country of suicide, confirms the rule. There were at Copen- 
hagen, during the years from 1886 to 1895, for every 100,000 
individuals, 894 suicides among the men from 30 to 50 years 
of age, and 686 cases of self-murder among the old from 50 to 
70 years of age. The young and strong adults furnished, 
therefore, 36^ per cent, of suicides, while the number afiPorded 
by the aged amounted to 63| per cent. 

It is only in exceptional cases that these suicides can be 
attributed to the failure of the instinct of life. Most frequ- 
ently life, although desired, becomes intolerable because of such 
circumstances as we have already mentioned. The desire to 
live, instead of diminishing, tends, on the contrary, to inersase 
with age.” Old Ago,” by Elie Metchnikoff, in the '^Annual^ 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1904,” p. 535.) 
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Now it is these statistics of our author that has suggested 
to me this short paper. I give here a table of suicides in 
Bombay during the last 11 years. I am indebted for this 
table to Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Byramjee Patell, who has 
been kindly giving our Society interesting details of suicides 
in our city for these last several years. In the first column^ I 
give the number of suicides before the age of 50^ and in the 
second column that of suicides of old j)ersons after 50. Taking 
the average of 11 years, our figures come to G4*9 suicides of 
persons under 50, and of 9*2 of persons above 50. 


No. 

Vears. 

SuicidcM of 
persons 
between 

20 and 60. 

Suicides of 
persons 
between 

60 and 80. 



1 

1895 

• • ■ 

68 

10 



<1 

2 

1896 

72 

10 



3 

1897 

57 

G 



4 

1898 j 

"6 

14 



5 

1899 

68 

12 



6 

1900 

75 

12 



7 

1901 

65 

0 



8 

1902 

69 

9 



9 

1903 

64 

13 



. 10 

1904 

54 

5 



11 

1905 

46 

6 




Total ... 

714 

102 




Average per year 

64-9 

9-2 
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This gives 74*1 as the annual average of suicides in Bombay. 
Thus then^ we see, that our figures do not support the 
theory of the author of the paper under examination. 

It is possible that other countries of the West may give 
figures which may support our author. But the figures of 


Bombay do not support him. 


During these 11 years under review, we had two censuses 
ot our population. We have the foilwing figures about the 
population of our city ; — 

Years of ceosas. 

Population. 

• 

1901 

«.■ 

» 

776,006 

1906 

977,822 

Total ... 

1,753,828 


This gives us an average of 876,914 as the population of our 
city. So, the suicide figures of our city come to 8*4 per 
100,000 of population, while according to the statistics given 
above of Prussia, they come to about 224-5 per 100,000 
individuals. 

For comparison, 1 give below a table showing the number of 
suicides per 100,000 individuals in Prussia, at Copenhagen, 
and at Bombay : — 









Suicides per every 100,000 individuals. 
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The explanation seems to be that the following two causes 
work to bring about thei-e better results : — 

I. The writings of the East teach a better treatment of 

parents. 

II. The customs and manners of the people help the 

, teachings of the writings. 

I. Looking to the three great communities of India^ the 
Hindus^ the JSuddhists and the Mahomcdaiis^ we find that they 
all agree in the matter of their writings and of their old cus- 
toms about the treatment of the parents. Vivekananda thus 
presents Ike view of Vedantic teaching: — 

Knowing that mother and father are the visible represen- 
tatives of God, the householder always, and by all means, must 
please them. If the mother is pleased and the father, God is 
pleased with that man. That child is really a good child who 
never speaks harsh words to his parents.’^ ^ 

Bhys Davids thus sums up the duty of children towards 
parents 

^^To support father and mother. 

To cherish wife aud child. 

To follow a peaceful calling ; 

This is the great blessing. ” - 

In case of the Mahomedans, the fatalistic tendency of the 
teachings of their books has to a certain extent the advantage 
of keeping them away from suicides and asking them to 
submit to the Will of God. 

Speaking of Persia, the birth-place of my religion, its 
literature advises all possible reverence and respect for the 
parents and .solicitude for their welfare. The Viraf-Nameh 
refers to sinful children who distress their parents, l^he Pand- 
Nameh of Adarbad Marespad enjoins all possible respect to- 
wards parents. In the Ashirwud or the benediction recited on a 
marrying couple, they are enjoined to treat their parents well. 

1 Vifekanand’s Tedant Philosophy (X896), Vol. I., Karma Yoga, p. 16. 

« Buddhism, by Bhys Davids (1983), p. 121. 
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II. The writings of the West are not without their 
teachings of respect and reverence towards the parents. But 
then^ in the East^ the customs and manners of the people help 
the teachings of the Scriptures. In the West, a son separates 
from his parents after marriage and lives apart. In the East, 
ho generally lives under the same roof. So, he and his family 
are in constant touch with the parents and are in a better 
position to look after them. 

Again, in the East, a man is asked to bring himself up in a 
way so as to provide for better treatment in old age. For 
example, he is advised to lead a married life. This provision 
for married life leaves greater chances for him to be cared and 
looked after by somebody, I’.e., by the children who are the 
fruits of marriage, In Iran, as well as in India, it was and 
is still considered a good or a righteous thing to have a son 
after one's self. If a dying person has no son, it is enjoined 
that he may adopt one or that one may bo adopted for him. 
This very injunction made it desirable that one should marry 
and lead a settled life and have a progeny. This provision 
then ensures, that he would have somebody in his after life to 
look after him. 

The following story, which some of you must have heard 
typifies the general belief about ouo's duty towards his 
parents : — 

A man was preparing three plates for the meals of three 
persons. One asked him: Why were there three plates ? He 
said, one was for himself, the second he had to give as debt, 
and the third ho had to lend. By this reply, he meant that 
one was for himself, the other was for his aged father to whom 
he was' indebted for bringing him up in his childhood, and the 
third was for his young child. As to the last, he said : 1 

consider it as lending it to him, hoping that when I become 
old, he will return to me what I lend him, i.e., he would 
sdpport me in my old age,” 
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I will conclude this paper with the following quotation 

** These are the rules that he drew up for this purpose. 
All the organs must bo preserved in a state of vigour. Morbid 
tendencies^ whether hereditary or acquired during life^ must 
be recognised and combated. Moderation must be used in 
the consumption of food and drink as well as in the pursuit of 
other corporeal pleasures. The air within and about the 
dwelling must be pure. Corporeal exercise must be taken 
daily in all conditions of weather. In many cases it is also 
necessary to take respiratory exercises as well as to walk and 
climb. One must retire early and rise early. Sleep should 
be limited to six or seven hours. Every day a bath should be 
taken or the body bo well rubbed. The water employed for 
this may be cold or warm according to individual temperament. 
Some times warm and cold water may be alternately employed. 
Regular work and intellectual occupation are indispensable. 
The mental attitude should be that of cnojyment of Uving^ 
tranquillity of mind^ and a hopeful conception of life. On the 
other hand^ the passions and nervous disturbances of sorrow 
should bo combated. E'inally^ one should have a firm deter- 
mination that will compel the preservation of healthy the 
avoidance of alcoholic liquors and other stimulants as well as 
narcotics and analgesic substances.”^ 

P. S. — After I had read the above papor« I received in 
reply to my letter of inquiry, dated 4th September 1906, com- 
munications from several quarters of India in the matter of 
suicides. Unfortunately, the figures are not according to age. 
So we are not in a positiou to ascertain whether in the other 
cities or provinces of India the suicides in old age are fewer 
than those in j^ounger ages, or not. However, for future 
reference for some purpose, I give the figures us ^I have 
received them. I also give the figures received from some 
other countries of the world. 

1 Dr. Weber of London quoted in **Old Age*’ by Elie MetchnikofE, In the 
** Annual Report of the Institution, lOOdi” p. 549« . 
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Total. 
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1 340 
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6,028 

[ 

1 

498 

2,767 

1,180 

2,986 

770 

171 

144 

1,990 

1904 

09 »H O t* 
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2: ^ 

eo eg 
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osT 

CO 

o 

r-l 

«0 lO o O ri 
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1902 

559 

2,429 

1,130 

2,530 

842 
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146 

1001 
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1900 
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CO ^ ^ 
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1899 

633 

2,418 

1,072 

2,693 

823 

104 

102 


00 

c. 

00 

rH 
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90 

159 


1897 

1 

1 

632 

2,396 

1,071 

3,834 

1,696 

84 

138 

1896 

a r!! ®9 o ^ 

CO ^ tn oo ^ 

^ c> 'C' eo 
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75 

103 

1 
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le ©t^ 09 CO ^ 
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74 

83 

Name of tlie 
Province. 

Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

Bengal •.. #• : 

It 

iCastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

United Provinces. 

■ Central Provinces 
and Berars. 

-Burma ... ••• 

Ceylon 

Madras ... 
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Tahh of Suicides in Scotland, kindly supplied hy the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Deaths from Suicide in Scotland and in Edinburgh daring 
each of the years 1895-1904. 

SCOTLAND. 


Years, 

Under 20 
years. 

20 and 
under 50. 

60 and 
under 80. 

80 and 
upwards. 

Total. 

1895 .. 



n 

ISO 

110 


26C 

1896... 


... 

10 

160 

125 

2 

297 

1897... 



7 

167 

104 

3 

281 

1898... 



8 

146 

106 


262* 

1899... 



6 

134 

100 . 

4 

246* 

1900... 

• •• 


8 

127 

S3 

4 

222 

1901... 



4 

131 

101 

1 

237 

1902... 


••a 

9 

132 

111 

4 

• 256 

1903 .. 

• •• 

a«i 


Ml 

123 

3 

274 

1904... 

see 

• •• 

8 

164 

119 

1 

•• • .*• 

291 


Total 

... 

74 

1,452 

1 1,081 

22 

2,631 


EDINBURGH. 


1895... ... ■ *. 


14 

8 


22 

1896 


13 

9 


22 

1897 ., ••• 

1 

21 

12 


34 

1898... 

1 

13 

7 

... 

21 

1899, •• ... ... 

1 

10 



22 

1900 


9 


1 

23 

1901. 

1 

11 

11 


23 

1902 

1 

12 

12 


25 

1903i,, ... ... 


18 

12 


30 

1904 


14* 

34 


28 

Total ... 

6 

186 

109 

1 

250 


* Inolades one, of which age was not specified. 
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Table of Suicides in Ireland kindly supplied by the Anthropoh^ 
gical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Statement showing the number of deaths by suicide of 
persons between the ages of 15 years and under 55 years, and 
55 years and under 85 years^ respectively! registered in 
Ireland during each of the eleven years, 1895 to 1905. 

(Extracted from the Registrar-General’s Annual Reports.) 



Years. 


15 and under 

5.5 jearB. 

55 and under 

85 years. 

1895 

• • t 

4 

• •• 

• a • 

90 

61 

1896* 

• • • il 

• • • 

• • • 

80 

42 

1897 

• •t 

... 

• . » 

82 

45 

1898 

• •• 


... 

94 

51 

1899 

••• 

• a. 

• • • 

78 

49 

1900 


... 

• • f 

82 

33 

1901 

• a. 

mem 

... 

75 

52 

1902 

• a. 

• •• 

• • • 

98 

47 

1903 

• a. 

• • • 


92 

52 

1904 

• at 

• •• 

• •• 

92 

53 

1905 

.aa 

erne 


109 

47 



Total 

• • • 

978 

537 

1* 








yoMfl of Buieides in Prussia, kindly supplied ly the Anthropologieal Boeiety of Pntssid. 
Suicides in the total popnlation of the Prussian State in the years 1895 to 1906. 



62*61 37-47 
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Tables of Suicides in the United States of America^ •prepared 
from Special Reports — Mortality Statistics, 1900 — 1904 
kindly sent by the Director, Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington. 

Deaths from Suicides in IT. S. A. during each of the years 
1900—1904 (pp. 150, 317, 475, 633, 791). 


Yearg. 

Under 15 

15 to 44 

45 to 64 

65 and 
over. 

Totol. 

! 

1900 

1 

4 

320 

273 

170 

767 

1901 

3 

336 

289 

154 

782 

l0O2 

3 

343 

273 

152 

771 

1903 

5 

395 

299 

154 

853 

1904 

3 

o 

CO 

857 

172 

1 

922 

Total ... 

18 

1,784 

1 

1,491 

802 

4,095 


Number of Suicides at each age period per 1,000 at known 
age, during 1900 — 1904 (p. COIII). 

Age 6 to 14 16 to 24l26 to 34|35 to 44 45 to 64 

Per 1,000 ... 3-1 189-2 208-3 2250 820-2 104-2 


a 10 















TaUe of Suieideo in Japan, kindly tupplUd by the Aathropologieal Society of Tokyo, Japan. 
Statistics of Suiciders in Japan^ during 10 years 1895 — ^1904. 
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'•THE KISS OF PEA.CE AMOlTG THE BENE- 
ISRAELS OF BOMBAY AND THE HAMAZOE 
AMONG THE PARSEES.”* 

Read on 26th June 1907^ 

President — CoL. A. S. Jayakar, I.M.S. 

Rev. J. Henry Lord has recenfcly pnblished a small interest- 
ing book, entitled The Jews in India and the Far East/’ and 
has kindly presented a copy of it to our Society. In the first 
chapter of that book^ the author describes Certain religious 
observances in vogue amongst tho Bene-Israel^ not in common 
nse amongst Jevrs elsewhere.’* The object of this paper is to 
compare one of these religious observances with a similar 
religious observance of the Parsees. 

Tho religious observance, which I wish to compare in this 
paper^ is that known as The Kiss of Peace” amongst the 
Beue-Israels. Rev. Lord says of this custom, that it ” is evi- 
dently so much one with the Kiss of Peace known amongst the 
early Christians, that one cannot but suppose that there is 
some community of origin between the two, could it be exactly 
traced. It is, of course, not difficult to believe in the possi- 
bility of the practice having been handed down amongst the 
Bene-Israel, and having been without break used by them on 
occasions of their meeting together at circumcisions, and for 
such other communal meetings as they may have kept up 
amongst themselves from the first. It is performed as follows:-^ 
Emanating from the chief minister, who bestows it on the 
elders neprest to him, it passes throughout the congregation. 
Each individual seeks it, as far as possible, from his senior or 
superior. Extending the arms with tbc hands flattened out, 
and in the position of the thumbs being uppermost, the person 
Approached takes the hand between both of his own, similarly 

• Journal Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 84-95. 
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held^ and the junior then probably places his remaining hand 
on the outside of one of those of the person already holding 
hi^ other hand. The bands of each are then simultaneously 
released^ and each one immediately passes the tips of his 
fingers which have touched those of his neighbour to his 
mouthy and kisses them. He then passes on to receive the 
same from^ or to bestow the same on^ another; and so on^ 
till all in the Synagogue have saluted one another. Two or 
three minutes may bo occupied in the process. A movement 
is going on all through the Synagogue, and a distinctly 
audible sound of the lips is heard through the building, till 
all is finished.” 

Then on the subject of the prevalence of this custom^ Hev. 
Lord says: — 

" This custom prevails among the Jews of Cochin *as well 
as amongst the Bene-Israel of Bombay. As regards Chris- 
tians the practice is not as yet extinct. The Syrian 
Christians in Malabar regularly use it, and it may be a 
further evidence of the intimate connection which we shall 
endeavour to show as likely to have existed between the Jews 
of India and Persia, especially those formerly of Kurdistan, 
that amongst the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan, the 
practice is in vogue to-day also. The clergy of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Mission to the Assyrian Christiana describe 
the kiss of peace as prevailing {muiatis mutandis) almost 
exactly as amongst the Bene-Israel. The Rev. T. White - 
house, in a paper contributed to Evening Hours in 1873, 
describes the custom as practised in the White Jews’ 
Synagogue in Cochin and amongst the Syrian Christians of 
St. Thomas there ” (pp. 30-31). . , 

As to the custom observed by the Assyrian Christians, 
Rev. Lord quotes Messrs, Maolean and Browne’s book, The 
Catholics of the East and His People ” (p, 255) as follows : 
“ One (deacon) goes to the Bema* and says a litany ; another 


* A kind of pulpit, a chanoeL 
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gives the kiss of peace to the people, somewhat as at the 
daily services except that the celebrant first kisses the altar 
and the deacon takes his hand hetwoen his own and kisses 
them, and then goes to the sanctuary door and gives tho 
peace to the person of highest rank, and then to the next, and 
so on'’, (p. 31 n). 

Now I will describe here the process of tho religious 
custom of IIamaz6r which is observed by the Parsees even 
now, and which, I think, is well nigh the same as the Kiss of 
Peace of the Pene-Israel of Bombay, tho Jews of Cochin and 
the Syrian Christians. 

It is an elder who generally begins the ceremony. Suppose 
there are two persons, A the senior or elder, and B the junior 
or younger. A Holds forth both his bands flattened out, the 
tips of tho fingers pointed to B. Then B, with whom he 
mak^s the llamuzor, similarly holds out his hands, placing his 
flattened right hand between A*s flattened hands. This 
process places the flattened right hand of A in its turn 
between B’s flattened hands- Thus, each holds tho right hand 
of another in the folds of liis hands. Having thus placed 
their hands in each other’s grasp or fold, with a graceful 
gentle movement they withdraw their right hands, and 
similarly pass thir left hands in the folds of the hands 
of each other. They then loosen the hands, and lift them 
to their heads so as to touch their heads with the tips of their 
fingers. They slightly nod their heads at the same time as a 
gentle salutation. This graceful movement of hands and 
salutation is called Hamazdr. The whole process is spoken of 
as Hamazor karvi” or as '‘Hamazor Icvi/’ i, e., ^'to do the 
Hamf^zov or take the Hamazor. ” 

The following are the ceremonies and tho prayers, at the 
end of which the Hamazor is always pcifoimed by the officiat- 
ing priest : — 

^ 1. The Ya^na or the Yazashna. 

2 The Vendidad. 
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3. The Visparad. 

4. The Afringan. 

5. The recital of the Ny&ishes jointly by a number of 

persons forming a congregation. 

Daring the first three ceremonies^ it is the two officiating 
priests who perform the Hamazor. In the case of the Vendidad 
when it is recited for the Nirangdin ceremony, the second 
priest, t.c., the Baspi or the Atravakhshi, at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, performs the Hamazor with other X)riests and 
laymen assembled to witness the ceremony. 

In the case of the Afringati ceremony, the two officiating 
priests, the Zoti and the Atravakhshi, perform the Hamazor 
at the end of each hardij or section of the Afringan, If a con- 
gregation has assembled, at the end of tho whole ceremony, 
the Atravakhshi goes round amongst the assembly and 
performs the Hamazor, as described above, with all. This 
custom of performing the Harailzor with all members of the 
congregation is getting a little out of practice from the Parsees 
of Bombay, but it is generally observed at Naosari and at 
some other Parsee towns of Gujarat. Even up to two or three 
years ago, in the principal Fire-temples, like the Wadia 
Fire-temple, all the laymen med to sit down on the same 
carpet on which the priests performed the Jashan ceremony, 
but now they are made to occupy chairs. Such changes 
have led and lead to a general non-observance of the Hamazor 
custom by the whole congregation as a body. 

NoW| it is at the recital of the Nyaishes in a congregation 
that one sees the Ham&zdr with many points of similarity with 
the Kiss of Peace of the Jews. For example, the Oothumn^ 
ceremony on the third day after one’s death presents such an 
occasion. In such religious or ceremonial gatherings, people 
generally take their seats or stand according to their seniority 
of age or position. The senior or head-priest takes his 
stand in the middle and in the front line. At the end of the, 
recital of the Nyaishes, and of the Doa nam Setayashna, which 
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always follows it, the senior priest begins the Haniazor, 
commenoiog with the next senior priest standing by his side. 
He continues that with several more next to him. Those 
next to him continue in their turns with those next to them, 
and BO on; thus the whole assembly performs the Hamazor, 
each member observing it with the few next to him. From 
this description, we sec that the Hamazor of the Parsees 
resembles the Kiss of Peace of the Bencvlsrael of Bombay 
and the Jews of Cochin. 

The principal points of similarity are the following: — 

(a) The movements or the passing of hands is 

similar in both. 

(b) In both they emanate from, or begin with, the 

* chief minister. 

(c) In both, each person makes it with, or bestows 

* it upon, the elders nearest to him. 

(d) In both, it passes throughout the whole congre- 

gation. 

The only point of difiperence is this, that while, among the 
Bene-Israel, the process ends with a kissing of the tips of 
fingers of the hands, among the Parsees^ it ends with the 
lifting of the tips of the fingers of the hands to the forehead 
and with a gentle bow. 

Now, what is this Hamazor. What is the meaning of the 
word? What does the custom signify or symbolize? 

The word Hama, in the Hamdzor is Avesta hama, Sanskrit 
sam, Lat. similis, English same. The word zor is Avesta 
Zaothra and comes from the root ^zur^ to perform a ceremony. 
So, the word Hamazdr means ''to be the same or to be 
one 'in* ceremony One of the principal celebrants or 
participants in the ceremony, by passing his hands in the 
hands of others, makes them symbolically participate in the 
ceremony he had performed. The members of the congrega- 
,tion, by performing the Hamdzor with one of tbe principal 
celebrants^ make themselves participants in tbe ceremony. 
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While performing the Hatnazor, they recite the words 

Hamazor^ Hama asho bed, Le.^ May you be one with us in 
the ceremony, may you bo asho or righteous. The recital of 
the words signify and emphasize the object and aim of the 
performance of the Hamazor ceremony. The ultimate aim of 
all ceremonies, rites and sacrifices, is to elevate the mind and 
thoughts of the performers of the ceremony or of the worship- 
pers. A sacrifice docs not fulfil its object, unless it makes the 
participant sacred/’ unless it elevates his thoughts, unless it 
makes him a better man. So the celebrants or the participants 
in the ceremony, by performing the Hamazor and uttering 
the above benediction, wish each other to be ashd or righteous. 

From the fact that the Ilamftzor was performed in the 
Liturgical services, with a view to signify participation and 
unity, and with a wish that the person with whom it was 
performed may be righteous, the Hamdzor has come to sig^uify 
a religious or solemn way of communicating one another’s 
good wishes on the Naoroz or the New Year’s Day. It is in 
connection with the New Year’s Day that the Hamazor is 
best known to the laymen. Early in the morning of that day, 
after washing themselves and putting on new suits of clothes, 
members of the family exchange this form of salutation and 
expression of good wishes. Friends do the same when they 
meet one another. Members of a family, or friends, if at 
variance, are expected to forget, on the New Year’s Day, their 
differences, and to unite and be friendly by performing the 
Hamilzor with one another, 

A generation or two ago, it was a custom for the head of a 
main family, i.e., the senior or older member representing the 
chief block from which several families had descendedr tq.call a 
mijlas or a gathering at his place in the morning of the New 
Year’s Day for the purpose of the Hamazor. Allthe members 
of the family met there and exchanged this form of salutation. 

We see, from what is said abovo, that behind the exoteric 
or outward passing of hands in the Hama^sor, signifying unity 
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and harmony, there lies the esoteric idea which demands that 
the participant must unite in the work of righteousness. Thus, 
behind what we may call '^physical Hamazor,^^ there is, what 
wo may term, the ‘^spiritual Ham&zor. ’’ The participants in 
the ceremony are asked to be one with the chief celebrants 
in some religious acts which may lead to an increase of 
rightooiisiiess in the world. 

From that view of the question, we find that, there is not 
only the idea of the ilamazor — the physical Hamazor — be- 
tween Man and Man, but there is also a kind of Ham&z6r— a 
spiritual Hamrizor — between Man and Nature, between Man 
and Nature’s Clod. The Piizcnd Afrins recited in the Afringan 
cei emoulcs, at the end of which the Hamazor is performed, are 
replete with expressions about this kind of Ilamazor with 
Nature and Nature’s God. For example, in the Afrin of 
xVrdtifrosh, there is a long list of such spiritual Hamaz6rs — Ha- 
inazor with Aihura Mazda and Ilamazor with many abstract 
ideas— all loading to the conception of a righteous, moral life. 
The lesson, which this part of the Afrins inculcates, is this: 
cue must try to be one with the Harmony, Order, System, 
established by God in Nature. The divisions of time and 
space in the grand Infinity of Time and Space — divisions 
brought about by the movements of heavenly bodies — are all 
intended with a view to Harmony, Order, System. So let 
Man try to be ono with that Harmony, that Order, that 
System in Nature. 

Rev. Lord considers the custom of the Kiss of Peace 
among the Bene-lsrael, to be one, not in common use amongst 
Jews elsewhere. The custom prevails among the Jews of 
Cochin^ and also among tho Syrian Christians in Malabar. 
The question then is: “If it is not an old Hebrew custom, 
whence did it come to them ? ” 

Rev. Lord, while speaking of some of the legends of the 
Bene-lsrael, gives their tradition, which says, that some 1,000 
years ago, they came to India from som6 northern parts. Most 
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of them were ship-wrecked. Mr. Haim Samuel Kehimkar 
compares^ as pointed out by Rev. Lord^ this tradition of their 
ship-wreck^ etc., with a similar tradition about the Chitpavau 
Brahmans and " raises the enquiry whether the ChitpaY«an 
Brahmans, to whom such curious legends attach, and whose 
countenances differentiate ihem from Indians generally, may 
not have been of one common stock with the Bene-Israel.’’ 
Rev. Lord himself suggests -the theory that tho Bene-Israel 
may have come to India from Egypt or the Persian Gulf 
with which India had a good deal of commerce. He points 
to Chaul or Revdanda as the place where they may have 
landed at first. Chaul is situated at about 10 miles from tlio 
village of Nawgaon, which the Beuo-Israel claim as tije 
spot of their first landing and abode in India*’ (p. Id). 

1 beg to submit that, if Chaul be the place of the 
first landing and abode of tho Bene-Israel, as suggested 
by their tradition, and if, as pointed out by Rev. ‘ Lord, the 
Persian Gulf was the place whence they came here, wo can 
say in reply to the above question, that the custom of the 
Kiss of Peace, which is not observed amongst the Jews 
elsewhere, came amongst the Beiio-lsrael of Bombay from 
ancient Persia, where it had its parallel iu tho Hainsi/.or of the 
Zoroastrians. 

Again, it must be boruo in mind, that one of the Arab 
writers, who write about Chaul, and say that it was at one time 
inhabited, among others, by the Jews, says, that it had amongst 
its inhabitants, the firc-worsliippors, i.e,, the Parseesalso. Ac- 
cording to Zakariya-al-Kazvvini, Chaul was inhabited by the 
Parsecs in the IJth century- So, it is possible, that tho 
Jews or Beno-lsracl of Chaul and the adjoining ^ districts 
had taken tho custom of the Kiss of Peace, if not direct 
from their Zoroastrian countrymen of Persia, from their 
Zoroastriaii co-citizens of Chaul. Zakariya says that the 
ParsecB had even their Fire-temples there, 1 hud the pleasure 
of visiting the town of Chaul (Revdanda) in November iP04, 
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to tlrid, if tliere ^^a3 any vestige of the Parse© population 
there^ bat [ found none. 

Again^ Rev. Lord says, that the custoni^ though not a 
general .lewish custom, prevails amongst the Jews of 
Cochin and also among the Syrian Christians of Malabar. 
He thinks that it came to them from Persia, with which 
that part of India hud coiumercial relations. The custom 
is still prevalent among the Christians of Kurdistan. So, 
probably, it came to the Jews and the Christians of Malabar 
from the Jews and Christiana of Persia, who must have taken 
it from the custom of the Hamaxor among the Zoroaatrians 
of Persia. 

We have further evidence of the commercial relations 
fornieriy subsisting between India and Persia in the fact, that 
some Pahlavi inscriptions have been found in Southern India. 
Theat^ inscriptions which are now in Christian churches have 
been connected with Persian Christians. 

In the church, known as Mount Church or St. Thomas’s 
Mount, near Madras, there is a Pahlavi inscription on 
a stone slab having the Christian Cross over it. The 
inscription is in the form of an arch round about the 
Cross, There are two similar stones with Pahlavi inscriptions 
in the ValiyapalH Church at Kotayam in the district of 
Travancorc. 

It is said, that in 1547, while the Portuguese were digging 
the foundation for a church in a place on St. Thomas’s Mount, 
in the midst of some old ruins of the Christians, they came 
across the above stone. When they finished the church, 
they built up, in its altar, the stone with the Cross and the 
Pahlayi .inscription. It is about 4 feet in height and 3 feet 
in width. A translation of the inscription was attempt- 
ed at first by Drs. Haugh and West, when Dr. Burnell 
first brought the inscription into public notice, but it 
was in 1S96, that tbe late Dr. West gave a better translation 
of it. 
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The text and translation^ as given by Dr, West^ run thus 

Text. 

1, Mftn ham-^ioh Meihikha i avakhshily-i mad*Tn-aErAs-ioh khap bftkhto 

2. BCir z&y mill a bun dardo dona 

Translation, 

“ (He^ whom thesnfTerizig of the selfsame Messiah, Iho forgiving and uprais- 
ing (has) saved, (is) oiloringthe plea whose origin (vvas») the agony of this,” 

The ^inscription bears no di.tc^ but by comparing the 
character of its writings with that of the Pahlavi inscription of 
the 11th century in the Kennery Caves in our neighbourhood, 
and with that of some copperplates. Dr. West thought that 
the Mount Church inscriptions were of the 11 th century. 

Now, how did the inscriptions in the Pahlavi language of 
the Parsis come to the South of India, and that, with the Chris- 
tian Cross over them and in Christian quarters ? Dr. Burnell 
thus explains the matter : Christianity had made great strides 
in Persia in the time of Shapur I, so much so, * that some 
writers suspected, that the king personally was inclined towards 
Christainity, — a suspicion not well founded, because the Din. 
kard speaks of Shapur, us one who took an active part in the 
Renaissance of Iranian literature and religion. It was in his 
reign, that Mani, the founder of Manichueism, flourished in 
Persia. He had founded a hybrid religion, the elements of 
which he had taken both from Zoroastrianism and Christianity. 
His religion was neither Zoroastrian nor Christian. So, he and 
his followers were hated both by Christians and Zoroastrians* 
Though he flourished in the reign of Shapur, he could not 
spread his doctrines in Persia itself in the time of Shapur, 
His influence increased a little in the reign of Hormaz, but 
Behram, the successor of Hormaz, put him to ^ death in 
277 A.D. He put to death also his so-called 12 apostles and 
bishops. Hundreds and thousands of his followers, among 
whom there was a large number of Christians, were compelled 
to leave Persia. Many of these fugitives, it is believed, came 

^ £jHgraphi(a IndUa^ June 1669. pp, 175 76, 
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to India. So, the Pahlavi inscriptions with Christian devices, 
found in the South of India, belonged to the Persian Christians, 
The first Christians, who came to India from tho West, are 
believed to be the believers of Manicliioisrn. Some say, that 
Mani himself, when expelled for some time from Persia by 
Shapur, had come to India. lie was an excellent painter, and 
he said to the ignorant and to the superstitious, that it were tho 
angels who helped him in drawing his beautiful pictures. 

Among the books attributed to him, one was called A 
Greater Epistle to the Indians.’’^ It is on the authority of 
Mahomedan writers like Abu’lfaruj and Al-Nadim, that it is 
said that his disciples liad come to India. Again, Syrian 
traditions say that one Marsapahole had come to them from 
Babylon. This person is believed to be a follower of Mani. 

That the Christians of the Maui sect had come t(j the South 
of India appears from the fact, as pointed out by Dr. Burnell, 
that there is a place Manigrainana in the vSouth of India, so- 
called from his name. 

It is believed, that the Christians of the Mani sect ceased to 
come to South India after the llth century. The Syrian 
Christians then began to take their place. In the Church at 
Kotayam, the stone, bearing a Pahlavi inscription, has also an 
inscription in the Syrian language. 

Rev. Lord says of the Bene-Israel custom of the Kiss of 
Peace that it is evidently so much one with the kiss of peace 
known among tho early Christians that we cannot but suppose 
that there is some community of origin between the two.” 
Now the kiss of peace ” among the early Christians was 
really a kiss as wc now understand the word, it was a kiss 
on cheeks. In the first epistle of Paul the Apostle, to the 
Thessalonians, they are asked to greet all the brethren with 
an holy kiss.” (I., Thessalonians, V. 2C). ) In the latter portion 
of the sameepistle to the Romans they are asked to ^'salute one 
another with an holy kiss ” (Romans, XVI, Ifi). Prom these 

1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, p. 30^. 
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passages it appears that there was the regular kissing on the 
cheeks o£ one another, and not only the kissing of the tips of 
the fingers of one’s own hands after passing them into t’le 
hands of another person. Of tlie la tor inoJificatioii of the 
original Christian custom^ Ur. li. Ik Tylor says: This 
(custom) may even now be seen among Anabaptists, who make 
an effort to retain primitive Christian habit. It early passed 
into more ceremonial form in the kiss of peace given to the 
newly baptized find in the celebration of the Eucharist ; this is 
retained by the Oriental Olmrcli. After a time, however, its 
indiscriminate use between the sexes gave rise to scandals, and 
it was restricted by ocelesiasti(?al regulatioiis — men being only 
allowed to kiss men, and women, women, — anti eventually in 
the Homan Church the ceremonial, kiss at the communion 
being only exchanged by the ministers, but a relic or cioss 
called an oscnldtorhm or piix being carried to the peoplato be 
kissed.”^ • 

So, it appears that the kiss of peace of the early Christians 
was different from the kiss of peace of the Bene-Israe! of 
Bombay and of the Jews of Cochin. If it was the kiss of peace 
of the early Christians that gave to the Benc-Irsael of Bombay 
and to the Jews of Cochin their modern custom of the kiss of 
peace, the custom would have been common to all the Jews. 
But, as it is a custom special to the Bene-Israel of Bomkay 
and to the Jews of Cochin, and, as it differs from the early 
Christian kiss of peace, it seems probable that they have taken 
ir from the Zoroastrian Persians with whom they came 
into contact at Chaiil and at the adjoining centres and in 
Southern India. 

We find from Herodotus (Bh I, 134) that among the ane.’ont 
Persians one of the forms of salutation was kissing. When 
equals met together, they kissed each other on the mouth. 
When one was inferior the kissing was on the cheeks. 

I EncyclopsDiiift Britaulca, Vol. XX [, p. 236,. 



Mk. K. ENOSTllANZAV’S PAPEil ON THE 
OSSUARIES AND AS'TODANS OF TURKES- 
TAN, WITH A FEW FURTHER OBSER- 
VATIONS ON THE ASTODAN * 

Read on 2ith June WOS, 

President— S. M. EdwaRdes, l.C.S. 

the monthly meeting of Weducsdiiy ^ the 2JUh August 
3888, I had the ploiisurc of reading helore our >Souiety, a paper 
entitled Asloddn ora Persian eofti a said to bo o,000 y(‘ars 
old, sent to the Museum of the Autliropologieal Society (^f 
Bombay by Mr. Malcolm of Bushire.’’ The paper was printed 
in the Journal of our Society (Vol. L, No. 7.).‘ On <>i>th 
October, 1880, 1 read at Paris, before IVAeadumie dos 
Juscriptious et Belles Lettres,’’ a paper on a cognate subject 
under the title of *^^Qnelques observations sur los Ossuaires, 
rapportds de Perse par M, Dicuhifoy et deposes an Musee du 
l-Ouvrc.”"^ It has been published iu the transactions of that 
learned body.'^ 1 produce before the Society, tlie Astodaii or 
ossuary, which formed the subject ot my paper about 20 years 
ago. 1 tind) that the bones in it have now been a good deal 
more destroyed during this period than when I saw them at 
lirst. 

The Museum of our Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society had received from Mr. Brnee of I.hishire, in Pslo, 
similar AstoddnSj though not <>f the sumo tyi»c and siz.c; and a 
paper was read on the bib oE July 1818, before tbe ^^oeicty, 
by Mr. -William Krskine, niider the title of Observations on 
two Sepulchral Urns found in Bu.sliire in Persia. 

♦ Journal, Vol. VJII., No. r», pp, 331-312. 

I Vide above, pp» 7-21. 

• * Vide my “Asiatic Papers’’, pp. 2r.5-60. 

Seance du 30 Octobre 1889. 
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ASTODANS OF TURKESTAN. 


Such Astudans or bonc-receptuclcs of various forms, kinds 
and sizes are found in many parts of Persia. Lieut. Selby^ 
Sir John Macdonel Kinneir and other travellers have referred 
to these in the accounts of their travels.^ 

My paper in 18S3 before this Society had drawn the atten- 
tion of Rev. Oiisartelli, of St. Head’s College, Manchester. In 
his article, entitled Asiodans, and the Avestic Funeral 
prescriptions” in the Babylonian and Oriental Record of June 
181)0 (Vol. IV., No. 7.), ho refers to my paper at some length 
in connection with the lion. John Abercrornby’s reference 
to a similar custom in the Caucassus, in his Trip Through 
the Ka.'rteni Caucassus” published in 1881). 

.Now, I am led to rcifer to this subject again, by an interest- 
ing paper by Mr. K. Euostranzav, a Russian scholar, who has 
kindly done ino the courtesy of sendiug me a copy of his paper 
through the kind favour of Mr. A. Polovtsoff, who was»tben 
the Russian Imperial (jousul-Geiieral in our city. ’The author 
had commissioned Mr. Polovtsoff to examine the Astodan, 
referred to by me in niy paper before the Society in 1888. I 
had the pleasure of showing it to him, and it was arranged, 
that he was to get photographs taken, for Mr, K. Enostranzav, 
of that Astodan and of other similar urns in the Museum of the 
B. B. K. A. Society. At my request, IVlr. Polovtsoff has kindly 
translated Mr. Enostrunzav’s Russian paper into English. 1 
submit the translation for being published in our Journal, and 
I offer my thanks,and, I may be permitted to say, our Society’s 
thanks also, to Mr. Polovtsoff for tho trouble he has so kindly 
taken to translate the Russian article. 

^ Vide (^/) Joni'Diil of tlic Royal Ueographical Society, London, Vol, XI 
pp. 2l0-24(i, for Lieut. Selby’s paper on his Navijjifcion of the Rfver'Karun ; 
(/») Sir J. M, Einneir’s Memorir of the Pers’au Empire ; (^) Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Uombay, Vol, 1, No. 1, p.. 12; (rf) Journal l>. B, 
11. A. S., \o\. II., p. 214 ; (0 Journal B. B.. If.. A, S., Vol. V., p. 398., 

For some similar urns of other people, vide tho Reports of the ProceoJiiigs 
of the Meeting of the B. B., R, A., S.. on 17th November 1863* Jo irnaljjB., IL 
R. A, S., VoU V,, p. 398. 
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As a Parsee, I am very glad to welcome this help from 
Rassian scholars in the field of ancient Iranian subjects. 
Russia rules and exerts influence over a large tract of Central 
Asia^ where the ancient Iranians once ruled. The Parsees^ as 
a body, should be glad to welcome any help given by Russian 
scholars and travellers iti the direction of new researches, 
throwing further light on ancient Iranian literature, science, 
religion, etc. It was with that view, that I, some years ago, 
had written to the Asiatic Society of St. i^etersburg, a letter 
asking their help in the matter. 

While submitting the translation of the Russian article on 
The Ossuaries and Astodans of Turkestan ” by Mr. 
K. Enostranzav for our Journal, I beg to make a few obser- 
vations on some of the points touched in the article ; — 

1. The article refers to the fact that some ossuaries were 
found ill 1899 in a Jewish house, while digging a well, and 
says, that ** the custom of bone-boxes being current among 
the Jews, it is of course impossible to deny that an occa- 
sional ossuary may possibly be Jewish.’^ 

Firstly, the fact, that an ossuary is found in a Jewish house, 
does not in itself lead us to conclude that it is a Jewish ossuary. 

Secondly, the statement suggests the question: — ‘^Is the 
Jewish custom of bone-boxes au original custom among thorn 
or a borrowed one?’^ 

We know that the ancient Jews were ranch influenced by 
the ancient Persians in the matter of their religious beliefs and 
customs. About a year ago,^ I drew the attention of this 
Society, to the similarity between the Kiss of Peace of the 
Jews, and the HamSzor of the Parsees. I think that, if 
the Jews had, at any time in their history, adopted the custom 
of having bone-boxes, they mast have taken it from the 
ancient Persians. As I have shown in my previous paper 
on the Astodan, the ancient custom of preserving the bones 
had an origin in the belief in Resurrection. Oriental 

—I — — — 

^ Journal of the Anthropological Society, Vol. VI II, No. 2. 
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scholars, like Drs. Haug^, Jackson‘S, Cheyne^ and Graetz*, are 
of opinion, that the Jews had borrowed the belief of Resurrec- 
tion from the ancient Zoroastrians. So, it is possible, that 
they, or some of them, borrowed, with that belief, the custom 
of the preservation of bones, which had its origin in the belief 
in Resurrection. '* 

2. Tlie article, while comparing the Turkestan ossuaries 
with the Busliire ossuary in our Museum, refers to the fact, 
that in both all or many of the bones are broken,” and says, 
that the fact can be explained, not only by that (a) "the 
bones were first boiled, then cleaned and put in boxes, but (b) 
also, that they belonged to corpses which had been pulled to 
pieces (according to the ritual of Mazdeism).” 

{a) 1 do not know what the author means by boiling. If he 
means what w^e ordinarily moan by the word, then, 1 say, that 
we have no authority to infer, that the ancient Zoroastrians 
boiled the bones, before putting them into boxes. 

(h) Again, I do not understand what Mr. Enosfcranzav means 
by "pulled to pieces according to the ritual of Mazdeism.” 
The Zoroastrian ritual has nothing to do with the process as 
to how the flesh of the corpse is devoured by the flesh-eating 
animals. 

3. Coming to tlie differences, Mr. Enostranzav draws 
attention to the following points: — 

1.** The Turkestan ossuaries have a rich ornamentation 
while those from Bushire and Southern Persia, 
have nothing of the kind. 

The spirit of the teachings of the Avesta, and later 
religious writings of the Parsees, point to perfect 
simplicity and perfect freedom from any kind of 
ornamentation. 

^ Haul’s KsSiys Oil the Tarsees, Zud Edition, pp. 312-13. 

*0/) “TheBiblioal World ’’ of August 1896, p. 157. (6) The Americm 
Oriental Society's proceedings, April 1893, pp. XXXVlIl-XXXlX. 

3 **The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter” by Dr. Cheyno, 
(1891) pp. 400-401. 

* History of the Jews, Vol. I , pp. 417-418. f 

* Vide my Glimpse Into the Work of the B. B. B. A. Society daring 

. the fast 100 Years, from a Parsee Point of View,” pp. 45-46. 
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2. Some of the Turkestan ossuaries and almost all 
found in Samarkand, have no lids. 

The Vendidad does not speak of any lid^ bat the Dadistan- 
i-dini specially refers to a lid made of one stone {nelcumbe min 
ayok sagi). I think that the ossuaries without lids is a later 
development. The original object being, to provide for 
protection against rain and other disintegrating causes, latterly, 
tho object was sought to bo served by providing ossuaries 
which afforded sudicicnt protection against those causes. 

4. Mr. K. Enostranzav refers to a passage of Hamza of 
Isphahan, wherein he says that the Persians do not know 
burial in graves and hide the dead in dahms and nausses 
j Now the word dakm is the word 

dokhma — even norw used for tho Tower of Silence. Put it is 
not certain what tho other word is. Mr. K. Enostranzav 

says,® that, Arabic writers use the word for sarcophagus. He 
thinks that'the word refers to the Astodun. 1 thiuk this word 


is a later corrupted form of the Avosta word Nassu(>JJii| 


Pahlavi, nasai (-iMUj) i.r., decomposing dead matter 

According to the teaching of the Avesta, bones of dead 
bodies also are '^nasu’. So the receptacles of bones also may 
be considered 'nasu’. In India, the houses that contain 
the biers, the shrouds and other articles used for carrying 
the dead bodies, are still called Nassa-khrmch, i.e., the house 
of Nasa. 

With these few remarks, I give here, the English trans- 
lation of Mr. K. Enostranzav’s paper. 
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Mr. K. Bnostranzav’s paper translated 
by Mr. A. Po-lovtsoff, late Russian Imperial 
Consul — General In Bombay. 

^'The OssuisiiB ikd Astodans of Tukkestan.” 

The so-called clay coffinsi more correctly boue-boxes or 
ossuaries, found in Turkestan, have already more than once 
been the objects of discussion and study, both in the sittings 
and on the pages of the Memoirs of Oriental Department (of 
the Russian Imperial Archaeological Society) and in the 
communications, reports and appendices to the reports of 
the Turkestan Associationof Lovers of Archaeology. Compared 
to other monuments of the pre-Moslem epoch in the western 
part of Central Asia, ossuaries have had, relatively speaking, 
the best luck. At the present moment, however, it is 
impossible to deny that much remains to be found, much is 
expected from investigation, and therefore no definite coUclus- 
ions can be made ; we have before us a scientific question still 
unsettled. In the present notice I should like only to call 
attention to a few facts and to some information which might 
perhaps servo as material for comparisons in the ulterior 
elucidation of this question. 

Clay ossuaries attracted particular attention in 1899 when 
in Samarcand, daring the digging of a well in a Jewish housoi 
six of those ossuaries were discovered at a depth of S arsheens 
(about 7 feet). The importance of this find lay in the cir- 
cumstance that it offered a possibility of defining the general 
shape of the coffins, the method of burying bones in them and 
the place for their preservation.^' Information is however 
extant about similar ossuaries having been found at earlier 
times in Tashkent, in its neighbourhood and also in other parts 
of Turkestan. These communications, notwithstanding their 
briefness, are interesting, as they indicate a wide area of dis- 
semination of the ossuaries, which circumstance, in its turn, is 
important for formulating and solving the question as to what 
people those ossuaries belong. The find of the Samarcand 
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ossaaries in a Jewish house led to the surmise ** till further 
finds are made of the ossuaries being of Jewish origin. Tho 
custom of bone-boxes being current among the Jews, it is, of 
course, impossible to deny that an occasional ossuary may 
possibly be Jewish, but taking into consideration their con- 
siderable quantity and broad geographical dissemination, it is 
apparently right to consider the greater number of Turkestan 
ossuaries as being non-Jewish. Ossuaries being non-current 
in Islam, the a-priori surmise of their belonging to the ante- 
worshipping population appeared to bo the most probable ; it 
was besides pointed out that tho rite of cleaning the bones 
from flesh and of burial of the forms is not in contradiction to 
the Avesta.” In view of this general consideration, we will 
quote certain data* which complete it. 

In 1888, a Parsee scholar, Jeevanjeo Jamshetjee Mody, read 
a repert in a sitting of tho Bombay Anthropological Society 
about an os^^uary, sent from Bushire to the museum of that 
Society. In 1889 he printed his report. This ossuary is made 
of stone out of a whole block and is covered with a lid, also of 
a whole slab of the same stone. The dimensions of the ossuary 
are as follows: 28 inches in length, 14 inches in width, 10 
inches in height and the thickness of walls about 1 inch. On 
the four sides of the ossuary, as also on the four sides of the 
lid, small holes are noticeable; perhaps they were intended for 
fixtures. The ossuary is filled with the bones of one person 
about 60 years old. The conditions of the find were as follows : 
it was discovered 7 miles from Bushire, in a vault at a depth 
of 5 or 6 feet, under an earthen wall, the probable remains of 
a structure. The size of the ossuary does not admit of the idea 
of its b,eing used as a coffin— only the bones of a dead person 
could be put together in it. Mr. Mody remarked then that it 
was the first case of a stone ossuary of this type having been 
sent from Persia and that this type is comparatively rare, 
whereas another type “ barrel-shaped jar coffins,'* is met with 
pf tener. About this second type of clay ossuaries of oblong 
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form we have informatioa dating from the beginning of the 
XIXth century. Though the information of Justin, quoted by 
Mr. Mody, about the ancient Parthians leaving their dead to 
bo eaten by birds does nob allow us to infer that they used 
ossuviries, he nevertheless considers it plausible to attribute 
those ossuaries to the ancient fire-worshipping population, the 
ancestors of the present Parsis, according to the tradition 
extant in Persia. Mr. Mody confirms his explanation by texts. 
The ancient religious custom of preserving bones in ossuarit's 
originates, he believes, in a fragment of the Vendidad (VI, 
49-51), according to which, Ahura-Mazda commands to 
desposit the bones of a deceased person in a place, safe from 
the dog, the fox, the wolf and the rain-water, putting them in 
Astodans or simply exhibiting them on beds* to the sun’s rays. 
He detects a further development of this prescription in the 
Datistani-Dinik (question 17), where it is recommended^. after 
the flesh of the corpse has boon eaten, to collect the bones in 
an Astodan, which will not allow them to be touched by rain- 
water, moisture, dog nor fox, which will be perforated for 
letting in the light, which will be made, and its lid as well, of 
a whole piece of stone. The narratives of Herodotus and 
Strabo about corpses being covered with wax ( in Herodotus 
after the flesh of the corpse has been eaten), Mr. Mody com- 
pares with the reddish sand in the ossuaries sent to Hombay 
in 181;1, and explains that by the wish to bettor preserve the 
bones, the preservation of the bones being necessary for the 
resurrection of the body. 

Mr. Mody’s article was echoed in 1890, by the European 
scholar Mr, Casartelli, who once more examined in detail the 
texts quoted in Mr. Mody’s articled Noting the difference 
in the explanation of the word AstodSn ’’ in A vesta (Datistani 
Dinik) as vault and in Mody as ossuary, he considers it pos- 
sible to blend both views, though he himself in the present 

^ L. C. Casartelli, Astod&ns and the Ayestio Funeral Prescriptions. T,he 
Bal^loniau and Oriental Becord IV., 1889-90, pp, 146*163, 
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case is inclined more towards the interpretation of the word as 
meaning ossuary. To this he is prone particularly on account 
of the information about finds of ossuaries and bones^ given 
by Mr. Mody. 

As regards the precept of the Vendidad, the narrative of 
Abu-Hamid al-Andalusi, which ho knows by the translation in 
the article by Doru, assists him to re-establish the reading of the 
word, denominating the third sort of material for ossuaries: 
stone, clay (or gypsum, or something similar) and textiles. 
He explains, that the bags, in which bones were assembled by 
the ‘^Zirikhgerans, ” the fore-fathers of the Koubans in 
Daghestan, were the same ossuaries of fire-worshippers, as the 
stone and clay boxes, brought from Bushiro. Such, in general 
outline, is the new information, which the article of Mr. Mody 
with Casartelii’s additions gives us^ Let us now compare this 
information of Mr. Mody with the Turkestan ossuaries.- The 
dimensions ’of the Turkestan clay ossuaries areas follows: 
length about 13-14 vershoks, width about 7-8 v., height about 
5-6 v., thickness of walls about ^ v. As we see, these dimen- 
sions correspond nearly exactly to those of the stone Bushiro 
ossuary. Further, it is of interest that as in the ossuaries 
from Southern Persia, in the Turkestan ones as well, all or 

1 Darmsteter in his new translation of the Avesta. — Le Zend-Avesta, 
Vol. II., (Annalcs du M-isce Guimet,* XXII, Paris, 1892) 92-94 and 158, 
seems to accept Mr. Mode’s interpretation; the explanation of the 3rd 
material for ossuaries by Casartclli is not indicated by him and it is not clear, 
whether he knew this explanation or did not accept it (for him the third 
material is earth). It is interesting, that the most ancient occurrciicc of the 
word Astod&n, in a Graeco-Aramean Inscription iu Lycia of the IV-V century 
B. C, has the meaning of '‘tomb.” In the Grundriss der Iranischen Philo- 
logie, II, 5. 190 1, 694 is accepted the interpretation of Mody, ‘Aatod^n" 
coffin, "Elucidation of the comparison between dahm and Astoddn in 
later Rivayats (jbid, II, I. 1896, 128} is of great interest for the question of 
Astod4ns. 

^ I will be principally guided in my description of Turkestan ossuaries 
by the information given by T I. Pc^lavsky, “Contributions to the Question 
9fi Qiay Coffins ” (Proceedings of the Turkestan Society of Lovers of 
Archaeology, Tashkent, 1803, part VlII, 36 and foil,). 
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many of the bones were broken (Mody, 7) and lay in confusion; 
this fact can perhaps be explained not only by that} that the 
bones were first boiled, then cleaned and put in boxes, but also 
that they belonged to corpses which had been pulled to pieces 
(according to the ritual of Mazdeism). Let us not lastly sup- 
pose that they both contain nothing except bones and fine sand 
or fine earth, which is also important from a point of view of 
ritual. There exist, however, also differences which are worthy 
of note. An element most important for definitions, orna- 
mentation, richly represented and deserving study in the 
Turkestan ossuaries, is little known in those from Southern 
Persia. Apparently, the, stone ossuary from Bushire bears none 
at all, otherwise Mr. Mody, who has minutely described the 
ossuary, would have mentioned it. Besides- that, on some of 
the Turkestan ossuaries, lids are absent (about the Samarcand 
ones Mr. Poslavsky is of opinion, that they were all without 
lids); this absence of lids is interesting from the • standpoint 
of ritual. However, the similitude which wo have pointed out 
seems to us to have its imporbiuce and now we must expect 
further enquiries in that sense. 

By way of conclusion, a few words about historical iuforma- 
tion.^ The passage in Tabari-i-Nershahi is well known, where 
the death of the Boukhar-khoudat, the separation of the flesh 
from the bones in his body and the transport of the bones to 
Bokhara are mentioned. However, we do not know where 
the bones of the Boukhar-khoudat were preserved. Hamza of 
Isphahan (ed. Gottwald, page 46) speaking of Persians, says, 
that they do not know burial in graves and hide the dead in 
“ dahms” and nausses” (l/^j The 

word dahm is known, that is the place, where .thp fire- 
worshippers expose the dead bodies for the birds of prey to 
eat them ('^Towers of Silence^-); it is more difficult to define 


I About the f unoral ritos of the PeraiaoB under the SassaRides the short 
uotioe of Procopius of Caesarea (l.-II.).. It also refers to Agathiaa II, ch'«2S)', 
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the meaDiag of the word Dozy (Supplement) 

and Vallerd have brought together some information about 
this question This word (apparently from the Greek is 
met with in the works of Arabic writers in two senses: crypt, 
vault and sarcophagus, tomb.^ As to the mentioning of this 
term in connection with Central Asia, I will note that Tabari 
(1, 879, 17), speaking of the defeat of the Sass|^nian * King 
Firooz, by Akhshoonvar, king of the Bphtalites, says that the 
bodies of the Sassanian king and the other persons were buried 
in nausses. Nbldeke in his translation says Zrabgebaiiden 
and seems even ready to consider those constructions dahms. 
This of coarse refers to rather a remote epoch, but even from 
more recent times we have references about the nauss in 
Central Asia. The same Tabari (I, 1448,5) relates the 
execution of a dikhkan of Samarcand by Sayid-al-Harashi in 
104 (rf the Hejira — he crucified him in Rebinjan on a nauss. 
In the present case the translation by ossuary has to be 
excluded, as it is impossible to crucify on an ossuary. 

It is difficult to say what the meaning may be, whether it 
is tomb, mausoleum or graveyard (compare glossary to 
Tabari), but in every case we have to deal with a construction 
made by fire-worshippers, erected either during the moslem 
domination or previously. 

The word nauss, joined in Arab texts to the word dahm, 
but distinct from the latter, corresponds to Astodan, equally 
joined sometimes to dahm ; both words have a dual meaning ; 
both burial vault and tomb.^ We do not know whether the 

^ Gottwald translates monnmenta et mausolea, 

^ The&e 2 meanings are especially olear in the following pass'^ges 
Dosy, from H3n-Batuta, Quatromdre and Valler.^ who quotes (Sacy. A. 0, 
dailetifj. 

s Arab writers mention ** coffins” in Sassanid Persia fsocTb:i« Kutelba, 
Oouin«al**Akhbar, Tabari).. Holatlng the death of the Governor of Yemen 
under Hormlsd IV, Marznvan, those writers say, that Marzuvan was \ at 
in a coffin, and the ooffin was brought to Chosro^e, who bad it put in bis 
tTfasurehonse having written upon it the deeds of Marzuva*'. It is .very 
possible, that in this case the word means Ossuary 
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ancient dahms ^ were similar in form to the. modern ones^ but 
when there were fire-worshippers in Central Asia^ both they 
and similar constructions probably existed there. As the 
most ancient monuments of Chinese Turkestan can be under- 
stood only after a previous acquaintance with Buddhism, so the 
antiquities of Western Turkestan belonging to the pre-Moslem 
epoch', will Jbe explained from the standpoint of customs to a 
great extent by the ritual of Mazdeism (and for the artistic 
side — by Sassanian art). 

^ Ancient dahms have been preserved in Nausari and belong to the XVII 
C. (see Darmsteter, 168 ltC.)« 




SOME PABSBE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. HOW 
FAR THEY ARE BORROWED FROM 
THE HINDUS ?* 

Read on 2Hh January /POP. 

President — Mr. James MacDonald. 

In a paperi entitled Marriage Costoms among the Parsees: 
Their comparison with similar cnstoms of other nations^’’ 
read by me before this Society at its sittings of 22nd 
Febrnary and 26th July 1899/ I said: ''After the several 
vicissitudes of 'fortune^ that the community has passed 
through, it is difficult to determinOi how many and which of 
these Parsee marriage customs are originally Zoroastrian or 
Persian^ ahd how many^ and which, are taken from the sister 
communities of India. But this much can be said, with well- 
nigh a certainty, that the strictly solemn or the religious .part 
of the ceremony, wherein the priests take part, is more or less 
originally Persian, M. Harlez seems to be oorrcet when he 
says on this point that : Nous ne trouvous pas non plus, dans 
ce qui nous reste des livres avestiques, de ceremonies parti- 
culi^res pour le marriage; il est probable cependant que 
I’origine de celles qu* observent encore les Parses modernes 
remonte aux temps les plus recules.'^ In the very commence- 
ment of the Paevand-nameh, now recited at the marriage 
ceremony, the officiating head priest says that the ceremony 
is 'according to the rules and customs of the Mazdaya^nan 
reli^on.’’ We learn from Herodotus also, that there was 
some regular ritual, though he does nut say what it was. 

• Vol. Joarnal VIII, No 6. 

^ JouTDal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, Nor. 4 and 5,- 
Vide my ** Marriage OaslomB amon^the Panees'*, p, 6. 

' * * Harlei; Axeda^ liaroduvtUm% p# CLXXI, 

I)4d-l«ainldin-l-MSadaya^ni, 
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While speaking of the marriage of Darias^ the son of Xerxes 
with Artayntes, the daughter of Masistes, the brother of 
Xerxes^ he says that it was performed with ''usual 
oeremonies.”^ , 

That the strictly solemn part is originally Persian is proved 
from the fact, that the coinage mentioned in the commence- 
ment of the Paiwand-nameh^ which can be compared with the 
Eanyftdanam ceremony of the Hindus^ is not Indian but 
Persian^ viz.^ that of I7ishapur in Khorasan. 

While studying, this month, for a lecture on " Symbolism 
in the marriage ceremonies of different nations^’* delivered on 
the 21st of this month, before the Ladies’ Branch of the 
National Indian Association^ I noted several points showing 
a marked similarity between the Farsee and* Hindu marriage 
customs. 

This study has shown me that I can more coufidontly say 
now, that some of the Parsee marriage ceremonies that 
precede and follow the strictly solemn or the religious part 
of the ceremony, wherein the priests take part are borrowed 
from the Hindus. 

The following is a list of such ceremonies: — 

1. Patting on of the Mangalasutrara by the Hindus and 
the Rehal by the Parsees, 

2. The details of the Hand-fastening ceremony among 
the Hindus and the Hathdwar^ ceremony among 
the Parsees. 

3. Skirt-fastenin g among both . 

4. Holding of curtains between the pair. 

6. Throwing of rice. 

6. Feet-washing. 

7. Eating together. 

In this short paper, I propose to describe briefly these 
ceremonies with a view to show their similarity and to show 
how far the Parsee ceremonies *are borrowed frbin the Hindis. 

' Bk, IX, Chap, I 08 w Bawlinson'a H^odotna, Vol, IV, p. 4721 : 
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My authority for the desoription of the Hindu oeromoniea is 
The Hindu at Home^ bein^ sketches of Hindu daily life/* by 
the Bev« J. E. Padfield^ B.D.^ (1896), 

The Man^^alasutram and the Rehal* 

Among the Hindus^ there is a ceremony known as that of 
tying on the bride the Mangalasutram^ t. e,, an auspicious 
thread or cord. '‘The is a safPron-coIoured thread or cord to 
which is attached a small gold ornament; it is fastened round 
the neck^ and hangs down in fronti like a locket.*’ It is the 
bridegroom, who puts round the neck of the bride the 
Mangalasutram with an appropriate declaration. 

Among the Parsees, the birde puts on round her neck at the 
time of the marriage ceremony a large silver coin known as 
rehdL This coin is previously sent to the bride, about two 
dajjs before the marriage, by the family of the birdegroom. 
It is put on without any particular ceremony. 

The Mangalasutram ornament is put on over a beautiful 
cloth given to the bride by her father. A Parsee bride also 
puts on a cloth of silk, called sorni hdnchli 
and then the Beh&l over it. 

Hand-fastening. 

Among the Hindus, after the second declaration by the 
bridegroom, of '*his willingness to accept the bride, ” 
and after her father’s " declaration of his willingness to give 
her,” and after the subsequent ceremony of washing the feet 
of the bridegroom, the father of the bride "takes the right 
hand of the bride and placing it nndemeath the curtain, in 
the right hand of the bridegroom, pours over the clasped hand 
some water from the vessel.”* 

a ■* 

The Parsees, have a similar custom which is known as 
hathfi-varo (gil .% e., hand-fasteniug), with this difference, 
that instead of the father of the bride, it is the officiating 

priest who gives the right hand of one into the right hand of the 

* ' ' - - 

I «• The U indv at Home”, by Rev« Padfield, pp« 124-126, 
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other^ and instead of pouring water over the clasped bandsi he 
passes raw twist round them. The hand — fastening ceremony 
itself is originally Persian but the details of the way in which 
it is done are Indian. 

Tying the Bridal Knots 

Among the Hindus^ on the bridegroom answering in the 
affirmative^ a question put to him by the family priest^ whether 
he was willing to take so and so to wife’* . ... the ends of 
the upper garments of the pair are tied together in what is 
called ^'the Brahma knot.** .... The priest^ on tying this 
knot, says, ^Vishveth trdtet,^ that is, you both must trust and 
be a prop to ojich other** .... This tying of the cloths, which 
is an important part of the marriage ceremony, is repeated at 
various stages of the proceedings.’*^ 

Among the Paraees, a similar ceremony is performed at the 
end of the strictly religious part of the ceremony, and li is 
known as chhedd chhedi i. (tying) the skirts (oT 

each other’s clothes). It is not the priest who does this, bnt a 
near lady friend or relation of the couple. Thus united, the 
bride generally goes to the house of the bridegroom. The 
process of fastening the knots is accompanied by a song. 

Holding of Curtains. 

Among the Hindus, on the evening of the first day of the 
marriage ceremonies, after the sacred bath known as Mangula- 
jsn&nam {i.e., blessed or fortunate bathing), the couple are 
made to sit opposite one another, separated by a curtain, so 
that they cannot see each other. This curtain is removed 
later on. 

Among the Parsees also, such a ceremony exists and is 
known as that of did~antar, i.e,, a separation. This cer6m6ny 
commences the marriage ceremonies proper. The bride and 
the bridegroom are first made to sit opposite each other^ 
separated by a piece of cloth held between them as a curtain. 


1 lUd. 
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I^ter on, this curtain is dropped. This ceremony of holding 
the curtain in the beginning and then of dropping it later on, 
signifies, that the separation that hitherto existed between 
them, no longer exists now, and that they are now united into 
the bond of matrimony. As long as the curtain is held, they 
sit opposite each other, but on its removal they are made to 
sit side by side. This also signifies that they, who were upto 
now separate, are now united together. 

Throwing the Rice. 

Among the Hindus, '*some rice which has been steeped in 
milk, is brought, and the bridegroom places a portion of these 
into the hand of the bride. The bridegroom *^then takes 
some of the rice from her hand and puts it on her head. She 
then takes some of it and puts it upon his head. This is done 
several times, after which they both do it at the same time, 
putting some of the rice upon each other’s head.”* The priest 
also gives some of the coloured rice in the hands of those 
present who also throw it on the heads of the couple. 

Among the Parsees, it is the couple that throws rice upon 
each other. The priests also throw rice while reciting the 
benedictions. 

Bev. Padfield seems to think that ^'the modern Englisli 
custom of throwing rice after a newly married couple arose 
from this Indian rite.” He adds that there are many similar 
ways in which English customs have originated ” from English- 
men’s connection with India. 

The use of rice in marriage ceremonies is common among 
many nations. It is likely that it was used in Persia also. But 
the way in which it is thrown by the couple over each other 
does not seem to be originally Persian. 

Washing of the Feet. 

Among, the Hindus when the bride and bridegroom return 
home from some of the several marriage processions, their 


1 Ibid p, 12S. 
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feet ore washed by some attendants.^ Up to a few years 
ago^ the Parsees also had a similar ceremony. It is altogether 
extinct in Bombay^ though still performed^ at times^ in some 
moftissil towns. 

Eating together. 

Among the Hindus^ the last ceremony daring the first day’s 
marriage ceremonies^ is that of pointing out to the bride and 
bridegroom a small star called Arundhati, which is a star 
^near the middle one in the tail of Ursa Major and is named 
after Aruodhati,’ the wife of Vasishtlia, one of the seven 
Bishis.”® After this ceremony, ''the bride and bridegroom 
are made to tal<e food together, eating from the same leaf.*’^ 
.1 think it is this Hindu custom that v/as followed by the 
Parsees, in their custom — now well-nigh extinct^ at least in 
Bombay— known as that of Dahi Kumro (t.o., the virgin curd). 
In that ceremony, the bride and bridegroom were made to 
give to one another, one or more morsels of food prepared from 
a mixture of curd and rice. 


1 Hid p. 138. 
* IhUl p, 132, 





■ THEGUBZ (MACE) AS A SYMBOL AMONG 
THE ZOliOASTRIANS,* 

Read OH 28th Apnl lOOif, 

President — Mr. Rj Em Enthoven, I.C.S. 

Mademoiselle Menant, the learned daughter of the late 
M. Joackin Menant, a member of the 
Paper!*”" Institute of France, had, after the publi- 
cation of the first volnmo of her book, 
entitled ‘^Lcs Parsis/’ come to Pombay in 1000, on a special 
mission from the Frencli Government, to study, among other 
tilings, ParsiisnVat its lieadqiiarters, Tliis visit to India was 
iiTulertaken with a view to prepare herself for the second 
volunne of her book, which is not published as yet. In the 
Ohri.stmas*of that year, she had been for a few days to Naosari, 
the headquarters of the Paraee priesthood, as the guest of tlio 
late Mr. Jamshedji Nusservvanji Tata, who had kindly arranged 
to show her, while there, the religious idaees and institutions 
of the town, and also some of the religious ceremonies of the 
Parseos. She left the town, repeating the sanio words,* wliieli 
her compatriot, the late Professor 1 larmesteter, whom I had the 
pleasure of acconipan^^iiig to Naosari as a guide, had uttered, 
about thirteen yeai’s ago, y trouve uri seiitirnent do 

la realite que les toxtes morts ue peuvent donner.’^ 

Among the coremonies that she had the pleasure of seeing 
at Naosari, one was that of Navar or the ceremony of 
initiating a youth into priesthood." In that ceremony she 
saw that the ijur%, a kind of metallic maee or club, played 
a prominent part as a symbolic weapon. On her return to 

* Journal \''ol. VllI, No., 7, pp. 478-196. 

^ Vide her paper “Chez lea Parsia ile Bombay et du Guzerate ” iu *• Le 
Tour du Monde ” of 18th April 1908, p. 192, 

Vide my paper on “ Navar and Mar^tib, ’* lu the “ Zarthoshtl ” of Tiv 
1273 Vazdazardi, Yol^ 1, No. 2, pp. 88-91. 
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Bombay from Gujarat, an admiring Parsee priost, Mr. Eus- 
tamji Bejanji Ranji, presented her with a tjurz as a souvenir 
of her visit to the Parsoes. She had then asked me to write 
a short monograph on this instrument. I had begun that 
work then, but some other urgent studies had made me place 
aside further work on the subject. I have been lately 
reminded of rny promise, by her interesting articles entitled 
^'Chezles Parsis de Bombay etdu Guzerate’’ in the French 
journal Le Tour du Monde.^ In her account of her visit to 
Naosarij among other things, she refers to the Navar ceremony 
above referred to, and gives a photograph of a newly initiat- 
ed youth, holding a cow-faced (giiv-paekar) mace in his hand. 
I produce for the inspection of the members present, the 
particular photo and also other similar ‘photos of newly 
initiated youths with their maces in their hands. I give on 
the other side the photo of a NA.var*initiate holding in his 
hand a cow-faced mace. • 

Being thus reminded by her articles of my hitherto un- 
fulfilled promise, I took up the subject again, and this paper is 
the result of a short study on the subject. Several of my 
papers have been undertaken at the initiative of this talented 
lady. Out of all these, I am proud of iny papers on ‘'The 
Parsecs at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Mcherji Bana” and 
" A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees, both 
of which are referred to by her in her recent articles. I am 
glad that her articles have reminded me of a long-forgotten 
promise, and that I am able to prepare a short paper on the 
subject, which I now beg to submit before the Society. 

Of all the weapons of war, referred to in the Avesta, the 
gurz is well-known, as it is still used by 
lie ^weapon . ^ Parsees as a symbolic weapon. Al- 

most all the Parsee Fire-temples, which 
have the conveniences for the performance of the Navar 
ceremony, possess a gurz. 

I Vide its iBsqes of 4th. llthi 18th, 25th April an4 2n4 May 1908, 
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Again^ this feast hud some conuoction with the seasous. 
The Meher month was the seventh month of the Piirsee year. 
Taking the year to begin with the Jamshedi Naoroz or the 
Vernal Equinox, the Jashani-Meherangaii was the festival 
which celebrated the autumnal equinox. This explains the 
reason why, of all the Yazat«ns, it is Mithra or Meher, who 
presides over the light of the Sun, that especially curries the 
mace in his hand. 


The above episode of Faridun and Zohak shows, that it was 
Paridun who first discovered the gurz as a weapon of war^ and 
that he first used it against Zohak, the tyrant and the 
usurper of the throne of Inin. 


Parsee books speak of three persons in the history of 
The three aceur.e.1 «s accursed (Gazasbto), ZohAk, 


persons 

histpry. 


of Iranian Afrasiab and Alexander the Great. 

Zohak is at times included in the list of 


Dem (demons). 

The word Div (Daeva) is used to typify or depict all kinds 
of evils, physical or moral. So, the giirz, that was at first 
devised and used to curb tho power of a tyrant, came to 
signify symbolically, a weapon used to curb the power of 
all evil influeuces, 

• This brings us to the symbolic use of the giirz in the 
Avesta. Therein, find no reference to the cow-faced gurz. 
The gurZj referred to there, is the knobbed one or the edged 
one. I produce a gurz of that kind. It belongs to the Seth 
Jejeebhoy Dadabboy Parsee Fire-temple at Colaba. I 
produce the photograph of a Navar initiated at that fire-temple 
in 1903, who holds the knobbed gurz in his hand. 


Gurz jjS is the Persian form of the Avesta word 

vazra, which corresponds to the Sanskrit 


8igiii6cation of the 
word “ Gurz ’* and 
other kindred words. 

I 


?r53r vajra, a destructive weapon. Its 
Pahlavi form is ^ vazra. It is derived 
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* from the Aycsta root Germ, wagcn P. to weigh, to 

bo heavy. Soothe word fjuvz literally means (an instrument) 
that weighs much or is very heavy.” 

A corresponding English word for (jurz is ‘ mace.’ This 
word is French massue. I think that the English word ^mace) 
and the French ^massue* arc the same as Avesta masartffha 

Beeton, in his Dictionary of universal information, 

says, that mace is n. ‘''term of doubtful etymology originally 
signifying a club of metal used in warfare.” [ think the root 

of the word is the ancient Aryan root Sanskrit 

i.f?., 'to be great’ which wo find in the Latin word 'magnns.’ 
So the word 'mace’ is connected with 'mass.’ Slace is au in- 
strument which is massive, heavy and great. Another corres- 
ponding English word for gurz is * club.’ It has a similar 
meaning and derivation. It comes from Gorman Idumpf 
lump, or mass) which itself comes from klimpteu 'to press 
together.’ So, a club is a mass of a substance pressed together. 
So in their primitive significations, the words ' vazra’ (gurz), 
'mace’ and ‘club’ have the same meaning. The gurz is au 
instrument that weighs very heavy. The mace (Fr. massue) 
is also an instrument which is massive or heavy. The club is 
an instrument which has a large Iniiip or mass, Lc., which is 
massive. 

The Vendidad (chap. XIV. 9) gives the following list of 

the weapons of a liathaeshtar (lit. one 
Mist of warrior’s i p i i. • i • lx 

weapons acconiiiig to WOO stands alia ligiits in a cuariot) or 

tlic Avesta. ^ warrior. 

1. Spear (arshti). 

2. Sword (kareta). 

3. Mace or club (va/ira). 

4. Bow (thanvar). 

5. Quiver with a belt and thirty iron-pointed arrows^ 

(Zainish mat akaua mat thrisas-ayo-aghraish). 
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Va*^liui. This ^od derives its name from VAgh, 
tiger. 1.'hoy say, that, at one time^ the village suJTered a gt)od 
deal from the ravages of tigers. Cattle and ev(jn men wore 
often killed by tigers. So the villagers, with eornmon 
(30usent, founded the worsliip of VAghia, /', a., the tiger-god. 
There are no shrines or temples in honour of those village 
gods, but some rocks in the vicinity of the village, form, as it 
were, the abode of tiu* deity, and the villagers resort there for 
worship and offerings. In the case of the aliove VAghia or 
tiger-god, it is a small rock about a mile away from, the 
village of Kerwndi that forms his abode. The red mark of 
koonkoo and some articles of offering tnru the rock intt) an 
abode of their special god. 

The villagers* believe, that since the origin or Ibundation of 
the worship of the VAghia or tiger-god, ravages from tiger 
havt decreased in number. They have still, now and then, 
cases of tigers killing cattle or men, hnt that is duo, they »ay, 
to their own fault, which consists in not giving the regular 
offerings to the god at its above-mentioned abode. The 
offerings consist of cocoanuts, sindoov, &<*. 

The other village god of the village of Kerwadi is 
CherA. The rock which forms the abode of this god is about 
100 yards from the village. Ilis origin is due, they say, to 
an epidemic of fever, which occurred formerly in the times of 
their forefathers. Many people died of fever tlien. So, the 
worship of the god was founded to avert that epidemic. 
In (jaaes of fever, the villagers resort to the above rock, and 
there give offerings lo their Ohera or fever god. 

Kvery village has its special god, and the abode of that god. 
'Phus the village of Tlore, near Ohawk, has its own god, 
known as Sronda. On the Matheran hill itself, there is a 
god whose worship is to a certain extent common to all castes. 
It is the Pitnath. He is worshipped by the Dhangara, 

bjy the Thakurs and by other tribes of the Hindus. His abode 
is a small rock jutting out from the ground, situated on the 
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south of the Charlotte lake. It is about 75 yards from the 
path which leads to th<^ Daiifyer poiut. 'IMie ground round this 
rock is covered with a large number of bells, about 100, of 
varying size. The presentation of bells to arouse the god to 
make him hear the prayers of the worshippers, forms a strik- 
ing feature of the worship of the TMtnath god here. The place 
is in the charge of a Dhangar, who, I was told lives in a 
village at the foot of the Garbut. He attends there for worship 
regularly, every Sunday, which is the bazar day on the hill. 

IG. Women are not permitted to take any active part in 
the worship of these village gods. They can go to the place 
where the gods are set up, and offer their obeisance, but they 
must stand at a respectful distance and never give any offering 
themselves. In case of children also, it is the male children 
who can offer, not the female children. 

17-19. llrahmins attend for religious ceremonies, rfuch 
as the marriage or funeral ceremonies. In funeral ceremo- 
nies, it is the Brahmin who generally first kindles the fire for 
the ceremony. He then says some mnntvafi before the victuals 
hat are placed there. If a Brahmin is not at hand, a 
Koombhnr (potter) can officiate. The funeral ceremonies are 
generally performed on the 10th day after death. The foe for 
the Brahmin, or in his absence for the Koornbhar, varies from 
two annas to one Rupee. 

18. The Thakurs bury their dead. They generally bury 
with the head towards the west. 

20. No animals arc specially worshipped. Snake worship 
is not y)revalent among them. Only those who are believed 
to know the charm of curing snako-bites, worship the snake 
on the Nug-panchnii day, which is a general holiday for 
snake-worship in many parts of India. 

21-22-23. Their occupation is cultivation. They till 
Government land on paying an annual sum per bingha, 

26. They eat mutton, fish and fowls, not beef or pork- 
They do not eat snakes. They drink liquor. 
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27. They eat food prepared by Brahmins, Dhangars and 
Kooiibis, but net that. [>reparod by any otlier caste. 

They smoke a ( *^{[£\ ) cigarette prepared by a Dhangar, 
but not if it is once smoked by others, f.f it is smoked by 
one of their own caste they can smoke it. They drink the 
water offered by a Brahmin, Dhangar or Ivoonbi, but they 
do not drink from the sanu? pot from whicli a part is drunk 
by people of other castes. 

In the whole village of Kerwadi, consisting of about 100 
men, there was not a single individual who can write anything. 

The following is a cradle song which I heard at the Thakur 
village of Kerwadi : — 

MK-ldi. 

gin'll 

mm. 

1 'nwi 

^i<1 

«vifcr yl'O'ni 

TrtuisUillmu 

In the province of Punderpur thon^ is a cradle of 
flowers on the door of the goddess. 

Oh, lady friond ! you rock the cradle. 

Tell llama I am busy. 

I cut the mango with a knife, and take the juice in a 
’ cup to our goddess to take the smell of the juice. 
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Our goddess is a good one. 

She took the eliild in the baud for taking her out in the 
open air. 

I will scatter (the flowers of) Jain in the grotto of 
the goddess. 

While the (flowers of) Jain were being scattered 
There appeared the constellation on the horison. 

I ask in prayers from the goddess small children. 
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6. Sling v/ith an arm-string with thirty sling stones 

(fradakhshana snavare-bazuru mat thrisans-fradakh- 
shaiuyaish). 

7. Cuirass (zrddha). 

8. Hauberk (kiliris). 

9. (Mettalic) Veil ^ (paiti-d^na). 

10. Casque (Sara-vara, lit. a cover of the head). 

11. Girdle or Belt (kamara^ lit. that which was put on the 

waist). 

12. Leg-armour (rana-paua^ lit. thigh-protector). 

In this list of the weapons^ the vazara^ i.e,, the gurz or 
mace stands as the third weapon/ and occupies an important 
place. 

The above list of the weapons of a warrior is given in a 

I'he association of a chapter which treats of the atonement 
spiritual idea with a of a particular kind of fault or sin. The 
physic^ weapon. spirit of the chapter teaches, that a 

wrongful aetj can, to a certain extent, be atofied by a righte- 
ous act or acts. Charity is one of these acts. Charity 
assumes different forms. One of the orms of charity is the 
presentation, to a poor professional man or to a tradesman, of 
the instruments and means to carry on a profession or trade. 
Military service is a kind of profession, A soldier is as 
useful for the good of the society as a priest, though the 
latter stands higher in position and usefulness. We must bear 
in mind, that a soldier in those olden times was not one like a 
modern soldier. It seems, that he had to find his own 
weapons and accoutrements. So^ it was an act of charity to 
help a poor warrior with the implements of his profession. 

^ Pi'ofs. Darmesteter and Jackson, following the Pahlavi tradition, translate 
this wor^as.** tnnio.." But ‘tunic’ is a garment, and so, as such, it cannot be 
included in the list of weapons. It appears from the BhAh-n&meh of 
Firdousi, that at times, combatants cbose to conceal their faces from their 
antagonists.. Bo, the i}aUiddiia ( like the imitiddna or padAn of the priests ) 
was a metallic plate or cover which concealed the face. 

® The Pahlavi rendering of this w'ord is Vide Spiegel’s Pahlavi 

VendidAd, p. 171 1, 22, 
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Thus tlie presentation or gift of weapons carried an idea of 
an act of righteousness or charity, when the gift or presenta- 
tion was made to a' descrying poor pious warrior or soldier, 
who, like the knight of tbe age of Chivalry, fought for the 
cause of truths and to help the poor and the weak, and who 
thus shewed himself to be a member, as it were^ of a chnrch 
militant. This view gives to the gurz or mace an idea of a 
religious weapon. It is for this reason, that we find it as a 
weapon in the hand of Mithra, the Yazata or Angel of Light 
and Truth. It is for this reason^ that a Zoroastrian invokes 
the gurz in the Khorshed Yasht. ^ He says: Yaz&i vazrem 
hunivikhtein kaiiicredhe paiti daevanam,” L e., I invoke 
(the assistance of) the mace which is aimed well on the heads 
of the demons.” 

We see in this passage, that a spiritual idea is associated 
with this physical weapon. The gurz is held by Mithra to be 
used against the da^vas or demons, i. o,, the wicked beings. 
In the Meher Yasht, we find the spiritual idea more clearly 
developed. There we read‘s mamyavagao vazenti mainyava^do 
patonti kamerMhe paiti dah)andm‘\ i c./‘ They (the maces) pass 
through spiritual spheres (and) fall over the heads of the 
demons through spiritual spheres”. 

Khorshed is the Yazata presiding over Sun. Mithra is the 
Yazata presiding over Light and Truth or Justice. The Sun, 
shining during the day, destroys good many daevas. He 
destroys the germs of physical diseases. He destroys many 
other evils also. Where the (Khurshed) shines well and 
where Light (Mithra) predominates, there prevail plenty and 
prosperity, truth and justice. So, Mithra the Yazata of 
Light is specially represented as carrying the gurz as a symbol 
for the distructioD of all evils. So, does the initiate (N&var) 
carry a gurz while going to his Dar-i-Meher (tbe gate or the 
house of Mithra), the temple where his initiation takes place. 


Yt, VI, 5, also Khorshed Nytish 16. > Meher yasht 1S2. 
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It is only when it is used for the cause of the virtuous and 
the weak, either in the defensive or in the offensive (Yt. X 41) 
that it has its efficacy and is worthy of the praise of a true 
pious Zoroastrian. When used against the pious, the holy 
and the virtuous, who are under the protection of the spiritual 
beings, it loses its aim and effect, however well-aimed its blow 
may be (Hormazd Yasht, 18; Farvardin Yasht, 72). 

The mace is also a weapon of the angel Sraosha, who is 
represented in the Vendidad,^ as uplifting - it for striking 
tlie Dafiva. 


As said above, we learn from old Parsee books, that there 
were two kinds of maces. The one had 
ma^s ^^* *^*^ ^ knob, full of points, at 

• one end. The other had the figure of the 
face of a cow. The Avesta generally speaks of the first kind. 
We r^ad the following description in the Meher Yasht,® where 


Mithra is /epreseiited as having it suspended by the side of 
his chariot. 


the mace, which is handsome, well-aiming, with one hundred 
knobs, with hundred points, well-hitting, knocking down 
the heroes, formed of yellow iron (/.«., brass), welPgilt 
with gold. 

Mithra is also represented as holding a similar knob edged 
mace in his hand in another part of the Meher Yasht,'*’ 

In the Pahlavi Minokherad we find a reference to the 


The spiritual side of 
the use of weapons in 
the Miuokherad. 


spiritual side of the use of the different 
weapons of ancient Persia. Therein we 
read as follows ; — 


i Vtndidfid XVIII 30, 33. 36, 39. 42, 45. 48. 53, 56. 
; Apa-yukhta. VendidAd XVIII, 30., 

‘ Vt. X, 132. Ibid 96. 
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''The sage asked the spirit of wisdom thus: *How is it 
possible to make Aiiharmazd^ the archangels, and the fragrant, 
well-pleasing heaven more fully for oneself ? And how 
is it possible to make Aharman, the wicked, and the demons 
confounded, and to escape from hell, the depreciated, and 
dark ? ’ 

^'The spirit of wisdom answered thus: ^To make 
AAharmazd, the lord, and the archangels, and the fragrant, 
well-pleasing heaven for oneself, and Aharman, the wicked, 
and the demons confounded, and to escape from hell, the 
dark and depreciated, are possible thus : that is when they 
make the spirit of wisdom a protection for the back, and wear 
the spirit of contentment on ^the body, like arms and 
armour and valour, and make the spirit of truth a shield, the 
spirit of thankfulness a club ’ {vazr or gurz), . . . 

Here, we find the club or mace as a symbol for thankfulness 
or gratefulness. Professor Jackson, in his very interesting and 
worth-studying monograph, entitled Herodotus VII, 61, or 
the Arms of the Ancient Persians illustrated from Iranian 
Sources”,* very aptly compares this symbolical passage of 
the Minokherad with similar passages of Isaiah . LIX, 1 7,'* 
and Ephesians VI, 14 — 17.® 

^ ^1 (Dastur Darab Peshotan Baajana's Text p. 64 

!• 4, Chap. XLIII, 9. The Pazand rendering is j 

Its Sanskrit rendering is ''Ervad- 

Tehmuras’s Text, p. 125.) 

* Chap. XLIII, 1-9. P. n. E. XXIV, pp. 83-84. 

* Reprinted from Classical Studies in honour of Henry Lrisler, p. 106 

* ** For he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, and ai\ helmet of 
saWation upon his head ; and he put on the garments of vengeance for 
olothing, and was clad with zeal as a cloke. 

B ** 14. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with troth, sod having 
on the breast-plate of righteonsness. 15. And your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace. 16» Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 1 7. 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit whioh 

the word of God. 
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Another word for a maoe in the Avesta is gadhd. (Yaslit 
101, 131; Yt. IX, 10). GadhiWara, i.e., a maoe-bearer is 
the epithet of the Iranian Keresasp (Yt. XIII 61), just as 
gadft dhara, i.e., a mace-holder is that of the Indian 
Vishnu. 

From all these references in the Avesta, and from the episode 
of Zoh&k and Faridun in the Shah-N&meh, what we gather for 
the symbolic signification of the giirz in the Navar ceremony 
is this : Every man has to fight, as it were, a battle in this 
world. It is a battle against evil, evil in himself and evil in 
others, evil of his own passions and evil emanating from 
others. The gurz or mace is a symbol, signifying that, he, 
who holds it, has to fight against evil, whenever and wherever 
it is found. Fighting in this way and gaining victory, he 
has to establish authority, order, peace and harmony. Thus 
the gtiirz or mace is a symbol of authority. 

It appears, tlint oven after the downfall of the ancient 

The gurz under the Persian Empire under the Sassanides, 
ki 1 pt’lirlnd 9^''^ continued to be an implement 
India. of war among the Mahomedan kings. 

With the invasion of the Mogul kings, it was introduced into 
India, where it was more an emblem of authority than an 
instrument of war. The gurz-bardars (mace- bearers) were 
officials who carried royal messages. We find a reference to 
these in an account of the times of Aurangzeb. A number of 
these officers were sent by him to Daud-Khan who ruled as 
his deputy in Karnatic. ^ 

The cliobddrs of our times are the successors of the 

Gurz-harddrs of the Moguls. The word chub in Persian 
means wood.” It is the Sanskrit kshupa (^q) a tree 
with small roots, a shrub.” It seems that, when the mace 
ceased to be an instrument of war, and when it began to be 
used as an instrument of authority, it began to be made of 
wood instead of metal. 

^ Btoria do Mogor by Mannoci, translated by W. Irvine. Vol. IV, 26et^ 
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We find tliat even in English courts and institutions now- 
a-days^ the mace is a sign of authority 
InsTitutions* English dignity. The Court of Justice has 

its mace and its chobddrs. The ruling 
authorites have similar things. The University has its own 
mace. The House of Commons has its own mace which is 
placed^ as a symbol of authority, on the table before the 
speaker when he personally presides at the sittings, but is 
placed under the table when the whole house sits into a 
Committee or when somebody else is presiding at the sitting. 
When Cromwell had an altercation with the Long Parliament^ 
and when he wanted to dissolve it^ he entered into the Parlia- 
ment house with his three hundred soldiers and asked a soldier 
to seize the mace^ which was the symbol of .the authority of 
the great council^ calling it a mere bauble. He said What 
shall we do with this bauble ? Here, take it away.’^^ . 

As said above, the gurz is spoken of by Firdohsi as gav^ 
paSkar, gdv-sar, &o. Among the Parsees, 
spoken of ordinarily as « Gdv 
idni Ourz,^^ There is no word as 
'Gk\vi&ni* in Persian in the sense of cow-like. But there is a 
word K&viyani of K&weh. K&weh is the name 

of the blacksmith referred to in the above episode as the leader 
who raised a revolt against Zohak. 


Firdousi speaks of a banner as the Eaviani banner. He 
calls it Kaviani darafsh 

Aniblnntn^"' ” ‘I'® I*®”' 

ian word darafsh is Avestaio drafsh 

Sanskrit French drapeau, i.e., banner. 

When Kflveh raised the standard of revolt, he prepared a 
banner out of the piece of leather, which he placed over his 
feet as an apron, while working on iron. He put that piece of 


I Hume^s History of England (1869), p.: 450. 
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leather on a spear and raised it as a banner.^ This banner 
is said to have then become the national banner of Iran and 
continued to be so up to the time of the fall of the Sassanian 
Empire at the hands of the Arabs. Each succeeding monarch 
renovated it and embellished it with new embroidery and 
fresh jewels, and it is said that it was worth millions when it 
fell into the hands of the Arabs. 

This banner is said to have borne over it the hgure of a 
cow. We have no authentic statement for it. It seems that 
the original name of the banner^ namely Kaviuni of 
Kaveh the blacksmith)^ was turned or corrupted into Ostvyani 
(the letter (^) and g {%J) being well-nigh similarly 
written in Persian) and so^ it was thought that^ like the cow- 
faced gurz or mace^ the banner also carried the figure of a 
cow. Firdousi does not connect it with the figure of a cow, as 
he d[9es in the case of the gtirz. 

1 produce before the Society, two banners, known as Gavyani 
juvdd (t. e., the cow-faced banners). I 

th^P^ar8M8^of^B?mbay^ here, the photographs of the two 

banners. One carries the figure of the 
face of a cow over it. It has also a fire-vase over it, as an 
emblem of Zoroastrianism, The following figures give an 
idea of their size and of the different emblems on them. 
One bears over it the words i.c., 

the intercalary month is certain in the Zoroastrian religion.” 
I have given the size of the different sides of the triangular 
forms of the banners in the figures. I have marked over 
the figures numbers in English and have enumerated in a 
table, the different emblems marked on the banners in the 
places corresponding to the numbers. On one of the banners, 
(fig. 1), at 1, stands the above Gujarati inscription. At 2, 3 
and 4 we find flowers, a fire-vase and a gurz. On the other 

' cilAii’ ji 

j SjJji JM (jjT 

(Mohl, I. p< 88.) 
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banner (fig. 2), on the places marked 2j 3^ 4 and 5 we find 
acrown^ agurz (mace), a kolah (a royal warrior’s cap), a sword, 
and a throne, respectively. 

1 . 

2. Flowers. 

3. Fire-vase. 

4. Garz (mace). 



124 inches. 


1. Crown. 

2. Gurz (mace). 

3. Kolah (cap). 

4. Sword. 

5. Throne. 



These banners have, I am told, a very interesting history of 
their own. We know that the Eaviani banner was carried by 
the ancient Iranians in their warfare with foreigners, but the 
Parsees of the end of the eighteenth and of the early part ef 
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the nineteenth century carried their gdvydm banner in their 
warfare with their own co-roligionists. It was a war of words, 
not of weapons. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the Parseea of 
India were divided into two factions^ arising from what is 
known as the Kabisha controversy.^ That controversy led 
to a good deal of discord which culminated even in hand-to- 
hand fights^ here and there. The legend in one of the banners 
shows its connection with the Kabisha controversy. The 
banners are more than 100 years old. They have been kindly 
lent to me for the occasion by Mr. Pestonji Nusserwanji 
Pavri of Bombay. 

I think the Parsee Community should now have a museum 
of its own, where such old relics can be 
collected and taken care of. They are 
o> scattered in the hands of different fami- 

lies and they require to be collected in one place. There are a 
number of old documents relating to their old history in India 
which are likely to bo lost in a short time. For example, the 
documents which I produced before our sister society, the , 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, when I read my 
paper on The Parsees at the Oourbof Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana,” and the documents, signed by some of the 
Gaikwars relating to the history of the Nao.^ari Parsees, of 
which I have given fac-similos in my book entitled A Pew 
Events in the Early History of the Parsees.” 

Perhaps a separate museum for such relics and documents 
maybe considered very expensive. So,* a section or a room 
may be attached to an existing institution. I suggest that 
such a section may be attached to the Prince of Wales Museum 
that is to be started shortly in our city. A rich Parsee gen- 
tleman can offer a sum to Government to build or to reserve a 
separate room for the purpose. 

^ Vide K. B« Gama Memorial Volame, pp. 175-SI. 

Z16 
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THE KASHAS OF THE IRANIAN BARASH- 
NUM AND THE BOUNDARY LINES OF 
THE ROMAN LUSTRUM * 

Read on 30th June 1909* 

Presitfcnt— M r. R. E. Enthovdn, I.C. S.. 


In many Parsee rites and ceremonies, furrows or boundary 
lines have to be drawn. These furrows 

What is a Kasha ? lines are called Karsha 

in the Avesta, Kash Pahlavi and Kash ) in 

Persian. As they are popularly spoken of as kashas, we will 

use this word in this paper. The Avosta word Karsha is the 

same as Sanskrit Karshu )• It comes from the Avesta 

root Karesh (Sanskrit Persian ) to draw, 

(ez) The principal ceremonies in which the kashas are drawn 

, are the purification ceremonies. The 

The principal ccrc- . ^ , 

monies In which the principal purification ceremony is that 

kashas are drawn. Barashnuin. This form of purifi- 

cation has taken its namo from the word ^ bareshnum*^ which 
is the accusative singular of the word ‘ bareshnu ’ which 
means * head’. In the description of this particular kind of 
purification in the Vendidftd ( Chap. VIII, 40 ), it is enjoined 
that the purification of the difPerut parts of the body must 
begin from the head ( bareshnu). Hence the word has given 
its name to the ceremony. 

(6) The liasha or boundary lines are also drawn in the preli- 
minary ceremony for the disposal of the dead. I have thus 
referred to this ceremony in my paper before this Society 
entitled “’The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees : Their 
Origin and Explanation,”^ 


* Journal Vol, VIII, No. 7 pp, 620-30. 

^ P. 7 ; vide Journal of the Societ 7 » Vol.: II, o. 7, p. 411., 
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• ^ After placing the body on the slabs of atone or on the 
ground dug and prepared as above one of the two persons 
draws with a metallic bar or nail three Kasha*’ or deep 
circles. This is intended to show that the ground within the 
circle is the ground temporarily set apart for the dead body and 
that nobody is to go to that part of the ground, lest he catch 
contagion.’’ 

Thus, the object of drawing the kashas in the purifica- 
tion ceremonies and in the funeral 
The object for which ceremonies, is to draw, as it were, 

the kashas arc Boundary lines,” within which the 

impurities, contagion or infection may bo confined. It is to 
secure purity, safety and health to others, outside the lines 
or circle. In caSes of infected districts, wo now speak of 
"drawing the cordon.” In the Avesta language, that would 
be spoken of as drawing the kashas ^ 

(c) There are other sets of ceremonies or rites in which also 
^ kashas * are drawn. They are generally 

llturgicsa^s^rrv'ic^s known under the technical name of 
known as pieit.. pdvin. The word pavi comes from the 

word pdv, i.e., pure. The word plv is another form of ba^dv 
(ba-ap or ba-ab), i.o., with water. As water is the principal 
thing with which an impure thing is purified, the word pav is 
derived from or tip or ab, i.o., water. So, the word pdvi, 
which comes from the word pdv, means a boundary line 
which confines pure things within a limit and marks them ofiF 
from inpure things. So, tho word pdvi, which is another form 
of kasha, and which also is a boundary line, has a siguificatiou, 
which, though similar, is reverse of that implied in the word 
'feisko’, of the purificatory and funeral ceremonies. By the 
word pdvi, is meant a boundary line which confines and pre- 
serves the parity of sacred things enclosed within it and which 
keeps away from it the impurities that are outside it« 

These boundary lines (pdvia) of the third kind are drawn 
for the performance of liturgical ceremonies like the ITa^na, 
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the Visparad, the Vendidid and the Baj. In the Fire-temples 
where these ceremonies are performed^ these fdvis are perma- 
nently drawn ^ by grooves in the stone work of the floor. In 
places other than the temples, which are temporarily prepared 
or set apart for the performance of these ceremonies, the pdvis 
are either dug in the ground or are prepared by spreading a 
quantity of sand over the place and drawing a furrow into it. 

These kashas or pdvis of the Parsees are similar to the 
boundary lines of some of the ceremo- 

of the^Romans*'^^ ancient Romans. These 

boundary lines of the Romans resemble 
more the pdvis of the Iranians than their kashas. They are 
intended to keep off impurities or evils from the place or 
places enclosed within the boundary lines. * 

The paper on Lustratio’^ by Mr. W. W. Fowler in the 
book entitled “Anthropology and the Classics/’ edited by 
Mr. R. R. Marett, which has suggested to me the 'subject of 
my paper, gives us a good idea of the Roman kashas or 
boundary lines. 

The Lustratio (purification) of the Romans resembles, to 

, ^ . some extent, the Barashnum of the Ira- 

The Roman /•<?]?* d ' 

and the Iranian Barash- nians. Both are purificatory ceremonies. 

But, while the IrSlnians had confined 

their Barashnum to the purification of man, the Romans had 

extendend their 'lustratio* to the purification of animals and 

even of cities and places. Among the Romans, processions, 

or slow-ordered movements in processions so characteristic 

of the old Roman character,”'^ came to be associated with 

purifications. The processions, which are "characteristic still 

of the grandeur and discipline of the Roman Church in Italy, 

are, as it were, an heritage from ancient Rome. 

' Vide Le Zend Avesta,” par Darmesteter Vol. I, Introdaction p., LVill, 
plate 1, for these pdvis in the Fire temple of the Seth Jejeebhoj Dadabbo 7 
Parses Fire-temple at Oolaba. 

* Anthropology and the Glasaica, by Mr. Marett,{p. 169. 
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Among the Parsoes, the practice of the Barashnuin purifica- 
tion arose from the idea of removing physical impurities^ 
caught^ or believed as likely to have been caught, by coming 
into contact with dead bodies or with other decomposing 
matter. So, among the Romans also, the original idea of 
lustratio or purification arose from the idea of the removal 
of impurity, caught by some mysterious miasmatio con- 
tamination. ’’ ^ 

The words februim, fehruaire are Latin words older than 

, „ , lustrare or lustratio. Prom them comes 

The Roman and the , i , 

Iranian materials for the word February, which was the 

purification. month of purification among the ancient 

Romans. Februum was the material or object which was used 

by the Romans on particular occasions for purification. 

Water, fire, sulphur, laurel, wool, pine-twigs and cake made 
of certain ^ holy * ingredients, and at the Lupercalia, strips of 
the skin lof a victim ” formed such purificatory materials 
among the Romans. 

Among the Iranians, water, gadmez (cow^s urine), fire or 
rather its product, ashes, and pomegranate twigs (urvar&m) 
formed the principal purificatory materials. The draona or 
the sacred cake was required by the priest who performed the 
purificatory ceremony. Thus, we find that among the purifica- 
tory materials of the two nations, water, fire and the sacred 
bread were common. 

From the fact, that fire and water are useful to give physical 
purification, they began to be used lat- 
terly as symbols of purification, both 
physical and mental or spiritual. Take 
The very root of the word is pu, Avesta 

pu (>4J), Sanskrit ^ to purify. Latin pu-nire, French pu-nir 

and English words, like parity, punishment, penalty, and 
purge, come from the same root *pa’, Le., to purify. Air was 


From physical purifi- 
cation to spiritual puri- 
fication. 

for example, fire. 


1 nut. p. 170. 
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purified^ whenever and wherever fire was burning. Thus, 
fire, the physical purifier, became a symbol of purification. 
The symbolism was then extended to its product, ashes, 
also among the Irftniaus. 

The very word ^lustratio* or ^lustrum* has some indirect 
connection with fire. It is derived from 'Mucere, to shine.” 
That, on which the light of sun, fire, etc., falls, is purified. 
So, it is natural, that fire should play a prominent part in the 
*Mustrum” of the Romans. 

According to Mr. Fowler, the abovenamed terms '^februum 
and februare belong to an age, when material contamination 
e.g,, from a corpse or from blood — in other words, from things 
^ taboo ’ — could be got rid of by magical means, lustraro and 
lustratio to an age when the thing to be driven and kept 
away is spiritual mischief.” ^ 

Mr, Poirier draws a line, in the case of the Romans, ‘‘’between 

a magical period and a religious period.”^ 
Physical purification. _ 

1 am inclined to draw a similar line in 

the case of the Iranian purification, and 1 would distinguish 
the period, not as magical and religious, but as physical and 
spiritual {tani va ravdni ). It appears that, at first, the puri- 
fication was meant as a remedy for physical impurities, such 
as those likely to be caught from contagion or infection from 
diceased or dead persons. One must remember here what 
Professor Darmesteter says of the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Parsees, in the description of which, he makes a great use of 
a paper on the Funeral Ceremouies read by me before our 
Society: He says; — 

On verra qu’elles (les oerAmonies funAraires) se resument 
en deux mots, — deux mots d’hygiAniste; isoler le centre 
d’infection, dAtruire ce centre. Ce qui distingue la conception 
Zoroastrienne de la conception europAenne, e'est que nous ne 
nous ocGupons d’isoler et de dAtruire I’AlAment mort qu’en cas 


» Ibid, p. 171. 
9 Ibid.. 
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de maladie dite infectieuse: dans le 


Zoroastrisme la mort est 


ton jours infectieuse et contagieuse.”^ 

Of the object of Zoroastrian purification, Professor Dar- 
mesteter says : La purification a pour objet de.johasser cette 

contagion qui passe du mort au vivant, du vivant au vivant^ 
et la theorie de Timpiiretc et de la purification se rdduirait en 
fait h une theorie de I’hygiene, n’dtait que cette contagion 
est congue comme l^oeuvre d^etres surnaturels, que nos micro- 
bes sont erig^s en Daevas/* ^ 

Shearing off the superfluities^ the Avesta teaching of 
purification comes to the axiom of Cleanliness is Godliness.” 
Professor Darmesteter says on this point L*axioine Oleanli- 
ness is next to OaUiness serai t tout a fait Zoroastrien, avec 
cette difference qpe dans le Zoroastrisme Cleanliness est unc 
forme meme de Godliness*' ^ 

From all these points^ we see that the original idea of 
. purification in Zoroastrianism was 

of purifletiou f,o» phyical 
impurities. But, latterly, a spiritual 
sigoiffcation began to bo added. Physical purity was consi- 
dered to be an emblem of mental and spiritual purity. Even 
when there was no chance of physical contagion or infection, 
and so, even when there was no necessity of a physical puri- 
fication, the rites and ceremonies of purification were gone into 
for mental or spiritual puriiication. A Zoroastrian, nowadays, 
when he goes through the purification of ndn (Sanskrit 
sndn^ literally a bath), says that he goes through it for his 
pdld-i-tanva, ijaozdatTirya^i^rciuodnrdj i,e,, for the purity of his 
body and for the purification of his soul. 

Mr. Fowler, in the passage quoted above, speaks of things 


Things “ taboo from 
which physical purification 
was sought. 


' taboo ’ among the Romans, such as a 
corpse or blood and says that material 
contamination from them was got rid 


1 Le Zend Avesta” par Darmesteter, Vol. II. Introduction, p. XII. 
, Ibid, p, X-XI. « Ibid, p. X. 
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of by^ what he calls^ magical means or purification. Among 
the Parsees^ the things or sources ‘ taboo/ which give 
material contamination and which require purification^ are 
the following : — 

1. All dead matter^ especially the corpse of a man or a 

dogj and things or persons that come into contact 
with these. 

2. Women in their menses. 

3. Women in child-birth. 

Among the Homans and the Iranians, we find the following 
cases of * taboo ’ and purifications common to both. 

1. The Flamen Dialis, a priest of Jupiter, an official of 

a highly organized religious system/’ was afflicted 
with an extraordinary number of Taboos.”^ 

A Parsee priest who officiates within the inner circle of 
the fire-temple is similarly afflicted by various 
taboos. 

t 

2. Among both the nations, the women in child-birth 

required purification. The same was also the case 
with the newborn child. 

3 After a funeral, the whole family was required te go 

through an ordinary purification. 

There is one particular and principal difference be- 

^ tween fehruare and lustrare. the Roman 

PrlDCipal difference 

between Roman and processes of purification, and the 
Iranian purification. Earashnum and the Ndn, the Iranian 

processes of purification. Among the Iranians, the purifica- 
tion was an individual matter. Not so among the Romans. 
Among the Ir&nians, it were individual men who had come 
into contact with impurities that went through the purifica- 
tion. We do not find the whole community or village or city 
going through a purification process, in a body or a group. 
This wholesale process of a whole city being purified, brought 
with it the process of processions and processional rites 

^ Anthropology and the Classics, by Mr« Marett, p. 172. 
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among the Romans^ the like of which we do not see among 
the Iranians. 

Mr. Fowler thus explains the Roman process. In order to 

• Roman processions 38 Understand dearly how this necessity 
a part of the process of of getting rid of hostile spirits came 
purification. Suggest those solemn processional 

rites which we associate with the word lustratio, we must fully 
appreciate the fact that the earliest settlers in Italy who had 
any knowledge of agriculture found it a country of forest-clad 
hills; the river valleys were marshy and unhealthy, and the 
earliest settlements were in clearings made in the wood-land. 

. • The first thing, then, to be done was to make a clearing, 
and this was a most perilous task, for when you cut down 
trees and dig up the soil, how were you to tell what unknown 
spirits you might be disturbing and aggravating? They 
niigbt be in the trees and the plants, they might be in the 
animals whose homes were in the trees and the ground, the 
rocks and the springs And when your clear- 

ing was complete, and you had settled down with your own 
household spirits . . . there was yet another difficulty 

of the greatest importance, viz., to keep those wild ones still 
dwelling in the wood-land around you from encroaching on 
your clearing or annoying you in your dwelling .... 
The permanent difficulty was to mark off your cultivated laud 
from the forest and its dangerous spiritual population, in 
some way by which the latter might be prevented from 
making itself unpleasant. You must draw a definite line 
between good spirits and bad, between white spirits and black. 
Here it is that we find the origin of a practice which lasted 
all through Roman history, passed on into the ritual of the 
Church, and still survives, as at Oxford on Ascension Day, 
in. the beating of parish bounds. The boundary of the 
cultivated land was marked out in some material way, perhaps 
^y stones placed at intervals, like the cippi of the old Roman 
pomerwmy from the wood-land lying around it; and this 

Z17 
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boundary-line was made sacred by the passage round it 
(lustratio) at some fixed time of the year — in May as a rule, 
when the crops were ripening and especially liable to be 
attacked by hostile influences — of a procession occupied with 
sacrifice and prayer. 

The boundary-lines in the above Roman process of mark- 

- ,, ing out the lines, within which evil 

The process of the ^ ® ^ 

extension of the idea of influences cannot work, — a process 
purification. which led to the extension of the 

process of ^^iustratio” to other spheres — resemble the Kashas 
in the Iranian purification of the Barashnum. 

As Mr. Fowler says: ^^This religious process, the 
fencing out of hostile spirits by a boundary-line, and the 
discovery of the proper formulae for preserving it and all 
within it, may and indeed must have been the work of 
ages. But once discovered, the principle of it could be 
applied to any land or other property of man, and also to 
man himself. 

What Mr. Fowler means to say is this: The process of 
drawing out the boundary-lines round a city or a village, 
to keep oS evil influences from the city or village, was 
extended to farms, to the property of man and then to man 
himself. In fact, what he means to say is that, at first, the 
process of lustral purification applied to large acres of land, 
then to farms, then to individual man. I think it is more 
probable that the process was the reverse. The original idea 
was that of purifying a man individually from foreign impure 
influences, physical and spiritual. That idea was latterly 
extended to larger spheres, to land and to farms, villages, and 
cities. Among the Iranians, it began with man and remained 
confined to man and his personal belongings. 

The lustral rites of the Romans gradually spread and we 
know that there was at Rome a lustral rite called Amhurbium, 

1 ^'Anthropology and the Glassies,” pp. 174-77. 

• Ibid p. 182. 
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which probably took place at the beginniag of the month of 
purification (February). ” * 

Mr. Fowler, on the authority of Livy, describes a Macedonian 
method of the lustral process for purifying an army. The 
method was ^^to march the whole host in spring before a 
campaign between the severed limbs of a dog. ^ This 
reminds us of the use of a dog in the Iranian purification rite 
of the Barashnum. 

The event of a whole army passing through the purificatory 
How the process of process of the lustrum was taken ad- 
KoftooS"°ard®to vantage of for holding a grand review 
“ Census. ” of troops. Hence the word lustration 

came to mean 'a review of troops. * 

Similarly, the event of a whole city "passing through the 
purificatory proce'ss of the lustrum was taken advantage of for 
holding a general census of the population. Hence the quin- 
quennial periods of the Roman lustrum were the periods for 
takiug the public census. 

In this connection, one must note, that a similar case exist- 
ed among the Hebrews. Just as the Romans took advan- 
tage of their quinquennial period of ‘lustration’ or general 
purification and took the census of their population at their 
Campus Martius, so among the Hebrew also, their purifica- 
tory ceremonies had some relation with thoir census. In 
fact, ^Numbers,’ the very name of the Old Testament book^ 
which refers to the purificatory ceremonies above referred to, 
shows, that it was so called, because the people were numbered. 


I Ihid. p. lOS. 



TWO IRANIAN INCANTATIONS FOR 
BURYING HAIR AND NAILS * 

Read on 29th September 1909. 

President— M r. James MacDonald. 

Mr. R. Campbell Thompson’s recent book^ entitled Semitic 
Magic. Its Origin and Development,” has suggested to me 
the subject of this paper. While speaking of exorcism, the 
author says : — 

''In all magicj three things arc necessary for the perfect 
exorcism. First, the Word of Power, by which the sorcerer 
invokes divine or supernatural aid to influence the object of 
his undertaking. Secondly, the knowledge of the name or 
description of the person or demon he is working his charm 
against, with something more tangible, be it nail-p'arings or 
hair, in the human case. Thirdly, some drug, to which was 
originally ascribed a power vouchsafed by the gods for the 
welfare of mankind, or some charm or amulet, or, in the 
broadest sense, something material, even a wax figure or 
'atonement’ sacrifice, to aid the ph 3 '^sician in his final efEort. 
Almost all incantations can be split up into three main 
divisions, each with its origin in these three desideratives, 

“The Word of Power consists, in its simplest form, of the 
name of some divine being or thing, called in to help the magi- 
cian with superhuman aid. In the New Testament, its use is 
obvious. ' Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 

name,’ exactly expresses the beliefs of all time 

A Christian monk, Babban Hormizd the Persian, banned, 'the 
devils of the impure Ignatius’ with the words 'By Jesus 
Christ I bind you, 0 ye trembling horde’ ^ 


• Journal, VoL VIII, No., 8, pp. 657-72.. 

^ Semitic Magic, by R. C. Thompson. Introduction, pp. xlyi-xl?il. 
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The second component of the perfect charm was that the 
magician should know something, even if only the name, of 
the person or demon whom he hoped to bring into subjection, 
The origin of this would appear to have arisen in the beliefs 
about hair, rags, or nail-parings, which are collected and 
wrought into the charm as the connecting links between it 
and the victim. It these are wanting, then the name alone 
will be enough, for want of anything bettor ; in the case of a 
demon, it is obviously the only emanation that the sorcerer 
can obtain of him, and hence to learn the name came to be 
regarded as the equivalent of obtaining something more 
tangible. This is the reason for the long catalogues of devils 
that the Babylonian wizard repeats in the hope that he may 
hit on the correct diagnosis of the disease demon, who will 
straightway come forth when he perceives that his name is 

known” ^ 

Tliie third and last part of the spell, ..... is the 
ceremony with water, drugs, amulets, wax figures, etc. The 
simplest form that this can take is pure water with which the 
demoniac is washed, plainly with the principle of cleansing 
lying underneath it.”^ 

Then speaking of sympathetic magic, the author adds : 
'' Much of the magician’s art consisted in his ability to transfer 
a spiritual power from its abode into some object under his 
control. In other words, he employed a form of that peculiar 
wizardry which is known as sympathetic magic. This force 
.... . is a species of sorcery which shows itself in its 

crudest form in the use of small figures of wax or other 
plastic materials fashioned with incantations in the likeness of 
some enemy, and then pierced with nails and pins, or melted 
before the fire, that their human counterpart may by these 
means be made to suffer all kinds of torment. This is the 
more intelligible when, by the recognized rules of magic, it 
is considered more effective to obtain some portion of the 


1 Jhid^ pp. l-li. 


2 Ibid, p. Ij^ 
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victim’s nails or hair, or earth from his footsteps, or even his 
name, as an additional connection whereby the wax figure may 
be brought into still closer affinity with its prototype.” ^ 

This belief, that a magician or an evil-doer tries 
his magic or bis evil machinations through one’s hair 
or nails^ seems to be common among many other nations 
besides the Semitic nations^ referred to by Mr. Thompson. 
This belief, among other reasons, seems to be the origin of 
the custom of burying hair and nail-paring observed by some 
people. 

We find in the Vendidad of the Parsees an injunction to 
bury the hair and the nails, and not to leave them exposed. 
The cause assigned there is di:Serent. But it appears, that 
even in Iran, latterly the hair and nail have^ been considered 
to be the instruments of the magic of a magician. This 
injunction has led to the formation of two separate niran^s or 
incantations in later times. We are not sure, wjiether the 
Vendidad injunction began with the idea of saving the original 
owner of the hair and nails from the clutches of the magician. 
What wo find there, is a belief that the hair and nails, if 
left unburied, bring harm and injury to mankind, and give 
additional power and strength to the Daevas or demons to do 
harm to mankind. 

I give below the two nirangs^ as given in an old manuscript 
of Darab Hormuzdyar’s Sevilyet in the Library of the Bombay 
University, correcting the incorrect orthography of the A vesta 
quotation here and there from the text of W estergaard. 

In the Persian Revayets,® we find two nircungB (incanta- 
tions) with directions as to how a Zoroastrian was to dispose 
of his superfiuous hair and nails. They are given under the 
heading and i>e., 

incantations for taking care of, or for being cautious about 

^ Ibid, pp. 142-143. 

s Vide the Manuscript of DAr&b Horinusdj|tr*B BevAyet at the Bombay 
University Library, Vol. I, folio 167. , 
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hair and nails. These nirangs are also given in some of 
the Avesta books in Gujarati characters under the headings 

».«•, the 

nirang to take care of the hair and the nirang to take care 
of the nails. 


cA^ A) 

<Ub 

> 

.MU HjI W1 ut 

ijri jijij ujA^f /wtj 

tri jyA*^ J W<5V *AjAif ^ 

.(tu)ll»)) UjAll^ Ajb Ai; 

glj J <J.iV ig3*J^. jyiAliL glj ^ 

•)«v* i(23«» 

.•M^Ciiaauya ^ .j^fu .J»»{^*i)i(3 

^ (j Agiwj.^)^ e^) 

* Since this paper was written, this nirang has been published In the 
‘*Pazend Texts ’’ by Ervad Edalji Eersaspji Antia (p. 176). 
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iXjtt »Ju^ 

erf' u*^ J 

.6 tyy>i » 4**^»»6 

.)Otf Ji^fi iju^ .)Otfi»6i'i»;* •)Oo>*»»cef» •HJo»i»i2iW» 

^ne^(9 .-M)»i»o^ o5^ 

>jl iJ^ jt *>>“4^ cA^ ^ e>^ y* I 

erf' \Xi ^-JirfV;' tA^' >- ^.iijii- 


•{“•fii •^C'5* 

-“ii^^'fi .tw*))**^^* *1^ 

.jmihj •6{J22** 

^\L i/i ^ ^»)iit(9) 

oS^ uAAI.>^e>4t- 
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o*3")H9 -fiJCto" 

The direction for the first nirang, viz., that for the hair runs 
as follows in the Gujarati A vesta books. 

'mFIi d^il 

^.■^(3) ( 3 ; Mdcii ^ «llC-i 

^Vfi Md^■^l MwH Md<l 

i.e,, a hole (in the ground) must be dug four lingers deep. The 
rest must be (proportionately) broad. Three lines must be 
drawn round it reciting throe Ahunavars. The hair may then 
be put in the middle of the hole. Then the Sarosh-baj must 
be recited up to*the word Ashahe. Then the following words 
which form the nirang must be recited : 

At akh^ui asha Mazdao urvariio vakhshat,” ^ Thou the 
direction says, that the recital of the Sarosh-b4j may be 
finished. 

Rmilar dirootionw aro given for the nails but the nirang or 
incantation in this case i« different. 

These uirangs are based upon tlie 17th chapter of the 
Vendidiid, which speaks of the disposal of hair and nail-parings. 
It directs that the superiluous hair^ which a man removes 
from his body^ and the nails, which he pares off, must not bo 
thrown haphazard^ but must be carefully buried. If one docs 
not attend to this iujuuctioni he invokes the death caused by 

the Uaeva (doinoii) through virulent phiguo.*’ 

A disregard for this injunction causes the spread of the power 
of the demons, inasmuch as it leads to the spread,in this world, 

^ Vide infra for translation. 

* Vendidad XVII, 1, 


218 
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of noxious creatarcs (Kkrafgtnis) of the type of the lice 

To avoid this calamity, it is onjoined that the hair and the 
nails must be buried in the ground, a little away from the 
habitations of men, — ten steps away from pious men, twenty 
steps from fire^ thirty steps from water, and fifty from the 
Barsam used in liturgical services. 

In the case of hair, if the ground is hard, one must dig a 
hole half a span of the hand Qlishti) deep, but if it is soft, 
one span. In the case of nails, one must dig a hole of the 
depth of the top-joint of a finger. Having dug these holes, one 
must put the hair or the nails in three respective holes or pits. 
While doing so, in the case of the hair, one must recite the words 

At akhyai ashu Mazdao urvarao vakhshat'*^ La., ‘^Mazda made 
the vegetation grow through Asha for it [La., the cattle).” In 
the case of nails, one must recite the words: ^‘Asha Vohft 
nianangha ya sruyS pare magauiio” La., With Asha and 
Vohu-mano, who arc to be praised before the greatest,^’ * 

Having thus buried the nails, one has to recite again a short 
formula, Paiti te raarega . . • , which is rendered, 

thus: — 

To thee, 0 Bird Asho-zusta,'' I show these nails: 

“ These nails I devote to thee. 

‘^May these nails, 0 Bird Asho-zustu, be thy lances, swords, 
bows, thine arrows the swift Hying, thy sliiig-sfconus which arc 
to be employed against the Mazauian DaSvas/'^ 

^ This iincieiit idea of the connection of virulent plague with the s/iroid 
of noxious creatures of the type of the lico; rciniuds us of the inodoru notion 
of the connection of plague with flees. Have hair and uuil pariugs, tis 
tilth, any coouectioii with plague * 

This is a quotation from Yavua XLVIll, 6. 

a I hid XXXllI, 7. 

* Spiegcl*8 Avosta, irauslatcil by Blceck, Voi. 11, p 02. 

» Vendidad XVII 9. 

^ The word Asho-zushti literally means ** The friond of purity,’* ** loving 
purity.” 

f Spiogera Avesta, translated by Bleeok I, \\ 126. 
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It is farther said^ that if the nails are not thus disposed of 
and dedicated to the Bird Asho-zusta, instead of serving men 
as means or instruments to bo used against the Mazaniaii 
Daevas (i.o,, the Oaevas of the country of Mazendr«an), they 
would be used by the Dadvas against men. It is further 
enjoined that after thus burying the hair and the nails, one 
has to draw round the hole, three or six or nine kashas, ^ 
(lines of demarcation or limit ) reciDiiig three or six or nine 
Ahunavar formulae. 

We thus find from the above description of the Vendidad, 
that hair and nails were directed to be buried with the recital 
of particular nirangs, with a view to avoid some mischief in the 
future. When they were carelessly thrown round about, it was 
believed that, that would lead to the growth and increase of 
noxious creatures like the lice which destroyed corn and clothes. 
If picoperly disposed of, as directed, they served as weapons or 
instruments in the hands of men for the destruction of the 
demons or evil powers. If not, they served as instruments or 
weapons in the hands of the evil powers to work destruction 
among mankind. Due attention to the directions for the 
disposal of the hair and the nails led to good for mankind in 
general, and carelessness in the matter led to harm. The good 
or harm was general and not individual. 

The injunctions, though more honoured in the breach than 
in their observance by the modern Parsees, are still followed 
by some of the priests, especially those who observe the 
Barashnum, and perform, what are called^ the inner liturgical 
ceremonies, /. e., the liturgical ceremonies within the temples. 
Their strict observance now, in a city like Bombay, is not 
possible, because, if one were to dig the ground in front of his 
house or temple, he would be subject to municipal fines, etc. 
But, in case of fire-temples, which have a compound of their 

^ Vide my paper on *<The Kashas of the Iranian Barashnum and the 
boundary lines of the Homan Lustrum/' in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp, 620-530. Vide supra^ pp. 830-3, 
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own, or which have some similar convenience, the practice is 
still followed. It is followed to a greater extent by the priests 
of a place like Naosari, which is the head quarters of the 
priesthood. In the case of nails, it is more generally followed 
than in the case of hair. The knife/ with which they pare the 
nails, serves as an instrument to draw the kashas or the demar- 
cating lines round the hole in which the nails are buried. 

The Pahlavi Shayast la Shayast also refers to the above 
injunction of the Vendidad. It says, They should not leave 
nail-paring unprayed for (andfsudak), for, if it be not prayed 
over {afsdrd), it turns into the arms and equipments of the 
Mazanian demons. ^ 

Now what is the abovemention ed bird ^ Ash6-zusta 7 
Literally, it means " the friend of purity or piety ” or loving 
purity.” According to the Sad-dar (chap, xiv), it is the owl 
which is believed to eat away the nails. ^ 

Then, the question arises, why is this bird called Asho- 
zusta? Prof. Darmesteter thinks, that it is called the bird 
Ashd-zusta in the Vendidad, and the bird of Babman (Vohu- 
mana) in the Sad-dar, because the words Asha and Yohumana 
begin the formula of exorcism that is recited while burying 
the nails according to the direction of the Vendidad. I think 
it is perhaps so called, because the bird is believed to eat off 
the nails which were considered as impure and as a source of 
filth and infection. 

Again, one may ask, if the following tradition about the 
owl may not entitle this much-abused and hated bird to be 
honoured with the epithet of “friend of piety or purity.” 
It is given in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 3, of 1907, pp.‘l?3-174, 

1 This knife is called 'ndkhunchin% ue., “ the parer of nails,* 

in the above incantation. V%de supra p. 844, 1. 17. 

• Chap. XII, H, B, E. Vol, V, p, 342, Tho word a7id/su(lak, translated 
as "unprajred for, •’ by Dr, West, would be better translated hy " on wWch 
no incantations are rcoitecl.'* 
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under the title of “TITR BIRDS’ COMPLAINT BEFORR 
SOLOMONf being an extract with a tr«ansIation from the 
Kitah u%Jamharah filweVUBor^yorahj^ hy Lieut- Colonel 
D. C. Phillott and Mr. R. P. Azoo. 

It is said that once^ by the inspiration of the Almighty, the 
birds went to the Prophet of God, to Solomon the son of David 
(peace and blessings on both of them), and saluted him with 
all reverence and said : 'Oh Prophet of God ! we have come 
before thee, and stand hero in thy presence that thou inayest 
regard us ns thou regardest the rest of thy subjects, and mete 
out full justice to us, commending us to each other’s care, and 
directing that no bird, either in the heavens or on the earth 
should oppress another ; for we are now complaining to thee 
about four species of birds, well-known to us all. The first is 
the Hawk, who has succeeded in gaining the affection of man, 
and lias risen in station to the highest degree, having no other 
foot-stool tor his feet than the hand of kings, so that ho now 
speaks not to us from pride, nor answers us out of hanteiir 
and grandeur. We entreat thee to ask him what the cause 
of this silence is: to what is it due? The second bird is 
that hated bird known to men by the name cf Owl. He 
dwells secluded in ruins and avoids habitations, nor does ho 
repair to branched trees; and when we ask him the reason for 
this he says no more to us than ' Yd hu yd We entreat 
thee to ask him what is the meaning of this expression, and to 
whom he alludes in these words, 

^'Then Solomon was surprised at their language and 
pondered on their intelligence and their way of putting things, 
anti replied, ' I will see that you obtain your wishes in this, 
and P will put your questions to those against whom you have 
lodged objection.’ 

" He then summoned the first, namely, the Hawk. . . . 

Then Solomon summoned 

• • • • * * " 

tie second, namely, the Owl, and said to him, ' Oh odious 
bird ! why dost thou seclude thyself in ruins, avoiding 
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habitations; and why hast thou forsaken the companionship of 
birds on branching trees 

‘‘ The Owl said, * Oh Prophet of God ! He that regards the 
world is seduced^ and he that knows that he will be called to 
account tor his actions is sorrowful; so 1 busied myself with 
the thouglit of the One I fear and the One I dread ; and 
I love no other friend but Him, and there is none in iny heart 
except Him ( Hu ). So praise be to Him of whom it is said 
there is none but Him ( Hu y Then he added 

' Repeating the name of the only God is food for the souls 
of those that are lost in His love. 

'Their bodies are emaciated through their fear of God, 
and through the sallowness of their cheeks they have risen to 
high eminence.’ ’’ 

Prof. Darmesteter, while speaking of the 17th chapter of 
the Vendidad on which I have based my paper, says that the 
ideas about hair and nails referred to in the* Yendidud 
" are connected among cerlain people at certain times with 
resurrection. So, in Ireland, it is directed that the hair may 
be buried, not burned. The Christian martyrs were, owing 
to this idea, afraid of the punishment of being burut. The 
miracles of St. Eulalie were affected with this idea.” The 
Homan flamines also buried their hair and nails under a fruit 
tree. Prof. Darmesteter thinks that among the Parsees, the 
idea of hygiene is the principal idea. Whatever is separated 
from the body is dead and is therefore subject to corruption 
and infection. Hence its isolation. He says: 

"Le culte des clieveux et des ongles qui fait I’objet de ce 
Fargard, a’est, chea certains peoples et a uno certain epo^ue, 
combing avee les id^es relatives a la resurrectioi\. En 
Irlande, il est defendu de bruler les cheveux, it faut les 
enterer, le possesseur les retrouvera A la resurrection. C’est 
la inAme id^e qui fasait tant redouter aux martyrs le supplice 
du fen ot ramena hint de fois le miracle de sainte Eulalie. Les 
flamines devaient cuterrer sous an arbre fruitier leors ongles 
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et lears ohoveux; dans ce cus-la au moins la r^surructiun est 
hors de cause. Le point de depart de ces precautions est 
probablement dans cette impression, si sensible dans Ic 
Farsisme, que tout, ce qui est separe du corps est mort et par 
suite est un siege de corruption et d’infeotion. Des idees 
d’hygieno n’y etaient done pas ctrangeres.*’^ 

Though not the nails, the hair were connected with the idea 
of resurrection among the ancient Iranians also. That 
appears from the Bundchesh (XXX 6) whore we road : 

Pavaii zak hangiim min mino-i-jamik ast va iniu iiiuya 
khun, min urvar mui, min iltash khaya chigunshan pa van 
biindehcsh padiraft khahad ” (Justi’s text, p. 72). 

/. c., at that time (of resurrection) will bo demanded bones 
from the spirit of the earth, blood from water, hair from the 
plants, and life from fire, as they were accepted by them in the 
creation.^’ 

NoVv, though we do not see directly in the Vondidud tho 
belief that hair and nails are the instruments of a magician’s 
magic, wo find that, latterly, that belief was prevalent in Iran, 
and it was this very chapter of the Vendidad tliat was referred 
to by later writers as the authority for their statements. The 
14th chapter of tho Sad-dar, a much later writings refers to this 
injunction and custom of burning the hair and the nails. It 
gives out in detail the directions referred to in the Vendidad, 
adding something of its own to what is contained in tlu 
Vendidad which it follows in the main. For example, it add 
the tollowing further injunctions and observations. 1. An 
Ahuuavar should be recited while paring each of the nails 
2. The observation of all the directions in the matter makes 
the observer happy in both the worlds. U. If one is away 
from his ' country, and if he does not know by heart the 
incantation of the section (in the Vendidad) known as that of 
**paetlte mh'ega/^ he must at least recite the Ahunavars. 

^ Le Zeud Avesta par D irmesteter, 11 p« 236. 

Vide my paper cu ABtoddn (Journa* of the Anthropological Society, VoL 
I, No. 7, p. 446)., Vide p. 2i« 
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4. The nails must be interred in barren or hilly ground 
which is least frequented by man and which is free from 
moisture. 5. The bird ' Asha-zusta^ ’ referred to as said 
above in the VendidAd, is here spoken of as one living upon 
the nails of man. It is also known as 'Koof’ or *Bahman 
inorg.’ The owl is the bird referred to. 6. A gain, it is said 
that if the nails are carelessly thrown away, and if one of 
them falls in some eatables, it brings on sickness and disease 
refers specially to the belief that the 
nails and the hair serve as instruments in the hands of 
wizards. It says: *‘It is altogether necessary that they do 
not leave them unbroken^ for they would come into use as 
weapons (SiliVh) of wizards. And they have also said that, 
‘if that fall in the midst of food» there is danger of 
pulmonary consumption.’''^ 

According to tlie I'ersiau Zarthusht-nAmeh, the enemies 
of Zoroaster accused him of sorcery by secretj,ly placing 
hair, nails, blood and such other impurities in his rooin^^ and 
got him imprisoned for sorcery. They did not like his new 
reformed religion. So, when he was preaching to king 
Vishtasp the tenets of his religion, they bribed his door- 
keeper, got the key of his room from him, and secretly 
concealed in his bed hair, nails and such other impure things. 
They then accused him of practising magic through these 
impurities. The kiug sent his men to look for them in 
Zoroaster’s room, and finding them in his room, found him 
guilty of practising magic and imprisoned him. 

1 may here refer to one or two other customs in connection 
with hair as observed among the Par sees. 

The Parsee priests are enjoined by custom to keep beards. 
They are asked not to get their hair cut by barbers. They 

1 B. B. B. Vol. XXIV., p. 376. 

jt .. ^ j/O § 

(Livre de Zoro<iBtre public et traduit par F. Rosenberg, Persian tezfc» chap. 
43, p. 47, 1. 916.) 
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must cut their hair themselves or get that done by their co- 
religionists. The priests of the Kadmi sect of the Parsees 
are indifferent in observing this custom. I remember having 
read in a book that the late Dastur Moola Firoze, the learned 
and famous head priest of the Kadmi Parsees, got his head 
shaved by a barber openly in the compound of his Fire- 
temple, and that while he was engaged in this operation, his 
devotees, who visited the Temple at the time, placed his 
aahoddd (money gifts) before him at a distance. The idea of 
not getting the hair cut by an ordinary barber seems to have 
arisen from the fact, that these barbers, at times, carried 
skill-diseases from one person to another through their un- 
washed razors, etc. 

The custom that a priest should keep his beard, and cut the 
hair of his head but not shave it, has given rise to several 
special phrases in Gujarati which are common to the Parsees 
only and especially to the priests. For example, if one were 
to say, such and such a person 

has got his head shaved,” meant, that he gave up the profession 
of priesthood. At one time in Naosari, the headquarters 
of the Parsee priesthood, barbers were not generally 
admitted in Parsee houses or even in the streets. So people 
had to go to adjoining villages to get their hair cut or shaved. 
Two of these villages arc Manockpore and Taker i. They are 
situated on the other side of the river Puma, on the left of 
the road leading to Surat from Naosari, So, if one were to 
say, So and so had been to Manockpore Takori ”, it meant 
that he has got his bead shaved.” 

Hair being considered impure from the point of view 
of the* Vfendidad, a Parsee custom, not genereally observed 
now, enjoined that one must bathe after shaving, and 
not only that, but he must get all the clothes, which may 
be on the body at the time, washed separately before 
being mixed with the ordinary clothes to be sent to the 
washermen. 


Z19 
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Up to a few years ago^ the hair-catting of an infant or child 
was something like a special event in a family. In some cases^ 
a mother, who often Ipst her childrea in their infancy, took a 
yoWj that she would not cut the hair of her children until at 
a certain age. I remember having heard that such and such 
a family went to Udwara, the seat of their ancient sacred Fire 
in India, to get the hair of their child cut there. That was 
in consequence of a sacred vow. They got the hair cut , and 
the first thing done after that was that the child was taken to 
the Fire-temple to oiler thanks to God for keeping it alive so 
long. This custom seems to have been taken up from the 
hair-cutting ceremony of the Hindus. 

We will note here a few more beliefs and customs in con- 
nection with hair and nails referred to by Mr. Thompson.* 

The Syrian Arabs believed that one can get at another*a 
soul through his hair. ^^The story of Samson guarding his 
strength in hie hair seems to have something in kec])ing 
with this belief.’’ I think it is the same belief of guarding 
one’s self whioh leads the clergy of almost all oriental nations 
to preserve their beards and to keep their hair. 

The Arabs had a special ceremony known as the \ikikah or 
the hair-cutting ceremony for a child, on which occasion they 
sacrificed a sheep. 

To this day in Syria, women vow to give a son to God, 
who is regarded as a soi't of Nazarite, and his hair is not cut 
until be comes of age.” 


^ Semitic Magic by R. C. Thompson. 
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“THE RAT PROBLEM AND THE ANCIENTS”* 

Read-^27th April 1910, 

PrmW^wi— R. K. Dadachanji, Esq, B.A., LL.B. 

An interesting book, entitled The Rat Problem,” by Mr, 
W, R. Boelter, has suggested to me the subject of this paper. 
Mr. Boelter is, as he himself says, an enthusiastic disciple’* 
of Mr. Zuschla^ of Copenhagen, the author of a book, called 
^^The Rat aud Civilizatiou,” who, after a persistent agitation, 
got a Danish Rat Law passed in Denmark for exterminating 
rats. The agitation of Mr. Boelter and Mr. A. E- Moore has 
led to the formation of a Society, called “ The Incorporated 
Society for the Destruction of Vermin.” The word * vermin,’ 
in ths name of the Society, is used in a very broad sense, and 
includes nfany noxious creatures other than the rat. The 
wording of the Articles of the Memorandum of Association, 
describing the object of the Society, clearly indicates tliis. 
The object of the Society is the Destruction of Noxious 
Vermin, including, in particular, without prejudice to others 
iucluded iu the general term of Vermin, Rats, Mice, Sparrows, 
Ticks, Fleas, Mosquitoes, and Flies, and any Parasites.” This 
Society is agitating for the passing of a Rat Law for England, 
and it is expected that a Bill will be shortly introducted into 
1 Parliament. 

In his book, Mr. Boelter has produced a very strong case 
for the extermination of the rat. A short statement of what 
he says about the ” Natural History of the Rat” and the 
destructipn caused by it will enable one to follow the gist of 
this paper. 

According to Mr. Boelter, the rat most commonly known is 
the brown rat known as iHxks norvegicus , once known as Mus 
decumannsy and also known as the Hanoverian rat. Tradition 


♦ Jou nal Vol,. IX- No, 1, pp. 6C-77. 
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says, that this kind of rat went over to England in the same 
ship which took the founder of the Hanoverian dynasty from 
Germany to England. Hence the name Hanoverian. This 
rat gnaws through all kinds of things, even through bricks, 
lead, zinc, and stone. It jumps high and even swims through 
long distances. Within 200 years, this species has spread 
throughout the whole of the. world. It has great fecundity. 
It bears, 4 or 5 times a year, from 4 to 10 young ones, which, 
again, in their turn, begin to bear at the age of six months, 
the time of gestation being about 20 days. One pair of rats of 
this kind can, at this rate, produce in a year, "by a succession 
of generations, about 880 rats. * This brown rat is said to 
have migrated from Asia into Europe in the middle of the 
] 8th century. In its march and stay in Europe, it well nigh 
destroyed the species of the previous smaller and less savage 
species of the black rat (Mus rattiis), known as the old Er^glish 
rat. • 

Some point to China, some to India, and others to Persia, 
as the country of Asia from which the brown rat went, to 
Europe. 

It is said, that in 1727 a great famine raged in India and 
severe earthquakes occurred in Persia and in the countries 
round about the Caspian Sea. So, the brown rat was driven 
away by hunger to the West, and it crossed the Volga near 
Astrakhan in large numbers. In 1731, it was carried into 
England in ships from India, and from England it went into 
many other countries of the world which traded with it. 

The black rat, which the brown rat, migrating from the 
East, is said to have well nigh destroyed in Europe and in 
England, is itself said to be a native of the East, and is said 
to have migrated to the West probably from Persia in the 
twelfth century. It is believed by some to be a variety of Mus 
Alexandrinua and to have gone to Europe in more ancient 

times and to have worked deatruclion in the Greek plague, 

§ — - 

I '* The Rat Problem,” by W, R. Boelter, p. 88. 
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known as the “ Plague of Athens ” and also as the Plague of 
Thucydides/' and in the Justinian Plague. Thucydides was 
one of the few who had recovered from the plague known by 
his name. 

It is believed by some that the rats went to Europe in the 
company of the linns. ^ These Huns invaded from their home 
in Central Asia, Western Asia and Europe in quest of more 
food, in accordance with, what may be called, ^^the Bread and 
Butter Theory of Migration.*' - 

As to whether the rat is indigenous to Europe or a 
foreigner, Mr. Strong says as follows : 

‘'At what period did the rat appear in Europe, or at least 
in the south-west part of Europe ? On the one hand, the testi- 
mony of some zoologists is express, that rats are indigenous to 
Europe; others maintain, thfit both the species now known in 
Britain, the black rat and the common brown or Norwegian 
rat, which expelled its predecessor, are of quite late importa- 
tion, the black rat having found its way to Europe about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and the brown rat having 
made its appearance at Astrakhan at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and in England about the middle of the 
same century. But rats were found at a very early date, not 
merely in Europe, but in England in particular.” ’ 

“But the testimony of language seems express, that the 
animal came from the Bast ; the modern Greeks, for instance, 
call the animal ttovtikus, the animal which came from 

Pontus Tints are called in Icelandic, Welsh or foreign 

mice,” ^ 

^ Tlio Fluce of Animals in liuman Th3iight/' by Oountess Martiuengfo 
Oezaresco, p, 82, 

3 “ The Palbe of Asia ” by Ellsworth Huntington (1907)* Introduc- 
tion, p. ?. 

> Mr, H, A. Strong's article entitled “ Some Notes on the Cat and the 
Bit and the Te^timony of Tianguige as to their early History,” in the 
Academy (No, 1082) of 2*?th January, 1893, p* .S3. 

* * ibiU., p, 83, 
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Mr. Stokes suggests that the word Rotten Row, given to 
our streets, may be Rat Row. Some say, that it is ‘^routine 
row’* or rotten-row. 

We learn from the above short Natural History of the rat, 
given by Mr. Boelter, that the modern Brown rat and the old 
Black rat, which the Brown rat replaced, had both gone to the 
West from the East, and that Persia is thought to be the prob- 
able place whence it migrated. This suggests the question : 
What have the Avesta and the later Pahlavi and Persian writ- 
ings of the Parsees, the descendants of the Persians, to say on 
the subject of the Rats and other similar reptiles included under 
the name of ‘ virmins,* and on the subject of the Rat pro- 
blem”, or, to speak more correctly, ^^the Virmin problem’’? 

Firstly, we find that the ‘^Noxious Vermin, including, in 
particular, without prejudice to others included in the general 
term of Vermin, Rats, Mice, Sparrows, Ticks, Fleas, Mos- 
quitoes, and Flies, and any Parasites,” referred 'to in an 
Article of the Memorandum of Association (Article 3) of the 
above mentioned Societj^, is referred to under the general 
term of Khrnfstras^ or, to pronounce it in the more general 
way adopted by later writers, Khar 


The word Khraf star ” (Pah. 
comes from the root or 


Pers, 

Sans, to 


creep, and means crawling animals. So, all reptiles or creep- 
ing creatures that are noxious, are included in the term 
Kharfastars. Ants that carry away grain ( maoiriin dano- 
karshem)are specially mentioned as Kharfastars {Yendl^sxd 
XVI, 12). The lice ( pi. of louse ), which give rise to the 
disease phthisis, or lousy disease, which is said to \iave 
occasioned death in some cases^ ”, and which is spoken of in 
the Vendidad (XVII, 3) as eating up corn and clothes are also 
Specially mentioned as Kharfastars. 


‘ ViUe the word “ Louse’* in Webster's Dictionary. 
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As Prof. Darniesteter says, Animals are enlisted under 
the standards of, either the one spirit ( Spouta-muinyu, v'.e., 
the Good Spirit), or the other (Angra-mainyu, the Evil 
Spirit). In the eyes of the Parsis, they belong either to 
Ormazd ( the Good Spirit ) or Ahriman, according as they are 
useful or hurtful to man.” ^ As further pointed out by Dar- 
inesfceter, ‘'There is scarcely any religious custom that can be 
followed through so continuons a series of historical evidence : 
fifth century B. 0. Herodotus I, 140; first century A. I)., Plu- 
tarch, De Isid XLVI ; Quaest Conviv. IV 5, 2; sixth century, 
Agathias II, 24 ; seventeenth century, G. du Ohiuon.”- 

Thc Parsi books speak of the good or the mcritoriousness 
of killing the liharfmtuvs or the noxious creatures that do 
harm to the good creation. 

Herodotus refers to the Persian bedief of meritoriousness in 
killing noxious reptiles like the mice, when he says : “ They 

(Persians)’ think they do a meritorious thing, when they kill 
ants, serpents, and other reptiles and birds. And with regard 
to this custom, let it remain as it existed from the first.”^ 

The Druj-i-Na^u, the Fiend or the harming spirit of 
Corruption and Decomposition, which is believed to enter a 
body after death, is spoken of, as coming as a Kharfastar 
in the form of a fly ( Vendidad VII, 2-3, VllI, 16-18, 71; 
1 X 28 ). 

In the Avesta (Yagua XYL, 8; LXVIII, 8), we read: "We 
pt’uise milk and nourishment, the flowing waters and the 

growing trees .to oppose the Musha and the Pairika..,.” 

’Ibc word Mush in this passage is variously translated by 
different translators. Dr. Mills, taking the word to be the 
same^as* Persian mush^ Sans.mtf^dia mouse, suggests and asks, 
"Is it possible that a plague of mice is meant’’? The passage 
refers to a heavenly phenomenon of meteors or comets, and we 

1 S. B. E. Vol. IV, 1st Edition, Introduction, p. LXXII-IIL 

> " Ibid,, p. LXXIII, note 3.. 

3 Herodotus, Bk. 1, 140. Carj’s Translttlion (1889), p. 63. 
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know, that the appearance of a comet was, and is even now, 
believed to predict the appearance of plague or famine ^ So, 
it is possible, that here, the allusion may be to the plague of 
rats, and to the belief, that such a plague is put an end to by 
the advance of plentifulness of food and nourishment. 

The word mouses which is similar in almost all Aryan 
languages, is derived from an ancient root mnsh^ to steal. 
We find that, in the Pahlavi Bundehesh (Chapter V), Munhpar 
which is similar to the above mushpairUca of the Avesta, is 
spoken of as duzd^ Z. c., thievish. 

The 43rd Chapter of the Sad-dar specially treats of the 
subject of killing the kharfaqtars or noxious creatures. 
Therein, five kinds of noxious creatures are enumerated. Of 
these, the fifth is the mush (vA^^) l mouse. It is said there, 
that if one kills a mouse, his action is as meritorious as that of 
killing four lions.’^ According to the Sad-dar Bundehesh* the 
meritoriousness of killing a mouse is worth 50 tanafurs,^ At 
first sight, this may scorn to be a little exaggeration. But 
that is not so, when we think of the havoc worked by the 
domestic rat. A lion occasionally kills a man who goes into a 
forest, but a rat, by the plague or sickness which he spreads, 
kills dozens or perhaps hundreds. Again, as to the damage 

' Vi<U my paper " A Mahomedan View of Comets,*' in ** Revue du Monde 
Musulman Vol. X, No. 1 (1910). 

* S. B, B, Vol. XXIV.* pp. 306-7wi Vide the Gujarati Sad-dar-i Behr-l Tavil 
by Dastur Jamaspji Miuocheherjce (ISsl), Chap. 47, pp. 244-46, Vide t%e 
Persian Bad-dar, Chap. XLIIl pp. 33-34, and Persian Sad-dar Bandehesh 
(Chap* XXIII), p. 93, by Eivad Bomanji N, Dhabhar. 

(Persian Sad-dar by Ervad Bomanji N. Dhabhar, p. 34. 1. 12.) 

^ A tanufur is, according to the Sbiiyast lii ShAyast ^CHhp. I., 

S.B.B,, Vol. V,, p. 241), equal to 300 dirs^ Every xtir is equal to four dirhams. 
So one tanAfur equals 1,200 diihamg, (Sad-dar XII,> 9. S. B. E., Vol. XXIV^, 
p. 373) . Every dirham J i>) comes to about two pence stifling (Stcingass) , 
So, a tanAfnr comes to 2,400 pence, about £10. So, 50 tanAfurs come to 
£500. Thus, what the Sad-dar means to say, is, that the mcritoiiousncss of 
killing a mouse is equal to that of giving, as it weie, £ 500 in charity. 
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of 60 tanafars or £500^ the life of a man may be valued by 
thousands. Laying aside the question of the cost of life, Mr. 
Boelter, speaking of the damage to property caused by a rat, 
says that there are at least as many rats as there are human 
beings. ” He further says, that there are about 4 crores of 
rats in England alone, and that the total damage caused bj" 
them in one year comes to about £15,000,000, i.e., to about 
22 crores of rupees. When we bear this fact in mind, and 
also the fact that one pair of rats produces in the course of a 
year 880 rats, we are in a position to estimate the statement of 
the Persian Sad-dar, at its proper value. 

The ancient Persians held an animal, known as Udraj a 
kind of dog, to be very sacred. We read as follows in the 
Vendidad : who kills a water dog brings about a drought 

that dries up pastures. Before that time, O Spitama Zarathus- 
tra ! sweetness and fatness would flow out from that land and 
from tho^jo fields, with health and healing, with fullness and 

increase and growth, and a growing of corn and grass 

Sweetness and fatness will never come back again to that land 

until the murderer of the water dog has been smitten 

to death.” ^ (Yendidad, Chap. XIII, 52-54.) 

This JJdra, or sag-i-dhi {i.e. water dog), as it is called in 
later books, was a pet or sacred animal with the ancient Per- 
sians, probably because it destroyed the rats or other ver- 
min which caused havoc among grain stores. In the fable of 
the Town and Country Mice referred to by Horace, the mouse 
is frightened away by dogs. 

This question of the estimation of the Udra by the ancient 
Zoroastrians reminds us of the estimation in which the ancient 
Egyptians held the cat. The Egyptians are said to be the 
firs^t among the nations of antiquity who domesticated the cat. 
The cat was a sacred animal in Egypt about 3,000 years age, 
because it destroyed the rat and protected the grain of tho 
granary of the ancient world.’^ Temples were erected and 

' 1 S.B. E.:, Vol IV, p. 164. 
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sacrifices and devotioa offered in their honoar. Whoa a cat 
of the hoase died, the members of the family shaved their 
eyebrows as a token of mourning. It was embalmed and 
preserved in tombs. He who killed a cat was regarded as 
a murderer and suffered the death penalty. Diodorus Siculus 
says ' Their lives and safeties were held more dearly than those 
of any other animal, whether biped or quadruped’. 

“ When Ptolemy was doing all he could to conciliate the 
Homan power, a Homan accidentally killed a rat, and the 
people rushed to his house; and neither the entreaties of the 
grandees, vvhoin the king sent for the purpose, nor the terror 
of the Roman name, could protect him from punishment. ' I 
do not relate this anecdote ’, adds Diodorus, * on the authority 
of another,’ for I was an eye-witness of it during my stay in 
Egypt.’^ ^ 

What we see in the ease of the udra of the Iranians and 

the cat of the Egyptians, is an illustration of the, fact, that 
in. the case of many animals, their very utility came to 
invest them with a special sanctity.*’^ Dr, Norman McLeod 
supports this view wheu he says, I would give nothing for 
a man’s religion whose cat or dog was not the better for it.” 

Over and above the usefulness of the oat for the work of 
killing the rats, other observers have claimed for the cat 
certain hygienic value.” When patting them with geutle 
passes of our hands we unconsciously derive iu turn a cur- 
rent of electricity.” "Its surcharge of electric fluid” says 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, " makes it a beneficial companion for 
persons suffering from nervous complaints.”^ 

The fact, why cats and such other useful animals were 
attached and dedicated to temples, and why temples were even 
dedicated to them, can be explained by the use of cats made 

I The Rat Problem, hj W. R. Boelter, p.. 20. 

^ **Some Notes on the Cat and the Rar.’* Academy of 2Sth January 1893, 
No. 1082, p. 81. 

s Evening Standard, quoted in the Times of India of 30ih April 1893. « 
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in ancient Egypt. ** It seems probable that they were attach - 
ed in numbers to particular temples, and confined in the 
precincts of these.*” From these temples, they were taken 
in a body to hunt^ not only the rats, but also other noxious 
creatures that infested the country.'^ Thus they came to be 
associated with temples. The association of monkeys with 
some temples in India may have a similar origin in the 
beginning. 

As Mr. Strong says, It was the patient and gifted nation 
of the Nile valley .... that first tamed the cat/’^ by '‘steady 
perseverance, extending through countless generations.** It 
was, therefore, hardly strange that the Egyptians should 
deify an animal which must have puzzled them so much to 
tame, and, when tamed, served them so well.’*^ 

Among the ancient Greeks, the rat) like some other reptiles 
or animals, played some part in giving good or bad omens. 
Plutarch, in his Life o£ Marcellus, says that, because the 
squeaking of a rat happened to be heard at the moment that 
Minucius the dictator appointed Cains Flaminius bis general 
of horse, the people obliged them to quit their posrs, and 
appointed others in their stead.**® The Greeks employed, 
instead of the cat, an animal called ailuros for killing rats. 
In Egypt, the ichneumon was known as the destroyer of rats 
and mice. 

The cats being scarce in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
several countries had special laws for their protection, and 
those who injured or killed them were fined/ In 1281, in 
Hameli i in Hanover, a piper was engaged to free by his 
music the town from the rat-plagne. 

1 ** Borne Notes on the Cat and the Bat,” by Mr. H. A., Strung (Academy, 

, 08th January 1893, p. 82). 

a Ibid, p. 81. 

» Ibid. p. 81. 

J Ibid,, p, 81 . 

^bid. p. 82. 

^ Plntarch’s LWes, translated by John and William Langhorr.e (1812) Vol. 

I, p. 505. 

^ “ The Bat Problem’* by Boelter, p* S4. 
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Apollo was the plague-god of the ancient Greeks. All 
sudden deaths were believed to bo the efBoct of the arrows of 
Apollo; and wdth them he sent the^ plague into the camp 
of the Greeks.^’ ^ Pestilence and death by an unseen cause- 
• . • . were traced to him.’'^ As the plague and mouse god, 
he is ‘^represented bolding in one hand the bow, and in the 
other, the still more dangerous mouse. We find him as plague- 
sender in the first ,song of the Iliad/ where he smites the 
Greeks with this sickness as a punishment for Agamemnon’s 
crime against the daughter of the priest Chryses. The mice 
were his messengers, and a number of white mice were fed on 
his altar.’* 

It was believed in ancient Greece and Pome that fields 
sown with seed can be protected from mice by scattering the 
ashes of cats upon them. 

According to the Old Testament (I Samuel), the Philistines 
were, during a war with the Isnaelites, attacked by plague. 
This was a plague of emcrods, a kind of piles in their secret 
parts. Their priests being consulted, advised them to offer 
the trespass offering of five golden cmerotis and five goldqn 
mice.”’' These mice are spoken of there, as marring the 
land.^ 

" Avicena recognised a connection between rat and plague 
during the outbreak in Mesopotamia, and refers to the fact 
that, on the approach of plague, mice and other animals 
which usually live underground, leave their holes and move 
about in a staggering manner as if they were drunk.’’® 

The folk-lore of some nations points to the rat, as the 
cause of the traditional hatred between the dog and the cat. 
“ The Uhtred between cat and dog is an old legend in 

‘ Smith’s Classical Dictionary (1872),. p. 63, word Apollo. 

^ Enoyclopsedia Biitannica, Vol. II, p. 186. 

s The Bat Problem,*’ by W. B; Boelter, p. 79» Illlad, Bk.P I. 

* I Samael VI. 3. 

• Idid.fi. 

o «• The Bat Problem ” by Boelter, pp. 79»80 l; 
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. Palestine. Once upon a time^ when the world was young, to 
each and every kind of animal a duty was assigned. The dog 
and the cat were relieved from menial duty, because of the 
faithfulness of the one and the cleanliness of the other, and a 
written document was given them in attestation thereof, and 
the dog took charge of it. He buried it where he kept his 
stock of old bones, but this privilege of exemption so roused 
the envy of the horse, ass, and ox that they bribed the rat to 
burrow underground and destroy the charter. Since tlie loss 
of this document the dog has been liable^ on account of his 
carelessness, to be tied or chained up by his master, and what 
is more, the cat has never forgiven him.'’* 

The traditional hatred between the cat and the rat plays its 
part in some of the magical Hate-charms. In Hebrew magic, 
a quarrel between a. man and his wife was believed to be 
produced by the following charm The egg of a black ben 
was boilec^ in urino and one half of it was given to a dog and 
the other half to a cut, with the charm ‘ As these hate one 
another, so may hatred fall between N. and N.’ 

“Semitic Magic,” by B. 0. Thompson, IntrodncLion, pp., xlv-vi, 

* Ibid, p,. Ixv.. 
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